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THE 


Vol. xxvi. 


By Tammers’ Camp Fires. 


By K. 


TAMMERS AND 


I. 
DON’T want to go any 
farther,” I said. 

Tammers rubbed the 
quarter-inch of stubble that 
always on active service 
decorated his _bullet-head, 
and glanced anxiously round on the park-like 
loveliness of the scene amid which we were 
encamped on the edge of a plateau that lies 
near the heart of Africa, whither we had gone 
trading and hunting. 





“Why?” he asked. “Can’t beat the 
landscape, you know.” 
“No one could quarrel with that,” I 


admitted ; then added the naked truth, “ But 
I am very much frightened.” 

“ Frightened ?” echoed Tammers, in sur- 
prise. “What of?” 

“ Ruora,” I replied, shortly. 
cannibal, and ss 

Tammers brought an open mind to the 
consideration of every question. 

“You mustn’t judge cannibals in the 
bunch,” he urged ; “ I’ve known one or two 
gentlemanly cannibals in my time.” 

“IT dare say. But Ruora has a reputation.” 

“That’s so,” said Tammers. “ But Ruora’s 
got a bowlful of diamonds, too. Id like 
to trade some of those diamonds, Anson. 
They'd help us, you see, and they're of no 
use to a savage.” 

“How can we be certain that he has 
them?” I objected. “ How comes a savage 
up here, a couple of thousand miles from the 
mines, to possess diamonds ?” 

“It’s queer, but it’s a fact. I made sure 
of that,” Tammers replied. “They've passed 
from hand to hand in a way we mightn’t 
like to hear. You know that niggers, who 
go down to the Kimberley mines, always try 
to smuggle away a diamond as a present to 


their own chief when they return home. So 
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gradually a little lot of diamonds gets 


collected. ‘Then another chief comes down 
and raids the lot, and so on. These 
diamonds have been ten years on the move, 
they told me. Now Ruora has them. I 
hear he thinks a good deal of those diamonds. 
It’s a toss-up between them and a coloured 
sixpenny part of a ladies’ fashion paper 
which he thinks most of.” 

“Tf that is the case, where shall we come 
in? How are we two to get a bowlful of 
diamonds from fifteen hundred savages who 
live in the centre of Africa ?” 

“Boldness is the only 
Tammers, with conviction. 

“ There’s prudence,” I suggested. 

I am a timid man—as timid a man, I 
suppose, as ever went venturing into Africa 
or partnered with one so daring and resource- 
ful as my friend Tammers. I had always 
preferred to keep on the conventional side 
of the fence. Yet Tammers had a way of 
listening to my advice with a deference 
which, I fear, it did not invariably deserve. 
He nodded gravely at my mention of 
prudence, and broke off on what seemed a 
side-issue. 

“Early this morning, while you were 
asleep, I climbed that big tree over there,” 
he said. 

I waited to hear more. 

“T saw some glittering points of 
coming up from the south-west.” 

“* Savages on the move ?” 

“Yes; I think the spears 
men.” 

“ All the more reason for us to decamp 
—while we can.” I was rather pleased that, 
for once, my counsels of caution should be 
justified by events. ‘Tammers’ bold strokes 
so often proved themselves to be irresistibly, 
irrefutably right. 

“While I was in that tree,” he continued, 


course,” said 


light 


of Ruora’s 
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“the sun 
higher, and I 
saw more points 
of light to the south.” 
This was grave news, since to 
the south lay our line of retreat. 
“We must wait till they have 
begun to fight, and then we can slip 
away without trouble,” I said. 
“They're not going to fight. 
They're coming this way—both lots, at a 
quick, regular pace. They’ve an object in 
view.” 
I inquired what he supposed that object 
could be. 
“Us,” he replied, baldly. 
I stifled a groan and wondered what was 
to be done. 


“What I 


rose 


said. We'll just go and pay 
Ruora a visit. It'll only be polite, you know, 
considering it’s his country we're in. And 
it'll look better to go on our own legs, 
Anson, than to be carried there hanging 
from a pole trussed like a pair of fowls. I 
thought we were in for an ugly mess when I 
found those carriers gone this morning.” 

We had made, on the whole, a success 
of our trading expedition with the various 
savage tribes on our route, and the full packs 
with which we started had been gradually 
exchanged for payment in kind. Since then 
we had been pushing on with only the few 
carriers necessary for our personal comfort 
until we reached our present position. But 
during the preceding night these men had 
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deserted us. Under the 
circumstances no more 
sinister event could well 
have occurred. 

I told Tammers I was 
ready to start, but implied 
that I feared Ruora would 
hardly regard our embassy 
of two worth much con- 
sideration. 

“IT thought of that,” 
he assented. “But I’m 
going to give him some- 
thing he’ll like.” 


“Why, we have no- 
thing.” 

“Yes, we have. I 
brought a _ present - on 
purpose for him. I’m 


going to give him a hat.” 

“Whose ?” I asked. 

Tammers’ half - smile 
paid homage to my stupid 
little jest. 

“Not yours, nor mine 
for that matter. Look 
here, Anson, I’m going 
to give that cannibal a 
theatre hat,” he said, im- 
pressively. 

I murmured that 
Ruora could scarcely fail 
to perceive the appropri- 
ateness of such an offering. 

“ Just so,” said Tammers, with confidence. 
“Tt opens out with aclick. That ought to 
make things pleasant between us.” 

I saw the force of the reasoning and 
picked myself up from the grass to prepare 
for our departure. Tammers opened his 
pack to make sure that the powers of the hat 
in the way of clicking and expanding had 
survived our months of wandering. 

“If it only played a tune,” he said, regret- 
fully, as he worked the spring, “ they’d want 
to get up a Jubilee Day for us. Still, if 
Ruora doesn’t fall in love with that theatre 
hat, I’m no judge of cannibals.” 

Such was, on the 9th of May, our situation. 
Pursued by two war-parties, we were about 
to fly on ahead to do the civil to their 
bloodthirsty master, our total effects being 
‘Tammers’ wits and the folding hat, to which 
he pinned so large a faith. Leaving our 
camp standing, we began a hurried descent 
to the lower ground. I do not suppose 


that even at the outset we were more 
than six miles from Ruora’s village, and 
the desire to escape the attention of the 
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warriors sent to capture us lent speed to 
our feet. 

We plunged at first down a lovely glade 
hung with tropical ferns, through which 
tinkled a stream of water. Then we broke 
from the close heat of the forest into the 
more open and glaring heat of the plain. A 
fringe of scrubby trees and thickets hung 
about the flanks of the forest, and among 
these we came upon traces of Ruora and 
his people. Not readily shall I forget that 
march. ‘The sun above us was pitiless ; under 
its yellow dazzle and heat scenes and objects 
hideously suggestive fronted the morning. 

“What's that ?” I jerked out, as rounding 
a bush we came on a dead fire, beside which 
some object hung from a stick placed upright 
in the ground. 

“ Looks as if somebody thought of toasted 
hand for his breakfast when he got called 
away in a hurry,” said Tammers. 

But I cannot write down more of what we 
saw. As we cleared the trees the hive-like 
huts on the plain rose fully into view, and a 
strong smell of cattle came upon the dropping 
wind of the dawn. 

We were at once perceived, and a detach- 
ment of armed men hastened out to meet 
us, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say to drive us in. Many of you have read 
of Benin, and of what our soldiers saw when 
they entered the City of Blood. It was 
much the same in Ruora’s village—the same 
squalor, the same abominable stenches, the 
same almost unbelievable evidences of cruelty. 

We were thrust forward between the rows 
of huts until we reached an open space of 
ground, at the farther side of which two 
rather larger huts stood slightly apart from 
their neighbours. Heat, flies, sights, and 
smells! The horrible physical revulsion 
almost overcame the sense of the imminent 
danger in which we stood. It is, no doubt, 
a very fine thing to be a pioneer of civiliza- 
tion, but when the van of civilization goes 
forward into the untrodden places of the 
earth I, for one, prefer to shove behind. 

Tammers doesn’t, though. I never ad- 
mired him more than I did on that morning 
—which is saying a good deal—while he 
walked along through a scene which re- 
called to me very poignantly the words of 
Swinburne : “Whereby the heights live 
haunted by present sense of past and mon- 
strous things.” ‘Tammers, I say, marched on 
cool and unmoved, with the old indomitable 
carriage of his bullet-head, as if he had just 
bought the Continent of Africa and carried 
the stamped receipt for it in his pocket. 
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II. 
THE cannibal of fact and the cannibal of 
fiction are two vastly distinct individuals. 
The latter is often pictured as Nature’s 
erring gentleman, girt with leopard skins and 
dwelling in the warm darkness of some 
primeval forest. As a matter of fact he is 
usually a pot-bellied, red-eyed personage, 
who, in an environment of reeking sunshine 
and bad odours, suffers from acute indigestion. 

This description applied in a superlative 
form to Ruora. We beheld a monstrously 
fat negro, seated on a small stool, with men 
and women grouped in a half-circle behind 
him. A rag of red cotton hung over one 
shoulder, and in his fist he held a much- 
handled stick, with which he beat upon the 
ground in his more emphatic moments. A 
man of low intelligence, vicious, malignant, 
yet his will lay as a yoke of iron on the 
necks of his people. He blinked at us in 
silence for a few minutes through his 
menacing red eyelids. Then, witha young 
tribesman for interpreter, the palaver began. 
Under the guidance of Tammers it proceeded 
on politic lines. 

Far away, blotches against the aching blue 
of the sky, vultures hovered with expanded 
wings. I looked at them and felt very 
terrified indeed. How few of those who 
in arm-chairs read of the “ mysterious heart 
of the marvellous Afric continent ” can even 
dimly imagine the reality as I saw it then— 
pitiful, sun-rotted, squalid ! 

The talk went on, but the voices died 
strangely away to a whisper in my ears ; the 
sunlight throbbed in flashes close before my 
eyes. I made a wild effort to regain my 
senses ; unconsciousness fell upon me, and I 
woke to find myself in the stifling darkness 
of one of the beehive huts, with Tammers 
bathing my aching head. He asked me how 
I felt, and the concern in his voice drove me 
to refuge in feeble laughter. 

“You’ve a touch of fever from the sun. 
I wish I’d never brought you here.. The 
life’s too rough-cast for you, Anson.” 

“Not a bit of it!” I declared. “Only 
over-exciting for weak nerves. Things going 
on well ?” I asked, dreamily. 

“ As well as can be expected,” he replied, 
and I must have dropped asleep as he spoke. 

These thoughts were floating half-pleasantly 
on the surface of my consciousness when 
Tammers touched me on the shoulder, and 
I sat up expecting to see the blink of dying 
stars in the morning sky above me as I had 
so often done when he roused me to resume 
our march. But a dense blackness closed 
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us in and a stifling smell of wood-smoke shot 
me from dreamland into the heart of the 
present awkward realities. 

I wanted to know particulars about the 
interview with Ruora. 

“T’ll tell you. He asked what brought us 
across the path of the Lion, and under the 
feet of the Forest Elephant, and fumbling 
among the reeds where the mighty 
Rhinoceros _ slept. I told him 
we had witchcraft to scare away 
danger. 








into the livers of those blacks, I tell you, 
Anson. They stood there in the scalding 
sun and fairly shivered. 

“To make the story short, I worked that 
hat for all it was worth. Ruora’s an ill- 
favoured savage, but there’s nothing tawdry 
about his notion of bargaining. He began 
with wives, then he rose to cattle. I pushed 






“WE BEHELD A MONSTROUSLY FAT NEGRO, SEATED ON A STOOL.” 


“*What sort of witchcraft?’ he says, 
rubbing the big flies off his eyelids. 

“T told him it was a hat-devil, and after a 
lot of talk (for I had to work up their feelings, 
you know, Anson) I showed him the hat 
folded up. Ruora grabbed it and put it on 
the top of his wool and had his wives out to 
see how becoming it was. 

“ After they'd tickled his vanity a bit he 
turned sulky and wanted to know where the 
witchcraft came in. I said the hat could 
make itself big or make itself small. I talked 
a good deal about that hat, I own, Anson. 

““* Make it jump big,’ he roared out. I 
explained it wanted an offering given to it 
first. 

“It was something to see old Dropsy bang 


his stick and bellow. He’s rubbed cold fear 





him up to ivory. But that’s too heavy to 
take with us just now, so I said the hat was 
a white man’s hat and the devil liked white 
man’s talk. With that he pulled out the 
diamonds. He has them slung in a little 
bag under his armpit.” 

As Tammers and I talked the darkness 
was thinning away, and the short-lived silence 
of African village life was already giving place 
to intermittent sounds of movement about 
the huts. 

“Ruora was awfully taken with the way 
the hat snapped up into a tile,” Tammers 
went on. “ He was set on wearing it.” 

“ Did he take the hat by force ?” I asked. 

“No, no; he gave me seven diamonds 
for it. I’d call it handsome if he’d not made 
a point of our staying over for the feast to- 
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night. Hospitality like that’s a bad trait in a 
cannibal, Anson.” 

I sat up. This was disquieting news. 

“Then we can’t get away to-day ?” 

“Well, no. You see, there are several 
kinds of cannibals,” Tammers said. ‘Some, 
they tell me, are cannibals from religious con- 
viction ; others because they can’t get over 
their liking for missionaries’ brains. But 
there’s another sort here, a  witch-doctor. 
He’s got a name like a sneeze that was born 
blind. This Tchk-tchk goes in for telling 
the chief’s good luck or bad, and when rain’s 
coming, by the look of a man’s inside. Nasty 
sort of fellow.” 

“He'll want to prophesy from us,” I 
suggested, with an inward squirm of anticipa- 
tion. “ Then they'll eat us.” 

Tammers nodded. “The chief said we'd 
come without asking his leave, but we 
mustn’t go without it. But I took some of 
the pleasure out of the hat for him. I said 
the devil in the hat would bite his head if he 
harmed us.” 

“ And then?” 

Tammers looked across at me with 
queer half-smile. 

“ He gave it to his old chief wife to wear.” 

“T expect it will be the old chief wife who 
will do the biting in the end, as far as we are 
concerned,” I observed, ruefully. 

“She was weeping into the hat when they 
took us away,” said Tammers, “ because the 
King said she’d got to sleep in it and shout 
when the devil began to chew.” 

“We're in a tight place, Tammers.” I 
shook my head in deep despondency. 

“We're that,” he agreed, “‘ but—— 

There was a world of hope in that “ but.” 
It could not raise my spirits, however. 
There remained no ghost of a chance of 
escape. Even Tammers must be defeated 
by forces so enormous as those now arrayed 
against us. He sat silent, with his brows 
knit, thinking hard, while I brooded over 
much that might have been, and regretted— 
many things. 

It was full daylight when the screen of 
grass and wattle that served as a door was 
pulled open and half-a-dozen of Ruora’s big 
warriors appeared. Plenty of food was 
shoved into the hut, which was left open, the 
negroes squatting about close at hand to 
prevent escape. 

“They don’t mean to starve us. 
looks well, anyhow,” I remarked. 

Tammers made no reply, and the fact 
came sickeningly home to me that lack of 
food was the last thing we need fear. 


his 


” 


That 
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I sat down by the door. I have seldom 
felt less appetite for breakfast. 

“ Better eat,” Tammers advised. 
ing won’t help us, you know.” 

“ Ask for your gun,” I retorted ; “ shoot me 
first and then yourself. It will be better.” 

“T’d shoot you right enough if the time 
for shooting had come,” Tammers answered, 
in his matter-of-fact way, “but it isn’t now.” 

“Where do you suppose help is to come 
from ?” my irritability broke out. 

“From ourselves, that’s certain.” 

Though no echo of his self-reliance stirred 
in me, I grew ashamed of my attitude. In 
Tammers’ company it was hard to be a woe- 
begone coward. His splendid spirit stiffened 
to courage even such poor material as I am 
made of. I joined him at his meal and ate 
with what zest I could. The hut we occupied 
stood with its back to its neighbours, the 
opening facing a large lagoon which lay 
almost under the shelter of the forest rim. 

“'Tammers !” I exclaimed, fired by a happy 
notion, “let’s make a bolt for it. We're at 
the end of the village, and once in among 
the trees——” 

“The trees are half a mile off,” he 
answered, “and we’d have five hundred 
trained runners at our backs throwing shovel- 
headed spears, you know. I'm afraid it 
wouldn’t be much use, Anson.” 

I fell silent again. ‘There was no other 
loophole of opportunity in view. I tried, 
therefore, to settle my mind with firmness to 
the idea of being killed and devoured. The 
thought that worried me most, I remember, 
was that we were destined to feed such 
repulsive savages as were the Bahongas. 

The noontide heat, under the shelter of 
the forest and shut off from every breeze, was 
suffocating. Tammers and I passed the 
hours each according to his character. I 
lay prone and, perhaps, feverish, watching the 
lagoon that shimmered in the glare. Now 
and then its oily waters would be stirred by 
a monstrous snout thrust out of the slime or 
the slow movement of a serrated tail. I can 
recall as in a nightmare seeing the guards 
bring down big cow-bones to throw to the 
crocodiles, and the furious rush and battle 
which ensued ; the nauseating odour of the 
upstirred mud dominating for a time the 
other rank smells that seem to appeal so 
temptingly to African senses. During those 
long hours I must have passed into delirium. 

Presently Tammers persuaded our guards to 
bring us water, and he bathed my head, tend- 
ing me like a woman. And while he fanned 
me with his hat I dropped from feverish 


“ Fast- 


‘ 
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dozing and dreams to sound, untroubled 
sleep. When I awoke he was still fanning 
me, and I was conscious of a delicious sense 
of rest and relief from the tremors and bodily 
misery of the earlier afternoon. I could not 





** 1 CAN RECALL AS IN A NIGHTMARE SEEING THE GUARDS BRING DOWN BIG COW-BONES 
rO THROW TO THE CROCODILES.” 


rouse myself to speak. I opened my eyes at 
intervals and saw the backs of the crocodiles 
as they lay half in and half out of the tepid 
water, basking in the sunshine, which still 
poured down from a sky like an inverted 
copper bowl. While I write the whole scene 
comes back to me with a horrible keenness 
of reality. The palpitating heat, the smell of 
fetid slime, the occasional ripple on the 
lagoon mud-bath, the breath of evening in 
a wandering breeze touches my forehead, and 
stale scents come crawling out from the forest 
depths to be in at the death of the day. 

The first duty of man—to keep a stiff 
upper lip under all circumstances—was one 
I found difficult. With an effort of will I 
turned to Tammers. 

“ Feeling better ?” he inquired, in his kind 
voice—to me always kind. Yet my readers 
will long ere this have learned that I was 
often a trying comrade, far from effective in 
moments of emergency. 


“1’m all right now,” I yawned, uncontroll- 
ably, as I tried to sit up. “ But you have 
had no rest, ‘TTammers.” 

“ No need to worry about me ; I’m salted,” 
he said, briskly. “You wanted a sleep. 
You see, we've 
got to escape if 
we can.” 

“Escape?” 
For the life of 
me I could not 
keep the note of 
despair out of 
my voice. Then 
I tried to add, 
hopefully, “ You 
have hit on some 
plan ?” 

“Not yet.” 
Tammers_re- 
garded me 
thoughtfully. 
“T’ve got nothing 
but that liquid 
we brought along 
for curing skins.” 

I could not see 
its precise bear- 
ing on our des- 
tinies. 

“You know, 
Anson, it’s the 
root idea I like 
to get at,” he 
began again. 
“Here’s this 
brute Dropsy ; 
he wants to dine off us. That’s the bottom 
of his little game.” 

“Why, yes, and I don’t see how we can 
prevent him.” 

“Maybe not, but it’s our duty to arrange 
that he sha’n’t enjoy his dinner.” 

I answered energetically that I wished 
Tammers could see his way to doing it. 

“Just so.” Tammers took the bottle from 
his pocket and held it up against the light. 
He was always a keen naturalist, as Codus 
macwhirteri and Canis buttoni bear witness. 
Skins of first specimens of both of these 
creatures were, I understand, procured by 
Tammers. He had none of the credit, but 
that did not deter him from adding a pre- 
servative to our equipment when we set out 
on our long march through the interior. 

“This stuff won’t hurt on the skin,” he 
explained. “It’s only when it gets into the 
stomach that it shows spite. Now, if you’ve 
no objection, I’ll rub some of it on you and 
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the rest of the bottleful on myself. Then, 
after they've swallowed us, there’ll be sudden 
deaths in Ruora’s village.” 

I grumblingly intimated that I feared it 
wouldn't help us after all. 

“But it'll help those who follow us,” he 
contended ; “ that’s some score.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Of course it is. Besides, we aren’t stew- 
ing yet, and even if in the end we do stew 
it’ll sweeten our last hours to know that 
Ruora’ll wish he hadn’t given free play to his 
appetite when this begins to nip. It’s strong 
stuff, I tell you, Anson !” 

I replied it had need to be, as nothing 
short of an explosive would much affect the 
Bahongas. 

“Don’t you be afraid,” he assured me. 
“Tt mayn’t look unhealthy, but, believe me, 
it'd kill a child that played in the same 
nursery with it !” 

Revenge did not appeal to me from the 
point of view of enjoying it as a corpse. 
However, I took off my shirt and Tammers 
with a rag resolutely sopped the liquid over 
my body. 

“T’m not a man who ever got a wild 
animal’s skin by poisoning the carcass I put 
down as bait,” he remarked, as he got to 
work upon himself with the poison. “I 
respect wild animals and try to treat them in 
a sporting way. But these daffodils !”—he 
pointed to the Bahonga guards. “Just think 
what a lesson this'll be! They won’t eat a 
white man after us for years and years, not 
inside a hundred-mile radius. That’s good, 
you know.” 

He was so genuinely gratified with the 
notion of profiting our successors that I tried 
not to be behindhand in the matter. Then 
I warned him that he had soaked his hands 
in the poison while grooming me and himself. 
He promised to remember it, and bade me 
rest, as we never knew what might happen. 

His dogged clinging to the idea that the 
last word in our deadly controversy with 
Ruora might yet lie with us raised my 
spirits in spite of my forebodings. I told 
myself that, desperate as our situation was, 
it could never be quite without hope until 
Tammers was dead. I had known him before 
now play an apparently hopeless game off his 
own bat, and retire with honours. Generally 
he had some daring and original course of 
action to propose, that would never have 
occurred to another man. And it is admitted 
that a novel move even in an old game is 
curiously disconcerting, and often sways 
victory to the losing side. 

Vol. xxvi.—2. 
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THE heat of the day was waning, and I 
must confess that those later afternoon hours 
slid away uncommonly quickly. I, however, 
derived a real pleasure from the knowledge 
that, since we must furnish a meal for the 
Bahongas, we should make a surprisingly un- 
wholesome one. 

The sounds among the huts at the back of 
our special beehive were increasing. Clouds 
of dust floated past us on the rising wind 
of the evening and fell on the lagoon, 
dimming its surface. Cries, the padding of 
feet to and fro, the distracted attention of our 
guards, the assembling of the crocodiles on 
the edge of the water,. all pointed to some 
particular cause of excitement. After listen- 
ing for some time to the growing clamour 
Tammers remarked : 

“They’re going to make a big thing of it, 
Anson. They don’t taste white man every 
day.” His tone had a curious tinge of gratifi- 
cation in it. “They'll be wishing presently 
they hadn’t ever tasted ’em—that is, if the 
worst happens.” 

“T’m afraid it will happen.” 

“We must be guided by circumstances,” 
he said, oracularly. 

The moon was yet low on the horizon 
when a messenger came to hurry us to the 
presence of the King. Our hands were tied 
and we were hustled along, a crowd yelling 
joyfully at our heels until we came in sight 
of the open space before Ruora’s own 
dwelling, when the hush of terror fell on 
them. 

Two huge fires were roaring in the middle 
of this open space, and round it were 
gathered a number of soldiers with spears. 
Ruora himself sat between the fires, his stool 
on an outspread lion skin. Boys and youths 
with torches stood behind him, and the in- 
tense whiteness of African moonlight flooded 
all the scene, throwing shadows blacker than 
one ever sees in England. 

The chief broke out into a_ violent 
harangue and thumped his stick in the dust 
until the people, who had closed about us in 
the beginning, shrank back foot by foot and 
left us alone with our long shadows before 
him. 

“T’m able to make out what he’s saying 
pretty well,” said ‘Tammers, suddenly. 
“Long ago I was with a tribe who spoke 
something like this dialect.” 


I remarked that Ruora seemed in a 
horrible fury. 
“He’s put out,” admitted Tammers, 


“though I can’t yet say what’s annoyed him.” 
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After a little, however, Ruora’s voice sank 
to an ominous growl, and Tammers translated 
to me in jerks. 

“It’s the hat that’s vexed him. He says 
it sat down in the night, and they can’t coax 
it to stand up again. He’s sacrificed three 
girls and a boy to it. But it’s in the sulks 
and takes no notice. That’s all right so far, 
you know. Only I’m sorry for those who've 
been sacrificed.’ 

With the aid of the interpreter, Tammers 
made a suitable reply. The hat was brought 
out, flat as a pancake, and placed on the top 
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demanded to have his hands loosed, and, 
raising the hat with much reverence, pointed 
out its manifest preference for ourselves. 

“We've got to play this hand for all it’s 
worth,” he ejaculated in my ear, and pro- 
ceeded to explain aloud that the hat-devil 
was affronted, but that perchance, if the King 
gave his promise to present us with three 
more “hard drops of water” (Bahonga for 
diamonds) and to set us on our journey 
homewards, we could prevail upon the hat 
to stand up once more. 

Then followed prolonged chaffering, but 





“THE HAT ROLLED OVER TO OUR FEET.” 


of Ruora’s head, who announced his inten- 
tion of killing and eating us by way of 
punishment. , 

Tammers assured him that if he did the 
hat would revenge us in a peculiarly disagree- 
able manner. 

Ruora emitted a bellow, which I was given 
to understand meant that he defied Tammers 
to propitiate the hat-devil. As good luck 
would have it, at this juncture the hat, dis- 
lodged by the wrathful motions of the chief, 
tumbled off edgeways to the hard-beaten 
ground and rolled over to our feet. Tammers 


Tammers at length extracted two diamonds 
and the assurance of our safety. 

“Now, Anson,” he said, “I’m afraid I 
must trouble you to sing something.” 

“Sing? Sing here?” I  expostulated. 
“Why, man, I never sang a note in my life.” 

“You'll have to now. I tell you we're not 
out of the frying-pan yet, and we'll be in the 
fire before long if we don’t take care.” 

“ But I can’t sing in tune.” 

“They'll like that. It'll make it all the 
more solemn. Mew up, Anson!” 

“ But what ?” 
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“Tt must be something with a chorus ; 
I’ve got to swell the anthem on that chorus. 
See?” ‘Tammers held out the theatre hat in 
front of him. “ That hat’s got us a bit of a 
reputation as wizards, and your singing’ll 
strengthen it. Now!” 

Probably Tammers was right, as usual ; 
anyhow, in the midst of my fears the whim- 
sical humour of the thing appealed to me, 
as I lifted my voice drearily in “Old Folks at 
Home.” 

My memory served me only with a single 
verse, but that I bleated forth over and over 
again at Tammers’ prompting. As we sang 
the moon rose slowly toward the zenith, and 
her waxing light made visible many things 
that had hitherto been hidden from us. All 
that lust of cruelty and of blood could 
devise had there been done. It is quite 
impossible for me to describe the things 
we saw while my uncertain notes of song 
wailed mournfully away over the plain to the 
forested hills. 

Tammers struck in with tremendous force 
at judicious intervals, and after much cere- 
mony of manipulation the hat bounced out 
once more into a wearable tile. 

A gulp of astonishment, followed by a 
simultaneous howl, went up from hundreds 
of throats as Tammers effected his ultimate 
success. 

“That's done some good,” he said, wiping 
his brow. “I think you can stop singing 
now, Anson.” 

Ruora was delighted in his own ill- 
conditioned way. He smote his paunch a 
couple of resounding slaps as Tammers 
swaggered up to him and placed the hat 
in position on the Royal pate. 

I began to pluck up hope and to believe 
that Tammers had achieved the impossible, 
and that we should live to escape (very 
literally) from the jaws of the Bahongas, 
when a blood-curdling screech broke out 
from some spot near at hand, and a wild 
figure rushed into the open space and, half- 
doubled down, raced with extraordinary speed 
round and round and in and out about the 
two fires. The running reminded me some- 
how of the running of an ostrich. A sort of 
moan swept over the crowd, and even Ruora 
himself looked on scowling in an uneasy 
silence. 

“That’s Tchk-tchk,” 
“ Now we're in for it!” 

The figure suddenly halted in front of us 
and began to leap frantically up into the air, 
clutching with hands above its head. I then 
discerned what it was. An old and preter- 


said Tammers. 
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naturally dirty man, hung round with frag- 
ments of skins, bones, hair, and other odd- 
ments and relics of the human frame. The 
evil old face peered malignantly at us as the 
man bunched himself into a grotesque atti- 
tude of deformity and spat vehemently in 
our direction. Then he turned to Ruora, 
and with furious gestures appeared to be 
denouncing us. 

Ruora listened sullenly at first. 

“Things are looking bad, Tammers,” I 
said, in a low voice. 

“* Couldn’t be worse,” he agreed, briefly. 

In the lull after the raucous emotional 
appeal Ruora spoke, but he had scarcely 
begun when the witch-doctor burst out again. 
I understood not a single word of the 
language, but Ruora’s bloated face gave us a 
free translation. His great features began to 
work, his eyeballs stared, and as he snarled 
forth a harsh order the soldiers from behind 
sprang forward to pinion us afresh. 

“That old ruffian’s thirsting for more 
bloodshed,” Tammers said, “but I have 
another word to say yet. Where’s that 
interpreter ? ” 

He plucked the man from the crowd and 
thrust him forward. I never guessed how 
much picturesqueness of speech of a rough 
and ready kind Tammers possessed until I 
heard him then. 

He foretold many things that were about 
to befall the chief and his tribe—all of them 
evil. He described a parched land anda rain- 
less succession of years. He spoke of wither- 
ing winds that would blow sickness and boils 
from the aching north, and blasting, dry-eyed 
winds that would lie in wait to rush upon 
them from the near-by hills. He described 
the monstrous “skellem,” wild beasts that 
would slay all their cattle. Then, addressing 
Ruora, he predicted for him a special assort- 
ment of human ills. He would in due time 
swell in the sun and burst. His wives, 
driven mad by the devil of the hat, would 
inevitably cook him. Moreover, when he 
was dead his ghost would be flung into the 
land of his enemjes, who would chew his 
heart, mocking for ever at his torment and 
his fallen estate. 

Much more also Tammers said. It sounds 
very different, chill, almost humorous, even 
absurd, as I write it down here in cold blood. 
But standing there in the face of a torturing 
death, I seemed to hear the ring of a battle- 
song in that speech of Tammers. 

The chief cowered before his prophecies of 
woe, but Tchk-tchk had too long held 
influence over him to allow of any real revolt 
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from the advice he offered. Ruora seemed 
to say there was no help for it; he was 
bound to do as Tchk-tchk thought best. 

“ What’s that ?” asked Tammers. 

The interpreter gave us explicit details as 
to how we should be split open for the witch- 
doctor’s benefit, that he might read the 
future and obtain spells and omens to bring 
victory to Ruora in his wars. 

“Tell the chief if he eats any of us he'll 
die in agony!” ‘Tammers emphasized the 
warning by a really well-executed yell in good 
Bahonga fashion. 

Ruora looked uncomfortable at this, but 
Tchk-tchk’s arguments once more prevailed. 

“ We are children of the hat. Men born 
beneath the shadow of the hat are filled with 
witchcraft, and their flesh is dangerous. 
Death cannot destroy its wonderful power. 
It will wring the heart, and eat its way out 
of the stomach of him who swallows it,” cried 
‘Tammers again. 

The interpreter gave the witch-doctor’s 
answer. He feared not the white wizards ; 
while, as for the power claimed for our flesh 
by ‘Tammers, he derided it, and swore to eat 
a large helping of each of us himself, and 
thus force the devil of the hat to become 
his devil. 

In short, he defied us very successfully, 
and everyone seemed much impressed with 
his courage. 

“The interpreter says this is the biggest 
witch-doctor in the world. He has killed 
off half the tribe by suggesting suspicions to 
Ruora. I think, Anson, it’s time someone 
took him in hand.” There was a light in 
‘Tammers’ eyes as he said this. 

I stared at him expectantly. What was he 
going to do ? Was he about to strangle 
Tchk-tchk with his hands? It was clear he 
had some scheme in his head. 

Tchk-tchk ordered our guards to hold us 
tight, and advanced upon us with a broad- 
bladed weapon that made me shiver. 

“ Ruora,” shouted Tammers, “if we die, 
you will also die. Our witchcraft will slay 
you. You may kill us, but we shall not be 
dead. Our flesh will grip the inside of your 
body as a strong wind grips a plantain leaf, 
and it will tear you to shreds.” 

Tchk-tchk gnashed on us with his teeth. 
“These men are liars. Their flesh is as the 
flesh of little children!” he screamed, for 
Ruora bade him stay his hand. 

Death stood face to face with us at that 


moment. 
“QO chief, you who are wise, you shall be 
the judge,” 


Tammers spoke again. “ That 
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refuse-hung wizard says that we are liars. 
Nay, but it is he who lies! For, indeed, our 
flesh can surely eat its way out of him who 
swallows it.” 

“How can I know the truth?” cried 
Ruora, in great agitation between the pre- 
tensions of the rival wizards. 

“Prove us!” ‘Tammers hurled out his 
challenge. 

I knew Tammers to be a man of infinite 
resource, but how under heaven he was 
going to furnish proof of his threats until one 
or the other of us was in process of digestion 
I could not conceive! A dreadful idea 
struck me that he meant to give himself to 
death with the hope of saving my life. 

“Tammers, stop!” I laid my hand upon 
his arm. He gave me a reassuring wink. 

“How can any prove you unless indeed 
you die?” retorted Ruora, gloomily. 

“Taste us !” 

A dead silence held the assembly for a 
moment. Even the seasoned chief was 
taken aback by this outrageous proposal. A 
confused recollection of the Merchant of 
Venice hummed through my _ bewildered 
brain. But Tammers was ready. 

“Aye, taste us and see,” he repeated ; 
then, seeing that Ruora shrank from testing 
our boasted unwholesomeness in person, he 
added, “ Let this old man taste and see. 
Let him eat but my little finger, and it will 
pierce his liver with ravening teeth as I and 
my companion have said.” 

It was handsome of Tammers to include 
me, for up to that point my sole contribution 
to the scene had been, I fear, my song and 
an ill-supported assumption of indifference 
to danger. 

Perhaps Ruora was not loth to put his 
high priest’s life in jeopardy. Tchk-tchk was 
a despot in his own line, and no doubt 
Ruora relished opposition as little as any 
other tyrant. 

“ Eat, father of wizards !” he called out. 

“Hearken again, O chief!” Tammers 
cried. “So mighty is the hat-devil that, if 
this old man, who fears to eat, will but lick 
my finger my words shall be proved !” 

But after all Tchk-tchk had the courage 
of his convictions. He was well versed in 
bluffing, himself, and I feel certain he be- 
lieved Tammers was also playing that time- 
honoured game. Anyhow, when Ruora 
growled, “ Lick, O wizard!” he licked un- 
reservedly. 

He was the centre of all eyes, and in the 
midst of the rather prolonged operation 
Ruora put a question. ‘T'chk-tchk replied. 
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“What is he saying?” I inquired, in a 
quiver of excitement. 

“Says it tastes all right,” said Tammers, 
with complacency. “He’s not through with 
that preservative yet, Anson.” 

In a few minutes the old wizard began a 
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twenty diamonds, the full number Tammers 
demanded before he would promise to return 
no more for the purpose of recovering the 
magic hat that had endowed him with such 
useful capabilities. 

“Tammers !” I exclaimed, “ who but you 
could have hit upon such a notion ? ” ; 

“I’ve never had so bad a fright in my 
life,” he said; “if they'd asked for my 


“ TasTE us!” 


fresh series of antics, but of an entirely new 
description. ‘They were, in fact, the con- 
vulsions of an unconquerable anguish. With 
an extraordinary fortitude he tried to conceal 
his pain by aping his former movements. 
His last effort culminated in a rush at Tam- 
mers, but he fell before reaching us. 

I cannot set down the details of the horrid 
scene. Ruora and his people looked on at 
Tchk-tchk’s sufferings with a cold if absorbed 
curiosity, until death put an end to them. 

“1 don’t think they'll press us to stop on 
now,” observed Tammers. 

And, in fact, they were anxious to be rid of 
us as soon as might be. The moon still 
rode high as we set out on our return journey 
to the coast. We took with us five-and- 








trigger-finger, I must have given it! Think 
of that ! 

“T’d like to have had a chance to clean 
up that soup-kitchen before we left,” he went 
on. “The only thing I hope is that those 
cannibals won’t be able to deny themselves 
the luxury of eating old Tchk-tchk. There’s 
enough poison in that carcass to do a lot of 
harm. I say, Anson, this’ll make rather a 
good incident for your book on Mrs. Africa,” 
he ended, critically. 

“Except that no one will believe it.” 

“What? You mean you'll leave it out ?” 
His disappointment was plain. 

“No,” I replied, “perhaps I'll tell it as 
fiction.” 


And I have. 















Sovereigns I Have Met. 


By HELENE VACARESCO. 


IIL—SOME PERSONAL 


REMINISCENCES 


OF KING EDWARD VIL. 


[In the following article Mlle. Vacaresco gives a slight but interesting account of a visit paid by King 
Edward, when Prince of Wales, to the Roumanian Court, together with an amusing description of the 
tableaux vivants devised by the ingenuity of the Queen herself for his special entertainment. ] 


HE arrival of a Royal visitor 
| at a foreign Court is always 
an important event, especially 
when, as in the case of King 
Edward’s visit to Roumania a 
few years ago, the illustrious 
guest is unknown to the august couple who 
are to entertain him during several days. 
Moreover, the Prince of Wales, as he was 
then, had chosen a season when the presence 
ef foreign Sovereigns at our Court was 
unusual, and the problem was a hard one— 
how to make him spend his time pleasantly 
in the summer residence 
of the King? Of course, 
the official programme 
would have to be re- 
garded, but our Queen 
felt strongly that the 
Prince of Wales should 
be received with some 
novel form of entertain- 
ment, so that he might 
carry back with him a 
charming recollection of 
a country whose situa- 
tion and destinies had 
hitherto been so widely 
different from those of 
all the other European 
nations. Besides, Her 
Majesty was always 
anxious to spare her 
fellow-sufferers—that is 
to say, Royal Princes 
and Princesses — the 
monotonous process of 
seeing everywhere the 
same festivities, and of 
gathering from their tra- 
vels little genuine delight. 

On the other hand, we did not know much 
about the Prince of Wales, although we had 
read frequent descriptions of his tastes and 
habits. But as we were all aware that a 
Prince’s character is only familiar to those 
who approach him daily, and that there is 
not much to be gathered on this subject 
from newspapers and reports, the heir to the 
English throne was quite a stranger to us. 
No one could tell what kind of entertain- 
ment would be most agreeable to one who- 
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had seen half the world, who had visited 
India, and who had spent many months every 
spring in the French capital. When asked 
to give my opinion of the arrangements 
made for the Prince’s visit I was so perplexed 
that I was reduced to declaring that to my 
mind nothing seemed more natural and more 
courteous than to pursue the usual course 
to offer His Royal Highness as many ex- 
cellent dinners and brilliant luncheons as he 
could swallow during his short stay, to show 
him a fair number of military pageants, to 
take him for as many walks and drives 
through the beautiful 
forest as he would care 
to undertake, and then 
to close the whole series 
of receptions by a big 
party. Besides, the 
weather was sultry, 
though October was at 
hand. The Prince would 
certainly feel grateful for 
not being disturbed by 
new arrangements, and 
would prefer the familiar, 
though monotonous, for- 
nalities with which he 
had been acquainted 
since his childhood. 
The Queen looked 
daggers at me as I wound 
up by saying that we 
should probably discover 
also that we were all 
incapable of inventing 
anything new and attrac- 
tive in the way of theatri- 
cals, dances, or picnics. 
Her Majesty immedi- 
ately arose and declared 
that, if the heat had deprived us of our sense 
and courage, she herself was not disposed to 
fall asleep or to allow the Prince to find his 
sojourn in Roumania tedious. In vain I 
argued ; in vain I pointed out that the date 
of the Royal visit came close upon the day 
when the Queen was due at the manceuvres, 
where the King specially desired her pre- 
sence ; in vain I tried to prove how delighted 
the Prince would be by the surrounding 
landscape, by the wildness of the rocks and 
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mountains under the floods of golden sun- 
shine. The Queen’s face wore a look of 
determination whose meaning I could guess. 
I did not, therefore, feel astonished when 
next morning, a few minutes after sunrise, I 
was summoned to her apartments. For these 
early interviews the Queen had the habit of 
striking a few notes on the piano, and, as my 
sitting-room was situated just above Her 
Majesty’s boudoir, I immediately obeyed and 
ran downstairs. ‘The Queen was 
standing in the middle of the 


room,* her face full of joy. . 

“ Eureka!” she cried. “Oh, Iam La 
. , 

so pleased. I have hit on such / 


a beautiful idea! And without 
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your help, too! On the contrary, you lazy 
thing, you tried to thwart and discourage me. 
But I now will have my own way.” 

“ And what is the marvellous idea, madam, 
may I ask?” 

“'Tableaux vivants.” 

“'Tableaux vivants ?” I repeated, in a sub- 
dued voice, yet in tones of respectful 
criticism. 

“Yes, tableaux vivants.” 

“But the Prince of Wales must have seen 
more than a thousand tableaux vivants in his 
life.” 

“Don’t be silly! These tableaux vivants 
will be quite unlike any he has ever seen, or 
anyone else either.” 

I failed to understand. 

“Wait till I explain. The tableaux will 
represent a charade, and the initials of the 

*A photograph of this room appears on the next page. 
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words of the charade will be our guest’s own 
title—‘ Prince of Wales.’ The subject of 
each tableau will begin with one of the letters 
of those three words. ‘There are thirteen 
letters in the words ; therefore you will have 
thirteen tableaux, and a fourteenth that will 
represent the Prince of Wales himself, or one 
of his predecessors, because all the subjects 
of these tableaux will be taken from the 
history of England or from English fiction. 
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WHERE KING EDWARD WAS A GUEST. 


Now go back to and let me 
work.” 

In the calm solitude upstairs, where I 
looked out upon the neighbouring forest, 
whose dark-green branches were already red- 
dened by the twofold colour of the autumn 
leaves and of the sunlight striking softly down 
the sloping glades and pathways, my first 
care was to take down the two volumes of 
Macaulay’s “ History of England” and cast 
a glance over the engrossing pages. But my 
search, though careful, was without result, as 
I could find no personages who seemed 
suitable to play a part in our projected 
tableaux. As I let the books fall upon the 
carpet, and was about to turn to some other 
occupation, the Queen, whose light tread I 
had not heard, was by my side, holding in her 
outstretched hands a heap of papers on 
which her firm, bold writing had traced 


your room 
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something which very much resembled a 
plan of battle. 

“Look here! Every tableau will repre- 
sent an episode from one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. See! All the initials of the names 
will form the letters of the three words ‘Prince 
of Wales’: Perdita, Richard III, Imogen, 
and so on. Now, telegraph toall the people 
who are likely to accept our invitation. Here 
is also a list of the people I want you to ask. 
Tell them to come to Sinaia by the next 
train. There is no time to lose.” 


“And the manceuvres, madam? I sup- 
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be even mentioned. ~- The tableaux vivants 
are not put down in the official programme. 
‘Dura lex, sed lex,’” said the Queen ; and 
she sighed softly. 

I was quite abashed and terror-stricken 
at these words. If the Prince’s curiosity 
should fail to be awakened, our plans, our 
labour, which I guessed might prove hard, 
would be perfectly useless, and I vowed to 
myself that in some way such a catastrophe 
could and should be avoided. The great 
day was fast approaching. First was to come 
the Queen’s visit to the vast plain where the 
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pose your Majesty intends to give up the 
manceuvres ?” 

“ By no means. I never give up an iota 
of what I deem my duty—we shall be able to 
arrange everything beautifully, I assure you.” 

“And what says the King ?” 

“The King allows us to arrange the 
performance, but under one condition 
rather a severe one. He must totally ignore 
our doings; the official existence in the 
castle must remain perfectly undisturbed, 
and when the Prince of Wales arrives, should 
he feel fatigued, the representation must not 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA’S BOUDOIR AT SINAIA. 


manceuvres took place. Then the King’s 
intention was to proceed to Bucharest and 
to show his capital to the Prince of Wales. 
Afterwards the Prince was due at Sinaia, 
where the grand reception was prepared. 
While the train briskly carried us to the 
field of the manceuvres we were—both the 
Queen and myself— absorbed in thought, 
deep and serious indeed, but in no way 
connected with military pursuits. On one 
side of the carriage stood the King, sur- 
rounded by generals, colonels, and equer- 
ries-in-waiting, expounding the merits of a 
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cannon or a 
but a few 


new 


side, 


new gun. On the other 
apart, the Queen 
exchanged with me such typical remarks 
as these: “Has Mr. V received his 
wig?” “ Miss Z does not hold her head 
well; and the flower in her hair should be 
red, not blue.” “We must tell Othello to 
look just a little bit more savage.” 

A couple of minutes in a swift landau 
brought us to the plain, where bayonets and 
under the glare of the 


steps 


sabres glistened 
scorching sun. 
But neither 
the sound of 
trumpets echo- 
ing from hill to 
hill, nor the 
mad rush of 
cavalry, nor 
the roar of the 


cannon could 
divert our 
minds from 


this chief pre- 
occupat ion. 


Flags waved, 
shrill com- 


mands pierced 
the sultry air, 
regiments were 
poured like 
water from the 
distant horizon 
till they reach- 
ed the landau 
where the 
Queen sat wait- 
ing and waving 
her handker- 
chief, but we 
saw nothing 
before our eyes 
save the little 
theatre where, 
even during 
our absence, 
the improvised 
actors were busy. Even when the Queen fol- 
lowed the King in the pathway opened for 
them amid the cheering soldiers, the Queen, 
without ceasing for one moment to bow and to 
appear engrossed with everything she saw, 
turned to me and muttered: “ We have no 
Falstaff yet. Do try and discover among your 
acquaintances someone who might be a good 
Falstaff. I am afraid we shall not be back 
before evening, but I hope they are doing their 
best without us. But it zs annoying to have 
been obliged to leave the castle on the eve 
Vol. xxv..—3 
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of such a day. Now, I suppose, we shall be 
obliged to sit up the whole night.” 

Towards twilight the Royal train bore us 
back to the castle, while the King proceeded 
to Bucharest. Slowly in the soft haze of the 
evening light we ascended the steep route: a 
cool wind was rising, and the new-born 
moon floated in the gorgeous autumn sky. 
From the station to the castle, notwithstand- 
ing the pace at which the postillion was 
driving his four stalwart horses, we found the 
read long, and 
gave a sigh of 
relief as the 
castle, illu- 
minated like a 
fairy vision, at 
last burst upon 
our sight. ‘The 
postillion sang 
awild song and 
joyful greet- 
ings came from 
trumpets and 
voices to tell 
the sleepy 
mountain for- 
ests that their 
(Queen was re- 
turningtothem 
under the rays 
of the young 
moon. 

We stop up- 
on the thres- 
hold—the 
huge doors are 
wide open 
the Queen 
stops, and an 
exclamation of 
amazement 
and delight 
falls from her 
lips. I follow 
quickly upon 
her steps. 
beholds is a_ glorious 
one indeed, and one which I shall never 
forget. There in the high hall, where 
knights in armour form a range of spectators 
against the gilded walls, all the glory, all the 
glamour of the past seems to rise before our 
dazzled eyes. There is Mary Queen of Scots, 
and quite close to her, heedless of anach- 
ronism, seeing that she is but the daughter 
of a poet’s dream, there is Perdita. Here 
Richard III. looks grim and resolute, while 
Shylock upon him. Cleopatra, in 


The sight -she 


smiles 
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loose robes of yellow and purple, walks hand 
in hand with Oberon ; the gay group cf the 
Merry Wives of Windsor cluster round King 
Lear, and Cordelia leans upon the arm of 
Mary Tudor. In the two of the 
tableaux we have been obliged to abandon 
Shakespeare for Schiller and Victor Hugo ; 
thus is explained the presence of (Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Stu 


case of 
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The arrival of the Prince took place in 
the usual manner, to the accompaniment 
of music, military salutes, and 
official greetings. We were all presented to 
Queen Victoria’s heir, and we noticed that 
he looked courteous and pleasant in spite of 
the circumstances. Then we were immedi- 
ately told that the Prince would lunch and 

take tea with the King 


speeches, 





art, and Mary ‘Tudor. 

As “CarmenSylva” 
had foretold, we slept 
very little that night. 


When I went up to 
my room, instead of 
seeking repose after 
the awful fatigue of 
the day, I had to 
compose the French 
verses to be recited 
before each tableau : 
and the first grey 
streaks of dawn 


decked the sky before 
1 had composed the 


final stanzas. Over 
come by weariness, 
giddy and dazed, I 


fell asleep and dream 
of a. battlefield, 
through the depths of 
which a man dressed 


ed 


in glistening red 
armour rode at full 
speed. I awoke to 
hear bugles and trum 
pets sound a shrill 
march under our 
windows. ‘The troops 
in the castle were 
now astir. Already 


in the castle halls my 
companions, dressed 
in crisp white muslin, 
awaited my arrival, 
and were afraid that 
I might be too late. 


“ Make haste! make THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 
— " ‘ KING 
haste ! they cried ; From a Photo 


‘we are soon going 

to the station.” It was even warmer than yes 
terday ; the night had brought no coolness. 
How we pitied the unfortunate Prince, who 
had to travel and td accomplish so many weari 
some details of etiquette in such a furnace ! 
“It will remind him of India, perhaps,” we 


said. “ Let us give him flowers and look our 
gayest; the sight of white dresses, joyous 


faces, and bright flowers may refresh him.” 


a J 





and Queen, and that 
| we should see nothing 
| of him before dinner. 
So we had the whole 
afternoon toourselves, 
and great was our 
delight when we re- 
turned to the quiet of 
our apartments 
and felt free to taste 
a few hours of well- 
earned repose. 

My dog, a beauti- 
ful yellow setter, lay 
stretched on the car- 
pet at my feet, and 
my mother sat on the 
threshold of the bal- 
cony, intent on a 
piece of dainty em 
broidery. Ada (that 
was the dog’s name) 
did not inhabit the 
Royal stable, but was 
a daily visitor there, 
although we were al 
ways anxious to keep 
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her from running 
about the staircases 


and perhaps meeting 
the King, to whom 
her presence might 
cause annoyance. But 
on that particularafter 
noon Ada looked the 
picture of utter lazi 
ness and comfort, and 
her golden eyes gazed 
at us with an air of 
perfect tranquillity 
and content. We little 
guessed the important part she was called 
upon to play, and we chatted about the 
reception and the Prince of Wales and kept 
wondering whether he would care to see the 
tableaux vivants. “It zs a shame,” I was 
saying, “that the Prince should be unaware 
of all the worry the rehearsals have caused. | 
am convinced that he would insist on seeing 
the representation if he only knew » J 
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SOVEREIGNS 


had not time to finish the sentence before 
\da darted towards the door, pushed it open, 
and rushed along the corridor, followed by 
our distressed but vain appeals. “ Ada, come 
back!” we cried; “come back instantly!” 
But we dared not call too loud, because the 
castle was plunged in absolute stillness ; but 
we followed the truant downstairs and arrived 
in time to see her throw herself down at the 
feet of a gentleman dressed in a plain grey 
suit, who was smoking 
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go back ; Iam accustomed to be obeyed. You 
have seen me, caressed me, delighted me—you 
are one of the smartest young ladies I have 
met. Is not that compliment enough? Now 
go back.” And with quiet authority the 
Prince touched the dog’s collar. Ada, as 
if mesmerized with the words and action, 
crept back to her place by our side and 
seemed willing to follow us. So we had 
nothing more to do but to thank and curtsy 

and leave the Prince 
ae) §6to his reverie and 





a cigar at an Open [Ree 


* 5 ae 


window, and whom I 
mistook for one of 
the Prince’s equerries. 
Che dog overwhelmed 
the unknown gentle- 
man with caresses, and 
I must say that her 
impertinence seemed 
to please him. Sud- 
denly he cast a glance 
upon us as we stood 
panting and aghast 
before him, and he 
immediately took in 
the situation. 

“You want to get 
this beautiful creature 
back to her room, do 
you not? Please let 
me help you. Dogs 
are fond of me, and 
perhaps even this one 
will obey me _ better 
than you.” 

There was so much 
easy grace and com- 
posure in the tone in 
which these words 
were spoken that | 
felt startled, lifted my 
eyes to the stranger’s 
visage, and recognised 
the Prince of Wales! 

I made a lowcurtsy. 
“Miss Vacaresco, if 
I am not mistaken,” 
said His Royal High- 
ness; “and this is 
Madame Vacaresco, 
your mother, I am sure, for you are so very 
nuch alike.” 

And as I expressed my surprise that the 
Prince remembered my name, which he had 
heard mentioned only once that morning at 

e station, he said, “I have an excellent 
a real treasure for a Prince. Now, 
You must 





THE KING 


lemory 
\da, go back with your mistress. 





OF 
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cigar. He extended 
his hand, and we were 
on the point of retir- 
ing when, with some 
hesitation, the Prince 
advanced again  to- 
ward us. 
“There is some- 
| thing I want to say 
to you,” he said. 
“This is—I must call 
it so—a most fortu 
| nate incident. 
you love dogs. I have 
a dog here with me 
my little Beatie, whom 
I call Beatie ‘the 
Traveller,’ because he 
always accompanies 
me on my journeys. 
But now the poor 
little thing is an in- 
valid. Will you come 
| and see him? He lies 
here in my sitting 
room. His paw was 
caught in the door of 
the railway - carriage, 
and he has suffered 
dreadfully. He has 
had to be left a good 
deal alone, and he 
loves st ciety.” 

The Prince opened 
the door of his large, 
comfortable sitting 
room, and here little 
Beatie came to meet 
us and make friends 

with Ada. Theanimal, acharming white lupetto, 
limped, and his paw was carefully bandaged. 
“Could you not let Ada stay with him 
while we take tea?” inquired the Prince. 
“Certainly, sir,” mother. 
“Besides, I can remain here also, as I do 
not much care about functions and official 


I see 


ROUMANTA, 


answered my 


receptions.” 
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“ Ah!” replied the Prince. ‘ What would 
ycu say if you were in my place ?” 

Beatie was nw on my knees, and felt at 
home with us. I began to talk to the dog. 
sSeatie know that we have prepared 
a_ beautiful tableaux vivants for 
Beatie’s master to enjoy, and that, if Beatie’s 
master not his desire to see 
them, the tableaux will not be represented, 
and we should feel very disappointed indeed?” 
These words, idly said, seemed to be as idly 
listened to, but when, a few hours later, we 
saluted the Prince of Wales downstairs, I 
noticed that the Queen’s brow wore a gleam 


* Does 


series of 


does express 


MAGAZINE. 


The famous tableaux vivants proved an 
immense success, the more so because His 
Royal Highness, who almost from the begin- 
ning had guessed the words of the charade, 
graciously pretended to be at his wits’ end 
and very puzzled. At last the closing scene 
brought Falstaff and the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Henry V.) under his eyes, and 
the following lines were recited : 

Toi qui comme ton peuple en buvant dans son verre, 

O, Prince allégre et sage, O, vainqueur d’ Agincourt, 
Regarde un autre Prince, espoir de I’ Angleterre, 

Ainsi que toi digne de son amour. 


The Prince was deeply moved and thanked 
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From a) 
of triumph, wi 
children 
maids of 


and she said: “ You know, my 
‘(she always addressed her young 
“my children”), “the 
Prince says he has brought a very clever 
little Roumania, and 
Beatie has asked the Prince, ‘My master, 
how are you going to spend the evening of 
your first day in Sinaia?’ And this question 
the Prince has repeated to me. | 


honour as 


dog called Beatie to 


suppe se 


you all guess what I have answered.” The 
witty and delicate way in which he _ had 


arranged matters made the Prince dear to all 
the juvenile party assembled round him. 
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me heartily. “I will never forget you,” said 
he; “you have loved my dog, and you know 


the proverb, ‘Love me, love my dog.’ 
And the lines in which you so strongly 
bring out a resemblance between myself 


and one of England’s most glorious Kings 
appeal so strongly to my soul that I should 
like to keep them as one of the best omens I 
have ever known. Please write them down 


for me. I must have them written in your 
own hand, and I will show them to my 
mother and to the Princess; they will 


both be as grateful to you for them as 
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Iam. You are well aware, if you have 
heard anything of myself and my character, 
that these words in my mouth are not idle 
words.” In fact, the very. next day, dur- 
ing a long walk we took in the mountains, 
the Prince more than once came and walked 
by my side, asking me many questions about 
my country and my own pursuits, and telling 
me a good deal about himself and his own 
experience as a traveller and as a Royal heir. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have been a most fortu- 
nate man—heir to a great throne and yet 
able to enjoy liberty. I have an admirable 
mother, an exquisite wife and charming 
children, a whole nation—nay, many nations 
in one—to love and please. I sometimes 
wonder how I manage not to become selfish 
and hard - hearted. Yet I pity misery 
and want, and when I have seen a 
worried or an anxious face I cannot sleep 
before I have inquired into the cause of the 
poor creature’s distress. I catch very vivid 
impressions when I travel, and I daily write 
to the Princess such descriptions of land- 
scapes and people as I well can cram into 
a reasonable letter. She keeps these, and 
could one day make a book out of my 
travelling notes.. I wish you could see the 
Princess. She possesses a soul as perfect as 
her face, which you must know is very sweet 
and beautiful.” 

How strenuous would prove the efforts of 
the new King in favour of his people, how 
high his ideal of a monarch would rise, I had 
been able to discover in many conversations 
with His Majesty. “No one can tell,” he 
said, “the vast difference which the change of 
position creates between an Heir-Apparent 
and the Sovereign he afterwards becomes. I 
feel persuaded that even my face will change 
when I become a King. I fervently desire 
that the moment will be long in coming. I 
know I am in many ways rendering real 
service to my country as Heir-Apparent. I 
thus become acquainted not only with the 
people of England, but with all the interest- 
ing people abroad. I have learnt the organi- 
zation of every State, and many a foreign 
politician has developed in my presence his 
plans and methods and views. There is 
nothing like travelling to form the mind of a 
Prince, and I have always loved going from 
land to land. How your country has re- 
minded me of India! The feeling that I 
shall never go to India again is very strong 
within me, and it saddens me. You cannot 
imagine, even in your dreams, the beauty of 
India and its lasting splendour. My mother, 
the first Empress of that marvellous Empire, 
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has never visited it, though in her heart she 
has often desired to do so.” 

Then, while the Prince thus spoke, I put 
a sudden question which somehow seemed 
to startle him : 

“Sir, dare I ask your Royal Highness to 
tell me this: Are Princes happier than other 
men ?” 

“What is your own opinion ?” he replied. 
“ Before I answer I should like to hear it.” 

“Oh, sir, I am convinced they are a 
thousand times happier, though, of course, 
grief comes to them through the same causes 
as to others. But the cares of the people 
and the Crown are not, I am sure, a load 
added to affliction. On the contrary, great- 
ness helps to bear affliction. Greatness 
brings with it a strong desire of life, a keen 
enjoyment of its cares and toils.” 

“You are perfectly right,” answered the 
Prince. “I do not think that Princes are 
more liable to feel grief than other mortals ; 
nor, indeed, to feel it to the same extent. 
You see, if we are really awake to the callings 
of our position and its innumerable duties, 
we have no time to nourish our emotions ; 
and then there is a great consolation in the 
certainty that so many share your sorrows 
or your joys. For instance, I have been 
a very happy man—a perfectly happy man ; 
yet this does not mean that I have not often 
mourned and grieved.” 

These and similar reflections revealed 
King Edward’s strong and cheerful mind ; 
a mind which openly rejects hypocrisy, 
cultivates gaiety and self-possession, deems 
the best courage to be that kind of moral 
courage to which every hour and duty of the 


day is precious—the highest quality of a 


Sovereign. 
The Prince left after three days’ sojourn 
among the Carpathians. “I shall never 


forget you,” said he again, before he mounted 
the steps of his railway carriage; “I shall 
never forget your words and their good 
omen.” 

The remembrance of these 
which memory clings so warmly, was strong 
upon me when I saw last year the King and 
Queen enter the choir of Westminster Abbey 
on the glorious morning of their Coronation. 
As I stood there and gazed upon the admir- 
able scene I prayed with fervour for the 
happiness of pvoth Sovereigns, while the 
august and radiant pair received the blessings 
of Heaven on their bowed heads, and while 
the mingled voices of cannon, bells, and 
organs were bearing the good news from town 
to borough all along the lands and seas, 


scenes, 0 




















By Mayne LInpbsay. 


HE slow mixed train, that 
had toiled out of all manner 
of dusty, obscure places, 
panted between the  loop- 
holed, red walls of Shab- 
jehanabad—commonly known 
as “Shahj’han’bad ”—station. It disgorged 
a mob of natives to join the parti-coloured 
throng upon the platform ; for the moment 
the hiss of steam dominated the cries of 
water sellers and of fruit pedlars thrusting their 
wares to barred compartment windows, amid 
the babble of Hindustani ; and then the train 
crept out again on its way to Calcutta, and 
the few European travellers made haste to 
escape. In three minutes only one white 
man remained, gaping upon his present sur- 
roundings in what appeared to be a charmed 
appreciation. 

He loitered down the platform, gazing with 
an ingenuous relish at the advertisements ; 
sniffing the hot, heavy odours of a great city 
into his lungs ; a strange-looking figure of an 
awkward young man, whose clothes were a 
travesty of English garments, and whose 





chin was blue with a two days’ stubble. Even 


the indigo bristles could not give him a 
sinister appearance; there was something 
refreshing in his artless delight, as he pro 
gressed slowly, bundle in hand, at the dreary 
stalenesses of a great railway-station. 

He came at last to the deep veranda before 
the road. There were dust, and flaring yellow 
sunlight, and the bustle of traffic, many-hued, 
without ; he took it all in solemnly before he 
picked a garri, and instructed the driver to 
take him to the rest bungalow. 

“IT am going to the Be/ati shops after, to 
make a few little purchases, garriwan,” he 
said. ‘And there is the bandstand to do 
before dinner, I believe. Whip up that mis- 
begotten bundle of bones between the shafts, 
or you get no further hiring from me.” 

He lolled back upon the shabby cushions, 
and tipped a battered sun-hat rakishly over 
one eye. Mellars, the police superintendent, 
driving by at the moment in his smart high 
dog-cart, gave him an unobtrusive profes- 
sional survey as he passed, and summed him 
up as an indigo assistant, grown “jungly” 
from existence at the back of beyond. “ Let 
us hope Nabbi Buksh’s cooking won't floor 
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him at the start,” commented the policeman, 
as the equipage turned into the dak bunga- 
low’s gates. “He has evidently come to 
light for an elaborate spree.” 

But it was with an air of impressive gravity 
that the arrival issued his orders to the dak 
khansama, an elderly and wily Mussulman, 
who preyed upon the humbler type of 
European traveller that the new modern 
hotels had left to him. And when, at seven 
o'clock, the young man returned from his 
drive with parcels heaped high about him, 
Nabbi Buksh skipped down the veranda 
steps with his profoundest salaam, and held 
the ragged reed curtain aside reverentially 
that this youthful Croesus might enter. There 
was a magnum of cheap champagne sitting 
upon the front seat of the garri; and such 
luxury had not been known at the bungalow 
since the day that a bagman visitor had 
suddenly discovered himself to be a part- 
winner of the Calcutta Derby, the great 
sweepstake of India. 

“ Pickles, and paté de foie gras, and tinned 
salmon, and bacon,” their owner said, ticking 
them off. “Now, I want a rattling good 
dinner at eight o’clock, and dash the expense. 
rhere are quail in the basket under the seat 

Not there—you! ‘That’s my new dress- 
suit, and a couple of boiled rags to make me 
feel it is a special occasion. Gad! it és my 
party at last; and here is the man to enjoy it.’ 

“Put the clothes upon Tyrer Sahib’s bed 
and see that the studs are in their place,” 
said Nabbi Buksh te an underling. For his 
own part he had the champagne to lay on 
ice, and he would delegate the duty to no one. 

‘Tyrer stalked up the veranda, puffing at a 
large cheroot, and stood with his hands in 
his pockets, foolishly smiling at a winking 
gold chain, a shabby silver locket dangling 
upon it, which was looped upon his waist- 
When he withdrew his admiring gaze 
from his purchase and looked about for a 
chair, he met the eyes of the other sojourner 
at the bungalow. 

Mr. Sydney Nuttall had been heard to say 
he had travelled in kerosene. If that respect- 
able, but unpretentious, occupation had been 
his, it must have been at a time beyond the 
memory of his Indian associates, who knew 
him usually, after the preliminary of a rail- 
way or hotel encounter, to their cost across 
a card-table. Of late bad luck, an increasing 
Wariness among his acquaintances, and the 
necessity of dodging many happy hunting- 
grounds had made him seedy and hungry- 
looking. Most people would have recog- 
sed him instantly for the man he was; 
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he hardly dared believe in his good for- 
tune when he saw that the new-comer 
was looking wistfully towards him. Here was 
actually existing a simpleton who could 
still be undismayed by the disreputability 
of his nose and his apparel— nay, who 
could be taken in handsomely by his well- 
worn, familiar airs. He felt in his pocket 
to make certain that he could call for whisky 
and sodas. Then he called, ostentatiously, 
and introduced himself. In half an hour he 
had secured an invitation to dinner; and at 
eight o’clock, with a frayed white linen suit 
and a scarlet cummerbund bedecking him, he 
was strolling in to share the magnum, his 
hand upon the glossy new coat-sleeve of his 
benefactor. It was, Mr. Nuttall exulted to 
himself, as he moved dreamlike to the feast, 
as good as a straight flush after a run of pairs. 

“You don’t know what it is like to sit 
down to a decent meal with a white man 
again, after being out in the cold for five 
years,” Tyrer said. He beamed upon the 
khansama’s table decoration of marigolds 
and red hedge-roses, with a cart-wheel of 
pewter spoons surrounding them. 

Nuttall privately thought he did; but he 
said nothing. He was curious to know some 
more about this moneyed person, beyond the 
fact already drawn above the whisky and 
soda. And that was, briefly, that the money 
was there. He had seen a crackling pocket- 
book, and the sight of it had warmed his 
blood like wine. And the owner was green 
—oh! how deliciously green he was! For 
he thought Nabbi Buksh’s hostelry was the 
resort of rank and fashion; and he took 
Mr. Sydney Nuttall for a Government 
official. He had swallowed, indeed, a very 
large quantity of fabrications in the passing 
hour ; Nuttall’s genius lay in the generation 
of many and varied lies. It was now the 
young man’s turn to speak about himself. As 
his ws-a-vis surmised would come to pass, the 
first glass of champagne loosened his tongue. 

“You mustn’t think I’m grumbling. I’ve 
had awful luck,” he said. “It was heaps 
better than being a shipper’s clerk at fifteen 
shillings a week. And that’s what I was, in 
a dirty little City den, when I was nineteen, 
which was when I met the Rajah.” 

“Of —— ?” Nuttall queried. 

“ Bitipur,” Tyrer said, proudly. “ You've 
heard of Aim, of course. Here—your glass 
isn’t half full. Khansama!” 

Nuttall moistened his lips—no more; there 
was business to be done. He remarked that 
he had heard of the Rajah, and that he 
understood he was one of the eld-fashioned 
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sort, who kept his State to himself and had 
not gone in for English society and a racing 
stable. 

*“'That’s true ; barring the presence of the 
Resident and a few missionaries, you might 
be out of the British Empire altogether in 
Bitipur,” Tyrer said. “ But he ruled ’em; 
he was a good man; high caste; blue 
blood ; he kept his end up in style ; there’s 
a native saying in Rajputana that the Maha- 
rajah_ of is a moneylender and the 
Nawab of is a jockey, but that Bitipur 
is a prince first and a man afterwards. He 
came across me in a queer way. 

“T was down at the docks for Wilson 
that was my guv’nor—when I happened to 
pick up a signet-ring. Turned out after- 
wards it belonged to the Rajah of Bitipur, 
and that there was an awful fuss being made 
about it. Wilson tried to take ail the credit, 
of course, when it was handed back, but 
Bitipur was too ‘cute: he sent for the person 
that had picked it up. He was at Claridge’s ; 
don’t I remember my heart being in my 
boots when the flunkey showed me up? He 
said it was valuable ; and then he thanked 
me. One thing led to another ; I don’t know 

he seemed to like me—he asked me what 
I was doing, and I said there wasn’t much 
in it, and I wanted something better. 

In the end he offered me his secretaryship. 
You can imagine 
my feelings! I 
didn’t want to 
accept at first 
it sounded such 
a mighty big job 
for a chap like 
me to tackle 
but the Rajah 
wouldn’t take 
‘no’ for an an- 
swer. Eastern 
princes are fond 
of doing things ‘ 
when they are 
least expected, 
or, at least, Ae is ; 
there is a touch 
of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ fellow 
what do you call 
hin ? Haroun 
al Raschid 
about my Rajah. 
After all it 


wasn’t 


difficult a bit, for he hada 
whole regiment of 
scribes 


Hindu 
and Allahabad 
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B.A.’s on the spot, as I found when we 
arrived at Bitypur. 

“T read English to him, as well as wrote 
his letters. I had a suite of rooms and the run 
of my teeth, and he took to sending for me 
to amuse him in the evenings. I taught 
him ‘ Beggar -my-neighbour’; and you 
wouldn’t believe, Mr. Nuttall, how much he 
enjoyed it. If I had been fond of sport I 
dare say I should have stuck to it longer ; 
but I’m just a Cockney, and I don’t know a 
blackbuck from: a donkey. I never asked 
for leave; and I had the contract for 
five years and regular pay, and nothing 
to spend it on. My time’s up now; I may 
go back or I may not, but for the present 
I’m a free man. I shall go home and show 
7em what I’m fit for, first thing ; I know that. 
I’ve got a sister, badly off, married in 
Camberwell; it will be a lark playing the 
rich Indian uncle to the kiddies. And, mind 
you, I don’t suppose I spent ten per cent. 
of my screw all the time. Yes, the 
Rajah is a thunderin’ good sort, though he’s 
not one of the ‘enlightened’ ones. What do 
you think of that wine, now ?” 

Nuttall said, promptly, that it was excel- 
lent, and made a feint of drinking freely. At 
the first opportunity he said : 

“T suppose he loaded you up with presents? 
Indian princes have that way.” 

“No—no. I can’t say he 
did ; but my pay came regu- 
larly, and that is more than 

might have been 
expected in 
Rajputana. He 
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gave me a gold match-box when I came away, 
and a signed photograph— pretty handsome, 
you know. Oh! and—yes, a queer sort of 
locket thing that I mean to hand over to 
my sister when I get home. Might do fora 
lady ; it’s a bit odd for a man, and the Rajah 
seemed to think he was giving me something 
special. I hitched it on to my watch and 
chain to-night. . Phere it is.” 

He dumped the cheap curb chain on the 
table, and Nuttall leaned forward eagerly to 
see what a prince’s gift might be. To his 
disappointment he saw nothing but an open 
silver locket, pear-shaped, with what he took 
to be an engraved cornelian inside it. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a valuable stone, and 
the case is only silver,” he said. “I think 
your Rajah must have been economizing, 
Mr. Tyrer.” 

“‘ Maybe,” Tyrer said easily, with a boyish 
laugh. He was flushed and genial, and he 
perpetually pushed the wine across to his 
companion and urged him to help himself. 
“ He was distinctly impressive about its pre- 
sentation, though ; from his talk you would 
have understood he was only throwing in the 
match-box as dusturi, and that this was the 
real mark of favour. He said it had properties. 
‘You see that I give it to you,’ he said. 
‘It is better to receive than to take. It is 
a servant that knows its master. Ask the 
Bitipuris. Nay, rather, do zo ask them, lest 
they say I give away their treasures.’ And 
then he laughed.” 

Nuttall took the thing back, curiosity- 
pricked, and looked it over and over. But, 
no ; it was nothing but a mean-looking silver 
charm, with sundry scratchings upon the face 
of the stone. Tyrer drained his glass and 
filled it again. 

“Some dashed silly superstition, I sup- 
pose,” said Nuttall, with a yawn, pushing the 
locket back to its owner, who replaced it 
upon his waistcoat. And he trifled with his 
wine and watched the other’s heated face, 
for it seemed to him that the opportunity he 
was waiting was very slow a-coming. 

The cloth was withdrawn at last, however, 
and ‘there sat the two men, the light of a 
vile-smelling, untrimmed lamp glaring at 
them from the wall, the smoke of Tyrer’s 
cheroots curling up to the roof rafters, where 
lust and spiders and lizards kept company 
ogether. Nabbi Buksh set coffee upon the 
ire camp-table. Outside, the underling 
pon his haunches was washing the plates, 
id far away beyond the maidan twinkled 
the lights of cantonments. Now and then a 
carriage thudded by through the dust, on its 
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way to some social function. Tyrer cracked 
five-year old jokes, his chair tipped back 
upon two rickety legs; it was plain that he 
was enjoying his emancipation, and he had 
certainly taken more champagne than was 
good for him. He nodded like a pleased 
child when Nuttall threw a pack of cards 
carelessly upon the table. 

“Like to play something better than 
‘beggar-my-neighbour’? Must do some- 
thing, you know.” 

“T don’t mind.” He nodded again. 
“You're awf’lly good f’llow, Nuttall, I say. 
I’m awf'lly glad I met you. . . . Oh, yes, 
play! Well, what shall we play?” 

And Nuttall cut the cards ; and Tyrer, the 
pigeon for the plucking, laid his fat pocket- 
book proudly upon the table. 


Mellars, the police superintendent, drove 
back from the Bengal Cavalry ball at three 
o’clock in the morning, and he had Wrightson, 
a fellow-policeman, in the cart with him, 
because Wrightson was his guest for the 
night. They were both men who knew their 
India, and they had an inexhaustible fund of 
common topics. They talked shop, of course , 
condemning many methods of their Govern- 
ment, and exchanging experiences not set 
down in official reports. The clang of a 
temple bell had started them upon the in- 
fluence of beliefs as seen through police 
glasses. It was not a subject you could do 
justice to in anything under a lifetime, and 
Wrightson cut it short with a wave of his 
hand at last. ‘The gesture included the faint 
shimmer of the native city behind its white 
walls, and the ‘drone of life that even the 
darkest hour of the night could not hush 
into silence. 

“It flows on,” he said; “and we dabble in 
the lip of the flood. We know next to nothing 
of what they really think and suffer and do. 
We have to study their crime—a sporadic 
growth ; their creeds, which may be conven- 
tion. We see nothing of what is beneath. 
And you can’t get at the truth in the blessed 
East. There zs no truth, I’m beginning to 
think, this side Gibraltar. Look at the belief 
in the evil eye and devilry generally! Who 
We don’t hear 
enough of these subterranean tunnellings and 
mysticisms and mystery to let us judge how 
far they influence the big events that matter.” 

“You may go in for causes; consequences 
are enough for me. They are simple enough 
if you just take them at their face value.” 

“Tf that could be—— !” Wrightson said. 


“ But can you separate the two?” 











The cart slid past the dak bungalow. The 
rolled curtain disclosed a tableau for a 
second as they flashed by. It was that of a 
room hazy with cigar smoke, wherein a young 
man sat, his head pillowed on his arms, 
slumbering heavily among a scattering of 
cards. Another man was sitting with his 
back to the road, laying flimsy oblongs of 
paper carefully one on top of the other on 
the table. ‘There was a whisky-bottle on a 
chair, and there were glasses visible. The 
young man’s watch and chain were under his 
hand, and even in the second that they passed 











it seemed to them 
as if the other 
individual’s fingers 
went towards it. 

* Now, confound 
it!” Mellars said, 
angrily. “I saw 
that curly - headed 
young fool come 
in to-day from the jungle, and here is the 
end of him. You know the other fellow by 
sight, I suppose ?” 

“It looked like Nuttall.” 

“It zs Nuttall, and, of course, he has 
rooked him. I wish I knew a way by 
which his game could be stopped. It’s 
robbery, and we know it is ; but, unhappily, 
it is not the robbery that can be proven, and 
so one of the biggest rogues in Asia escapes 
punishment.” 

He drew the horse up at his own step 
and went in, visibly irritated by the momen- 
tary glimpse of Mr. Nuttall’s machinations. 
Wrightson followed silently, and they threw 
themselves into chairs and refreshed the 
inner man. But when the guest had gone 
to bed the host still sat on, tapping the long 
arm of his chair with his fingers, and frown- 
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ing at the problem presented to him. It 
was half-past four when he arose ; and there 
was the first faint stir of dawn behind the 
sisams in the garden. 

Just as Mellars turned to go he heard a 
step upon the carriage sweep. He halted, 
looking into the black darkness which was 
still gripping everything, and a man stumbled 
into the half light arfd up to the veranda. 
It was Nuttall walking, with a haggard face, 
into the lion’s den. 

“Hey! It’s you, is it?” Mellars said, 
viciously. ‘“‘ What do you want with me?” 

“ A word or two, please,” Sydney Nuttall 
said. “Can I have a chair?” 

The policeman watched him, wondering 

' what was to come 
next. The words 
that followed took his 

breath away. 


“THE VOUNG MANS WATCH AND CHAIN WERE UNDER HIS HAND. 


“T’ve come to say that I am a rogue,” 
Nuttall said, very low and very clearly. He 
put his hands into his pockets, and emptied 
on to the table a flood of rupees and a handful 
of crumpled notes. He laid a watch and 
chain, with a battered silver locket attached, 
upon the money. “I played a young fool 
to-night and cleaned him out, and I cheated 
steadily from start to finish. Heavens! I 
forced the cards whenever I chose. ‘There 
was nothing in it all; he was muddled with 
some beastly sweet champagne, and a babe 
could ha’ plucked him. He’s asleep on a 
pile of I.0.U.’s now. But, of course, I’ve 
got to put it all right before he wakes, for 
there wasn’t a penn’orth of fair play in the 
business, and I'd like you to know it.” 

“Would you, in-deed ?” Mellars said, and 
he whistled and backed slowly to the door, 
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keeping his eyes upon the dejected wretch. 
“Wrightson !” 

Wrightson came. 

“Here is Nuttall owning up to having 






***vE COME TO SAY 


swindled my young griffin out of his worldly 
all. He wants to make restitution. Hold 
me up, will you? Am [ all right? Perhaps 
that touch of fever that I had in the 
rains——” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Hear him!” said Mellars, with out- 
stretched finger, and Nuttall mechanically 
repeated his confession. In the end he 
wept, while two astounded policemen rubbed 
their eyes. 

“T swear to you I’m sober,” he whined. 
“T can’t afford to liquor up over the cards. 
It’s as true as death; and I believe it is the 
first true word I ever spoke. If you'll take 
charge of the money till the morning, Mr. 
Mellars, and hand it over to the young man; 
I shall feel better. But it goes to my heart 
to have it under my hand like this and know 
I’ve done nothing to earn it. Oh, Lord! 
id I wanted it so badly, too, and the getting 
t was just like child’s play!” 

“What about there being no truth east of 
‘ibraltar now?” Mellars said, when they 
id been across to investigate the aspect of 
affairs at the dak bungalow and had found 


TRUTH-BEARER. 


THAT I'M A ROGUE,’ 


tN 
~ 


some useful proofs of Nuttall’s story, as 
well as Nabbi Buksh putting Tyrer to bed in 
his new dress-suit. They returned to see 
Nuttall sitting forlornly, crushed and hope- 
less, in the charge of a constable, and they 

proceeded to 

count over the 
spoils. 





NUTTALL SAID.” 


Wrightson did not immediately answer. 
He was turning the locket over and over 
and puzzling out the inscription. 

“It is Persian,” he said. “Evidently a 
charm, of unusually old workmanship. Ha! 
Can you read it ?” 

“ Let me try.” 
lated slowly : 

“ To the one to whom tt ts given the blessing 
of Truth; to him who wrongly holds it the 
curse of Truth. Who speaks at my call 
speaks not what he would, but what he must.” 

A silence followed the stumbling words. 
They looked at each other, and involuntarily 
they looked upon Nuttall in the room beyond, 
with the rosy dawn mocking his dejection. 
Wrightson expressed the meaning in both 
their faces when he strode to the card- 
sharper, dangling the locket from his fingers. 

“ Here, I say! Did you get this dishonestly, 
too?” 

Nuttall raised his head. 

“Of course I did,” he said. ‘‘ That was 
the last thing he staked—the very last, and I 
wanted it, and so I got it. ‘Take it away, 
will you? I don’t feel very well.” 


Mellars took it and trans 
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There was pallor on his face. He lurched 
forward, and the policeman held bim_ back 
by the shoulders for fear he should fall to 
the floor. In the interval, while Mellars ran 
for the brandy, Wrightson, on his knees 
undoing his collar, heard the babble of his 
unclean life running from his lips and mar- 
velled. It was as if the man’s shrivelled 
soul were trying to voice the misdeeds of a 
lifetime. ‘Then the flow of words died away 
and the babbler fainted. 


Tyrer woke at seven with a headache and 
a sense of calamity. Neither ill was eased 
by the sight upon which his eyes first fell 
which was the figures of two tall police 
officers, grim in khaki and _ sword - belts, 


counting coins and notes at his bedside. 


“TYRER HELD HIS HEAD AND GAZED UPON THEM. 


“ Here, young man!” Mellars said, and 
he pushed the money across to him. “I’m 
hanged if you sha’n’t tally it for yourself. 

Have you any recollection of losing a 
matter of eleven thousand rupees to one 
Nuttall last night? By sheer miracle, with 
which your brains have nothing to do, he has 
disgorged that sum, demanding that it should 
be handed over to you. Eh? what?” 


MAGAZINE. 
Tyrer held his head and gazed upon 
them. 

“T do remember. 
he said, slowly. 

“ Well, and now he has cleared out himself, 
for he went away by the Bombay mail this 
morning with exactly eighteen borrowed 
rupees in his pocket. I never saw a limper 
man in my life. But I want proofs of the 
ownership of this. Kindly put your head in 
your tub, and when it has worked off the 
combined effects of bad champagne and 
cheap whisky I should like to talk to you 
seriously.” ; 

Tyrer rose meekly from his bed and 
obeyed, and as a reward for his obedience 
Mellars treated him to a long and instructive 
homily upon the conduct of life. In the end, 

laying the silver 
locket upon the 
table, he said :— 
“ Wrightson 
says youve got 
that to thank for 
Nuttall’s conver- 
sion. Hecer 
tainly was the 
most notorious 
liar in Asia ; and 
he as certainly 
spoke the truth 
this morning. It 
sounds rubbish ; 
but, then, what 
but rank magic 
could make him 
tell the truth? 
Have you any 
knowledge of an 
occult tradition 
hanging to the 
thing?” 

Tyrer did not understand in the least. 

“The Rajah called it the Truth-bearer,” 
he said. “I don’t quite follow. If you 
would explain ; 

“There is no explanation,” said Wright 
son, over Mellars’s shoulder. “ But it 
strikes me the Rajah of Bitipur is inclined 
to be over-generous. Pshaw! you may 
laugh, Mellars, but if that little battered 
scrap of silver were mine I would undertake 
to prosper. Superstitious, am I? Well, at 
any rate, J don’t profess to understand my 
East.” 


He cleared me out,” 














The Birth of a Butterfly. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


N our rapidly growing know- 
ledge of the interdependent 
life of the universe, 
the first lessons that we learn 
is that Nature, our all-provi- 
dent mother, does nothing 
purpose in view, although she 
Every creature born, 





without some 
is often a spendthrift. 
no matter how lowly or insignificant it may 
be, has its allotted task to perform in our 


mother’s wonderful workshop, its special 
place in Nature’s great economical system. 
When we fully realize this vital principle 
of being, the flight of a butterfly should gain 
for us an added significance, and we should 
look upon him no longer as one who idles 
away the golden hours without a serious 


aim in life, but rather as one who, like 
the bee, is an earnest worker, his mission 
to carry pollen from flower to flower, 


thus fertilizing and cross - fertilizing them. 
his mission he faithfully fulfils, thereby en- 
abling those flowers which so materially aid 
in Nature’s scheme for beautifying a once 
barren world to successfully continue their 
struggle for existence. 

Does it not add to the interest with which 
we view a swarm of these dainty summer 
visitors to know that each and every one is 
not a mere saunterer, fluttering his life away 
among the petals of newly-opened flowers, or 
swinging lazily from clover head or leaf, but 


is really seriously at work fulfilling the 
function of his being? And this is trué 


throughout the entire insect world, for only 
the workers are allowed to exist; they only 
can struggle in the fulfilment of that 
greatest of all the great laws of the universe 
the survival of the fittest ; the lazy, the 
drones, are pushed to the wall and allowed 
perish, if, 
ideed, as 
often happens, 
hey are not 
killed outright 
their more 
rgetic rela- 

es as encum- 
the 


rers of 
th. 

It is not, 
vever, of the 
tterfly’s part 
theeconomy 
Nature that | 
1 wish to write, 





one of 
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but of its birth —that most wonderful 
of all of Nature’s miracles, whereby the 
common, crawling, ugly worm becomes one 
of the most graceful, airy, and beautiful 
creatures in existence. This metamorphosis, 
as it is called, is practically the same in all 
the species. The one, however, which I 
have chosen to describe is that of the milk- 
weed butterfly (Anosia plixippus), as being 
the most universally distributed of all our 
lepidoptera, and the one whose various 
changes can be watched with the greatest ease. 

This butterfly was originally a native of 
the United States only, but with true Yankee 
spirit it has emigrated until there is scarcely 
a corner of the globe where it cannot be 
found. It is a large reddish-brown fellow, 
with conspicuous black veinings and white 
spots on its wings. Wherever it is found it 
is more or less common during the summer 
and autumn. The worms or larve feed exclu- 
sively upon the leaves of the different species 
of milkweed (sclepias). ‘They are distinc- 
tive in appearance, and once seen can never 
again be mistaken. Of from two to two and 
a half inches in length when full grown, with 
two black, fleshy filaments on the head and 
two more on the last segment of the body, 
and banded throughout their entire length 
with transverse alternate stripes of black, 
yellow, and white, they present a striking 
appearance and really are as nearly beautiful 
as a worm can be. 

The butterflies average about three inches 
in expanse and are migratory, in some climates 
often congregating in immense swarms of 
such size and extent as to take hours to 
pass a given point, and of such density 


as to often obscure the sun as would a 
cloud. In the autumn these swarms pass 
a ee southward as 
; the cold in- 


creases, return- 
ing again in 
the spring, and 
thus, while one 
day discovers 
none, the next 
day may find 
them with us in 
large numbers. 

They are 
double and 
sometimes 
even triple 
brooded, the 





FIG, 1.-—-THE FULL-GROWN CATERPILLAR. 
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uideveloped worms and pupz of the autumn 
b-ood perishing at the first frost, none, appa- 
rently, surviving the winter months, as do the 
larvee or pup of nearly all others of our 
lepidopterous insects. Thus the task of the 
continuance of this species falls entirely upon 
those matured insects which have passed the 
winter months in the south. 

The larve are enormous eaters and rapid 
growers, passing this stage of existence in 
from ten to fifteen days. They spend nearly 
the entire time, both night and day, in eating, 
giving but little or none of it to rest, except 
during the five moults which occur, at which 
periods, for two or three hours both before 
and after casting the skin, they are extremely 
sluggish, remaining almost immovable in the 
same position. 

Let us take one of these little creatures 
home with us and watch this wonderful pro- 
cess of transformation. The time occupied 





SUSPENDS HIMSELF FROM A LEAF. 


FIG THE CATERPILLAR 


by the entire process does not exceed three 
or four weeks, and the little trouble which 
it will cost us will be fully repaid if we are 
as we should be—interested in these wonder- 
ful doings of Nature which are constantly 
occurring on all sides, and which we may 
see if we will but open our eyes. The 
trouble is that too many of us go through 
life with these organs shut, and thus miss 
much that is of interest and enjoyment. 

The first ten days, as I have said, are 
occupied exclusively with eating, and during 
this time we must keep our little guest well 
supplied with fresh leaves. At the end of 
this time, having attained his full growth 
(Fig. 1), he becomes restless, crawling from 
leaf to leaf in an apparently aimless fashion, 
sometimes for as long as one or two days, 
before quieting down. Finally, his wander- 
ings ended, he selects a leaf and hangs him 
self from the midrib on the underside, 
attaching himself to it by means of an 
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FIG. 3. —~THE CATERPILLAR JUST BEFORE THE SKIN SPLITS. 


adhesive silky substance, exuded from a 
small opening in the last segment of his 
body. Suspended from the leaf, with body 
curved into the shape of a hook (Fig. 2), he 
hangs entirely inactive for a period of about 
twenty-four hours. During this period of 
apparently complete quiescence a most mar 
vellous change is taking place in his inner 
mechanism, of which we shall soon see the 
results. 

Presently, the inner workings completed, 
his body commences to contract and expand 
longitudinally, the convulsions passing over 
him with regularity from head to tail, his 
body straightens out and stiffens, and to all 
appearances he is in extreme agony (Fig. 3). 
The head and first segments of the body 
gradually swell until, the strain becoming too 
great for the tightened skin to stand, it 
splits between the eyes and for a_ short 
distance up the back, revealing the enclosed 
chrysalid (Fig. 4). This gradually works 
its way out, pressing the skin upward and 
backward (Fig. 5) by a continuation of the 
convulsions until the latter is compressed 
into a small wad at the extfemity of the last 
segment (Fig. 6). While a portion of the 
skin still remains attached to the body of the 











FIG. 4.—THE CHRYSALID EMERGING 


FROM THE SKIN, 
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FIG. 5.—THE CHRYSALID HALF-WAY OUT, 


chrysalid, the extreme point of the last seg- 
ment is withdrawn armed with a small black 
hook. This hook is securely worked into 
the silky substance which has held the cater- 
pillar attached to the leaf, and with a last 
convulsive jerk the erstwhile necessary but 
now superfluous skin is entirely cast aside, 
leaving the chrysalid completely denuded of 
its covering. 

The next two or three hours are occupied 
by the gradual changing of the shape of the 
chrysalid from that shown in Fig. 6 to that in 
Fig. 7. When this change is completed it 
is really a gem. About an inch or slightly 
less in length, of a bright emerald green, 
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FIG. 6.—THE CHRYSALID NEARLY OUT. 





with a row of golden spots near the top and 
several others distributed on different parts, 
it is an object that well might be used as a 
model by some jeweller, for, could it be 
.curately reproduced, no more striking 
pendant could be devised. Luckily for the 
ife of the butterfly, this little wayside jewel 
is but seldom found by the casual observer, 
being well concealed by the broad leaf from 
vhich it is hung. 

During the next ten or twelve days no 
\bservation can be made by us, as we cannot 
enetrate with our eyes to the interior of 
the chrysalid and there watch the wonderful 
hange that is taking place. Would that we 
‘ight do so, for it would be well worth 
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watching, but we must be content with seeing 
the results when they occur. 

Some eight or ten hours before the butter- 
fly emerges we are conscious that something 
is soon to happen, for the colour of the 
chrysalid slowly turns from green to brown, 
due to the fact that, the shell being trans- 
parent, the wings of the enclosed butterfly 
and even the markings upon the wings can 
be plainly seen through it (Fig. 8). We 
must now watch closely or we may miss 
some interesting details, for suddenly, with- 
out any warning, the shell bursts open and 
the butterfly emerges, pulling himself out by 





FIG. 7.—THE PERFECT CHRYSALID, 


the aid of his forelegs, the whole process 
occupying not more than forty-five seconds. 
The butterfly does not essay to leave his 
empty chrysalis shell just yet, but is content 
to hang from it, an insect all body, with wings 
so rumpled, damp, and insignificant-looking 
as would cause the uninitiated to consider it 
an imperfect specimen (Fig. 9). Shortly 
these despised wings expand (Fig. 10), how- 
ever, and the wrinkles disappear, until at the 
end of ten or fifteen minutes he can leave 
his discarded chrysalis shell and crawl to 
some more elevated portion of the plant 
where he can the better dry his now perfectly 
expanded wings, which are as yet too damp 
and weak, however, to be of any practical 
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FIG. 8.—THE CHRYSALID JUST BEFORE THE BUTTERFLY 
BREAKS our. 
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with pen, but it should be watched to be 
appreciated, and I should advise any of my 
readers to whom Nature’s works are interest 
ing to follow it for himself. 

The butterfly described is the best one for 
the purpose, as all its various changes are 
easy to watch ; the entire process takes but 
a comparatively short time, and the cater 
pillar is not difficult to raise. ‘The process 
with any of our- lepidopterous insects is 
practically the same, although it may differ 
slightly in some minor details, and with most 
the time occupied from the first stages to the 
last is much longer, some covering a period 
of two or three years, in which cases the 
caterpillars hibernate and are difficult and 
tedious to raise successfully. 

Most of our moths and some butterflies 
spin cocoons in which to pass the chrysalis 

stage of their existence, and 





rik ) THE BUTTERFLY JUST OUT. 
(Fig. 11). The next 
four or five hours are spent 
by him in resting and gain 
ing strength, while his wings 
dry and stiffen and become 
serviceable to carry him on 
his short but none the less 
important mission in the 
world. He must learn the 
use of these newly-acquired 


use 


and consequently, 
when they 
ciently, he gently and slowly 
opens and shuts them with 
strokes not exceeding two 
or three to the minute. This 
exercising of his pinions lasts 


wings, 
have dried suffi 


for at least two hours before 





these, naturally, are not 
satisfactory subjects from 
which to gain a compre 


hensive knowledge of the 
various changes. 

In rearing caterpillars it 
is always well to remember 
that they need a continual 
supply of fresh leaves, and 
if kept in a box it should 
be frequently cleaned, for 
a caterpillar, despite his 
repulsive form, is naturally 
an insect to whom all dirt 
is abhorrent, and he will 
quickly sicken and die if 
kept in filthy surroundings, 
but if tended with a little 
care he is easily raised. 





to consider that 
learned 


he seems 
he has sufficiently 
their use to entrust himself 

to them; and when he does finally leave 
his perch it is but for a short, awkward flight 
to another near by, which he hails as a haven 
and to which he clings for several 


DRYING HIS 
WINGS. 


FIG. 10. 


of refuge, 
ensuing hours. 

Finally, having become thoroughly accus 
tomed to his gaudy appendages, which to 
him are useful merely as a means of locomo 
tion and not as an adornment, he launches 
forth with more certainty, and with surer, 
steadier strokes, momentarily gaining courage 
as he advances, he sails forth into the world 
to fulfil his allotted mission. 

I have given in the foregoing as correct a 
desc ription of the metamorphoses of one of 
our common butterflies as it is possible to do 











FIG. 11.—THE PERFECT BUTTERFLY. 
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Memorial Card Order. 





By ELIzABETH STUART-LANGFORD. 


I. 
HE March evening was grey 
and lowering, and the icy 
wind that swept round the 


corner of Crown Street carried 
a promise of snow; but the 
business 








exigencies of de- 
manded an open shop door, and Lydia Haw 
thorne stood shivering behind her counter. 

Lydia was commonplace : not red-faced 
and assertive as some women become who 
have struggled for a matter of fifteen years 
with a hard world, but dull and colourless 
from the crown of her head, where the sparse 
drab hair fell back limply, innocent of curl or 
wave, to the hem of her drab gown, which 
clung disconsolately about her tired feet and 
gathered specks of sawdust when she moved. 

Business had been very slack for three 
months. Nearly a half of the workmen in 
Boreton were out on strike, and Miss Haw- 
thorne’s business depended largely on work- 
ing men. She dealt chiefly in newspapers ; 
for, though she called herself a stationer, and 
had her name entered as such in the trade 
directory, her poor little stock of cheap 
photo.-frames, inkstands, and such-like knick 
knacks was never turned over, and buyers of 
Christmas and birthday cards did not take 
her into account. 

But very frequently during the last three 
years she had been called upon to take the 
framed specimen-sheet of memorial cards 
from her window, and to advise sorrowing 
relatives which one of the 
pasted on the back of the frame would 
best with their case. 

Profits in this department were sure, and, 
though they totalled up to but a small sum, 
Miss Hawthorne was pleased to recognise it 
as a growing trade, and had gladly added a 
new book of specimens to her stock. The 
book had been in request for the first time 
that afternoon. Lydia had sympathized 
warmly with a bowed-down widower in seedy 
black ; had agreed with him that March was 
always a month to carry people off ; had 
assented, softly, when he put a horny fore- 
finger upon a certain verse and requested her 
to read it aloud ; and had obligingly con- 
veyed as much expression as possible into 
the hopeless doggerel : 


selected verses 


“oy ? 
£O 


Affliction sore long time I bore, 
To ease me was in vain, 

Tiil God at last did pity me 
And loese me from my pain 





“That'll do,” the man said, decisively, 
“ Not a bit o’ need to read me more. That 
‘ere couldn’t be beat.” 

“ Poor thing,” mused Lydia, recalling the 
circumstance as she copied out the order in 
the quiet of the gloaming. ‘“ A verse out of 
‘Ancient and Modern’ wouldn’t have given 
him half the satisfaction.” 

Her meditations were cut 
telegraph-boy, who handed 
looking missive. 

“ Answer?” he said, inquiringly, as he 
halted on one foot. 


short 
her a 


by a 
fateful- 


““No—oh, no,” returned Lydia, impres- 
sively; and the boy went. “It isn’t; it 
can’t be—I mean there’s only Lyddie ; 


and she’s quite strong. I must light the 
gas,” resumed Miss Hawthorne, talking aloud 
to herself. She had to run into the tiny 
parlour at the back of the shop for matches ; 
but she saved time there by crouching upon 
the hearth and reading the telegram by the 
fire-light. It was a sixpenny affair, briefly 
wore lec 1. 

“Lyddie is coming by the 8.35,” it ran; 
and Miss Hawthorne, whose eyes had carried 


a hungry gleam as she tore open the 
envelope, rose, half-subdued, lit the gas, 
and piled fresh coals on the fire. 

II. 
LyppIrE had come, and items of her 


personal property were strewn liberally about 
her aunt’s parlour ; here a crimson knitted 
glove, there a bit of golden-brown fur, yonder 
the coquettish green velvet toque which, in 
Miss Hawthorne’s eyes, was a trifle unseemly, 
being unworthy the name of either hat, 
bonnet, or cap. 

And Lyddie herself, a veritable harmony 
of colour, leaned back in the rocking-chair 
by the fire, and poised her dainty feet upon 
the steel-topped fender. She was small, like 
her aunt, but there the analogy ended, for the 
crown of Lyddie’s head was adorned by shin- 
ing coils of perfectly black hair, and her 
lips and cheeks and gown were all red 
together. 

* Auntie,” she said, airily, when the little 
maid-of-all-work had cleared away the supper, 
“T know you are dying to hear what ill wind 
has blown me to Boreton so unexpectedly. 
Why don’t you catechize me ?” 

Miss Hawthorne, having come off second 
best in all previous encounters with her niece, 
had postponed the evil moment as long as 
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possible. She now looked up somewhat 
timidly. 

“You haven't left your place, have you, 
Lyddie ?” she inquired. “You seemed so 
comfortably settled, and the salary was ex- 
ceptionally 
good.” 

“Yes,” re 


turned Lyd 










die, “I was 
comfortable 
and well 
enough paid ; 
but I have 
left, for all 
that. I sug 





gested the 
forfeiting of 
a month’s 






salary, but 
Mrs. Mulliga 
tawny 





“ Lyddie !” 
“Well, Mul- 
loney, then 
is a gene- 









rous woman 
her worst 
enemy could 





not deny that 
and she was 
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sufficiently 
mollified — by 
my offering to 
leave on the 
spot, and in 
sisted that I 
should _ bring 
eight un 
earned half 
sovereigns 
with me. l 

















> » “ SHE HAD OBLIGINGLY CONVERYED 
shall dedi ate EXPRESSION AS POSSIBLE INTO 1HE 
them, auntie, DOGGEREL. 
to this sweet 
household shrine. You'll find one every 





Friday evening, so long as I am here, under 
the base of the timepiece on the upstairs 
sitting-room mantelpiece. That, in other 
words, will pay for my bare board; and I 
shall accept home comforts and good advice 
gratis. 

“ Lyddie, you are shockingly high-spirited. 
I really couldn't accept the money.” 

“Then it may be that your small maid 
will not be similarly scrupulous,” observed 
Lyddie, serenely. “I saw her pick a corner 
off the tart when she was pretending to put 
it in the sideboard; and a straw shows 
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which way the wind blows. But the sin in 


the matter of the half-sovereigns will be 
yours, for leading her into temptation.” 
“You're a Hawthorne, every inch of 


you, Lyddie,” interrupted her aunt. 

“* 3 &o. I 
know, auntie ; 
and Im all 
set about with 
prickles, quite 
natural.” 

“The busi- 
isn’t up 
to much,” re- 
sumed Miss 
Hawthorne, 
“but it is not 


SS 
QY \ 





ness 


so poor that 

aes I can't make 

F you welcome 

29 x44, ~~ for a month, 
Ser or even two. 
SS I’ve been feel- 


ing lonely this 
winter — un- 
usually lonely ; 
but we'll put that 
aside till you tell 
me what has hap 





Agility > 

| pees pened.” 
a “Not much,” 
a ate said Lyddie, “from 


Mrs. Mulloney’s 
point of view, but 
a good deal from 


mine.” 
“Ts it a love 
affair, dearie?’’ Miss 


Hawthorne, being hyper 
sensitive in such matters, 
reddened furiously as she 
asked the question, and Lyddie’s 


po tinen nl eyes dropped. 
“Just that, auntie,” 
she replied, softly ; ‘‘and 
it’s Mrs. Mulloney’s brother Bob. He 


came for Christmas, and again for New 
ridiculous 


Year then it was very 
he actually begged for a holiday and 
came on Pancake Tuesday—and he has 


a journey of nearly a hundred miles each 
time.” 

“ Has he proposed, Lyddie ?” asked Miss 
Hawthorne, nervously. 

“You'll be content with the side-shows, 
won't you, auntie?” continued the girl, not 
heeding the question. “I’m no hand 
dramatizing. Of course, Mrs. Mulloney 's 
horrified at Bob.” 
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“The Hawthornes of Hawthornthwaite 
used to be considered good enough for any- 
body,” murmured Miss Lydia, whose eyes 
were dimmed by visions of past splendours. 

“That may have been once,” observed 
Lyddie, callously, “but it was a very, very 
long time ago. I possess one hundred 
pounds, and my only known relative keeps a 
small shop—eh, Aunt Lyd? But I’m glad 
that I let Mrs. Mulloney and all of them 
know that I am proud as well as poor.” 

Miss Hawthorne leaned forward in her 
chair, nervously clasping and unclasping her 
hands. Her eyes had been quick to read 
Lyddie’s face, and there was an unwonted 
tremor in her voice as she made answer : 

“Pride is an excellent quality, dearie, in 
its proper place. I would not have you with- 


out it; but I’ve known it to be the cause of 


more than one _heart- break the 
Hawthornes.” 

“Just so, auntie.” Lyddie clasped her 
hands at the back of her head and tried hard 
to look defiant, but succeeded only poorly. 
“T sent him away, anyhow, all because of 
Mrs. Mulloney ; but I gave him permission 
to write platonic letters once a fortnight, and 
promised to give him a hearing in twelve 
months’ time if he still desired it.” 

“You are twenty-six, Lyddie.” 

“Yes, and he is twenty-seven—a 
lawyer with very fair prospects.” 

“A woman gets to age each year after 
she’s past five-and-twenty.” 

“T suppose so, auntie.” 

“And the Hawthornes—I’m sorry to say 
it, Lyddie—have always been unfortunate in 
their love affairs. Your poor mother, your 
uncle Stephen, even your grandmother, and 

and 6 

“Never mind, auntie, don’t pile up too 
many bogeys. I know you only want to beg 
me not to build my hopes on the sand. Let 
us forget all about it. I feel inclined to be 
rather—happy.” 

It was a sweet little face, pathetic and 
brave. 

Aunt Lydia could not bear the sight of it 
any longer, and turned her eyes away. 


Ill. 


among 


young 


THREE successive half-sovereigns had been 
urreptitiously removed from beneath the 
ase of the upstairs timepiece by Miss Haw- 
horne, who, however, had been careful to 
«k them away in a separate compartment of 
ver best work-box. Lyddie might be getting 
married some day, she argued, and then they 
would come in useful. 
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But Lyddie, just now, was recklessly high- 
spirited. 

She had perched herself one morning on 
the end of the counter, her back to the shop 
door and her face towards Miss Hawthorne, 
who was writing out quarterly bills at the 
desk, and she was passionately humming a 
medley of tunes, from “ Daisy Bell” to 
“ Robin Adair.” 

“What’s this cold world to me, Robin 
Adair?” She had burst, unwittingly, into 
words, and drew herself up sharply, with a 
half-smothered sigh. It may have been that 
a certain platonic letter, signed “ Robin,” and 
concealed—welladay !—inside the folds of 
her blouse, had burned through and pricked 
her heart. 

“T say, auntie,” she inquired, with a 
brusque descent to the commonplace, 
‘“*haven’t you nearly finished book-keeping ?” 

“Quite, dearie.” Miss Hawthorne twisted 
herself round on her high stool as she spoke. 
“ Why do you ask ?” 

** Because,” said Lyddie, “I should like 
you to go over the three-and-twenty answers 
I have received to my advertisement in the 
Times.” 

Miss Hawthorne looked moonstruck. 

“Yes, I advertised in last Wednesday’s 
issue,” resumed Lyddie. “Eight _half- 


sovereigns won't last for ever, you know. 
Don’t be shocked, auntie; it hurts me here ” 

and she tapped her blouse tragically, in 
the region of the platonic letter. 


“When did the answers come?” asked 
Miss Hawthorne. 

“The postman gave them to me yesterday 
morning at that precise moment when you 
were pouring vials of wrath upon Dinah for 
burning the porridge. I had them sent on 
from a London office.” 

“And the advertisement, Lyddie; what 
did you put in it to draw so many answers ?” 

“ That’s my secret,” retorted the girl, mis- 
chievously. “I shall never tell you, auntie.” 

There was a footstep at that moment on 
the threshold of the shop, and Miss Haw- 
thorne peeped round curiously from her post 
of vantage to catch a glimpse of the coming 
customer. ‘Then she stepped from her seat 
and Lyddie, who had scarcely noticed the 
interruption, was amazed to see her crouch- 
ing beneath the cover of the outstanding 
shop-fixtures and making a hasty retreat to 
the back parlour. 

“Oh, what is the matter? Do tell me! 
she implored, when, utterly oblivious of the 
interests of business, she had followed her 
aunt. 


” 
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Miss Hawthorne had dropped imto the 
rocking-chair and sat bewildered, her wide 
eyes fixed on the door that led into the shop. 

“1 knew it would come some day,” she 
gasped. “I had a presentiment. Go back, 
Lyddie, and see what he wants. If he should 
ask, say you are me and the owner of the 
business.” 

** How could I, auntie ?” 

“ Don’t ask me how. You must, Lyddie.” 

A prolonged rapping proclaimed the cus- 
impatience ; and Lyddie stepped 
Her little head was proudly poised, 
she 


tomer’s 
forward. 
her lips were set firm, her eyes defiant 
was every inch a Hawthorne. 

The customer stood passive—a tall fellow, 
bronzed and bearded, with keen grey eyes 
and a distinguished bearing. 

“The Yorkshire Post,” he said, pleasantly 
enough ; and the girl’s heart gave a great 
bound. 

Aunt Lydia must have 
mistake, she told herself 
only a chance passer-by, in quest of 
his favourite daily. 

He lingered to open the paper, 
however, and refolded it slowly, his 
eyes, as he did so, wander 
ing just sufficiently to take 
in the shabby details of 
the shop and the bmilliant 
beauty of the girl behind 
the counter. 


made a terrible 


this was 


= By the bye,” he said, 
as if struck by an after 
thought, “have you any 


unmounted photographs of 
the district ?” 

“Oh, ves,” said Lyddie, 
“Ta what we 
have.” 

She tried to look quite 
calm, and as though it 
were only a matter of slip 
ping towards the desk to 
get them, but her new 
born confidence was rather 
shaken, and she made a 
somewhat undignified dart 
towards the back parlour. 

“Unmounted photo- 
graphs, auntie ; for pity’s 
sake, where are they ?” 

‘Under the counter to 
the left. A big, flat, green 
book. Go back to him, 
Lyddie.” 

The choosing of un- 
mounted photographs is a 


show you 
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quiet occupation and, when a customer is 
so inclined, affords ample scope for con- 
versation. 

Boreton views were not picturesque, and 
the stranger seemed not to take kindly to 
them. The inside of St. Mary’s? Yes, 
that would do for one; but now for the 
district! There was a delightful stretch of 
country all about ; one small place particularly 
had appealed to the gentleman’s eye—a little 
village by the name of Hawthornthwaite. 
Had it ever been the young lady’s good 
fortune to visit Hawthornthwaite ? 

“ Never,” said Lyddie, turning rather pale. 

Ah! she had missed a great deal. He 
began to fear there were no published photo- 
graphs of Hawthornthwaite ; he had asked 
in so many shops and never met with one. 
The name over the door had recalled the 
village. 

“LL. Hawthorne.” 
Lucy ? 


Did it happen to be 
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LEISURELY AND TURNED THE PAGES.” 
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“ My name is Lydia Hawthorne,” returned 
the girl. 

“Lydia!” She distinctly heard him repeat 
the name softly, as if to himself. , 

A little pile of envelopes containing bills 
ready for delivery lay at his elbow. They 
were all addressed in Miss Hawthorne’s hand- 
writing, the quaint, spidery style taught in the 
boarding-schools of twenty years ago. Quite 
accidentally, as it seemed, he scattered them 
with a sweep of his arm. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, as Lyddie 
gathered them together. 

“It is nothing,” said Lyddie. 

“This photograph, now,” he observed. 
‘St. Mary’s, did you call it? Would you 
mind just writing the name on the back ? 
f shall be sure to forget before I reach 
home.” 

“Interior of St. Mary’s Church, Boreton,” 
wrote Lyddie, in her clear, modern, Civil 
Service hand, and he read it over and thanked 
her. 


He was surely about to pay the two 
shillings and go, she thought then; but 


before she had rolled up the photograph his 
wandering had discovered the new 
memorial card book on the counter. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ I just remember ; I want 
some memorial cards.” 

Lyddie handed him the book, and he 
seated himself leisurely and turned the pages. 
\t last he paused over a modern card, of a 
faint heliotrope colour, adorned with a small 
spray of pinkish forget-me-nots. 

“This will do,” he said. “If you will 
allow me, I would prefer to write out the 
wording myself.” 

Lyddie provided him with pen, ink, and 
paper, and stood behind the counter trem- 
bling a little. 

“How many?” she said, mechanically, as 

presently handed her the sheet. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” he returned, 
absently ; “a dozen or fifty, as may be most 
convenient.” 

Lyddie’s eyes ran over the paper, where 

e characters were dancing tragically. She 
could just make out, however, that there was 

» verse at the bottom; and a sudden fear 

sssessed her that he would presently come 

ck again and suggest one. 

“You do not wish a verse, sir?” she said, 


eyes 


letly. 
“No; or, perhaps—yes. I will add one 
self.” 
* There !”—as he wrote rapidly. “ When 


ill I call for them ?” 
will 


‘If it be quite convenient we will 
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send them,” said Lyddie, “the day after 
to-morrow. What name, please ?” 

“]T will call on Saturday at noon. Let it 
stand at that. Yes, I will call and pay at 
the same time.” 

In another moment he was gone and 
Lyddie stood perplexed, the sheet of paper 
shaking between her fingers. 

Surely never before in the history of 
memorial cards had so strange an order been 
written out : 

In Memory of 
My Pride, 
Which died January 27th, 1879, 

and was buried at sea. 

Be ye tender-hearted, forgiving one another.” 
IV. 

Miss HAWTHORNE leaned back in the rock 
ing-chair, her face haggard, her eyes pitiful 
with the gathered hunger of seventeen years, 
and waited patiently for Lyddie. 

She came, after sundry delays incidental 
to a newspaper business, and dropped quietly 
on her knees on the hearthrug and took her 
aunt’s cold hands between her own. 

“ You frightened me so, Aunt Lydia,” she 
said ; “I thought it was some terrible creditor 
come to threaten a deed of assignment. 
What ailed you that you did not stay to see 
him ?” 

“My dear,” faltered 
‘everything has altered so. 
him.” 

“Won’t you tell me about it, auntie 
supposing you have no one else to tell ? 
Trouble hurts so when lips are sealed.” 

“Tt was a long, long time ago, dearie,” said 
Miss Hawthorne. “I was rich and proud 
he was proud and poor. I, being much 
sought after, scorned him just a little ; but I 
never meant to—to Don’t you 
Lyddie ?° And he went away: to California, 
carrying his pride with him.” 

“ Ah, auntie!” The girl’s dark eyes were 
aflame, but she compelled herself to be 
calm. 

“You see, Lyddie, everything is different. 
He is rich now, no doubt, and I am poor. 
One never thinks, when one is young, how 
soon riches may fly away, and beauty too. 
I had it in those days—golden-brown hair, 
set close in ringlets, bright soft cheeks, and 
pearly teeth. Dearie, my bedroom mirror is 
set in a good light, and it tells me no false 
tales. I would not like Stanley Drysdale to 
see me.” 

Lyddie clasped the cold hands a little 
tighter and looked towards the fire. 

“Pride is an excellent quality,” 


“ 


Miss Hawthorne, 
I couldn't face 


‘ 


see, 


she 
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murmured. “I could not imagine you with- 
out it, auntie. Yet, for all that, I have 
known pride come very near to breaking the 
heart of a Hawthorne.” 

“ But, dearie, he is handsome ; and men 
think so much of these things.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lyddie, and looked up 
bravely, and met her aunt’s eyes. “ His 
forehead is crossed with many lines, auntie, 
his beard is grizzled, he has a white scar on 
his left eyebrow, a wart beneath his right 
ear ; and it may even be that his bedroom 
mirror is set in as true a light as yours.” 

“ Lyddie, you are very strange! My—my 
dearie, you are crying. What has he said to 
you ?” 

“Nothing much,” replied Lyddie, with a 
final effort. “ He bought a photograph of 
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hair; second, that you put on your myrtle- 
green gown—I have taken the liberty of 
stitching a bit of frilling into the neck and 
wrists for you ; third, that you have a fire in 
the upstairs sitting-room, and remain in it.” 

Miss Hawthorne turned away her face as 
she made answer. 

“I wouldn't like to look as though I had 
been getting myself up, Lyddie.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” said Lyddie. “It is posi- 
tively sinful for a woman, whose complexion 
is past its prime, to dress in drab. Go 
back to your room, auntie. I'll be ready for 
your hair in twenty minutes.” 

Miss Hawthorne shook her head doubt- 
fully, but went. 


Boreton town clock was striking twelve 








‘ON THREE CONDITIONS,’ SAID LYDI 


St. Mary’s and left an order for memorial 
cards, but did not ask for you. There is the 
order—if you would like to go over it. 
Someone is coming into the shop ;_ I will go 
and serve.” 
¥ 

EARLY on Saturday morning Miss Hawthorne 
tapped at her niece’s bedroom door and 
entered. 

“Lyddie,” she said, as she seated herself 
on the edge of the bed, “I don’t think I 
shall be equal to the shop to-day. Do you 
think you could manage it for me ?” 

“On three conditions,” said Lyddie, sitting 
up wide awake and tossing back her re- 
bellious tresses. “ First, that I do up your 











IE, SITTING UP WIDE AWAKE.” 


when the tall stranger entered the dingy little 
shop. Lyddie went up to him, blushing but 
brave, and held out her hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Drysdale,” she said ; 
“your cards are not im yet. Would you like 
to see my aunt abcat them? She can 
explain.” 

The big fellow wrung her hand harder 
than he knew. 

“Lydia,” he said, “I'll remember it of 
you.” 

She preceded him up the stairs, and at 
every step she heard his breath come harder. 

“ Auntie,” she said, as she opened the coor 
of the sitting-room, “this is Mr. Drysdale. | 
told him you would explain.” 
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Then she closed the door upon them and 

went down to sell rare bargains to such lucky 

customers as happened to enter the shop. 

An hour passed, and heavy footsteps on 
the floor above the shop proclaimed to 
Lyddie that the interview was at 
an end. She stole softly to the 
foot of the stairs and stood wait- 
ing for Mr. Drysdale. 

He was, as she had anticipated, 
alone, and she did not quite know 
what to say to him. 

“Was auntie pleased to see 
you, Mr. Drysdale ?” she ven- 
tured, timidly. “I thought the | 
visit of an old friend might cheer 
her up.” 

She made as though she was 
but holding open the door for 
him to through into the 
shop, but he paused 
abruptly and grasped 
her hands and held 
her a little from him, 
looking straight into 
her beautiful face. 

“ Lyddie,” he said, 
“have you ever felt 
the need of a father ?” 


pass 


“ Sometimes,”  fal- 
tered Lyddie, - who a 
was still bitterly mindful of 
the humiliations she had un- Aq HH 
dergone at the hands of Mrs. — 
Mulloney. Melts 


“You never shall again, my 
girl, so long as I am alive, nor 
of a home either. There’ll be 
a home for you at Hawthorn- 
thwaite within the month, the 
prettiest nest you’d find from one end of 
England to the other, and the happiest ; and 
you'll be welcome to it next to your aunt.” 

“You are going to marry her, then, Mr. 
Drysdale?” cried Lyddie. “Iam so glad!” 

“Yes; and you are going to marry young 
Bob Strongitharm, Lyddie, or I’ll know the 
reason why. Bless you, lassie, I rode that 
Mrs. Mulloney a-pickaback when she was 

baby, and I'll give her to undeistand that 
Miss Hawthorne of Hawthornthwaite is no 
mmon match for a 


“AND YOU 
MARRY YOUN 
THARM, 


that 


scapegrace of 
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brother. Do you know, Lyddie ”—he broke 
off suddenly and adopted a serious tone— 
“if it wouldn’t make you vain I'd tell you 
that you are remarkably like your aunt ; the 
same bright eyes and cheeks and the same 
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smile. But her hair is 
— a pretty brown, and 
there she has you.” 
ARE GOING TO . o. ve 
G BOB STRONGI- | Lyddie looked up 
. 


LYDDIE. quickly with a glance 
of keen inquiry. Was 
he mocking both her and her aunt? she 
wondered. But his frank eyes never wavered, 
and she listened again in amazement. 

“The greatest marvel to me is, Lyddie, 
that she has scarcely altered a bit in all these 
years. Why, I’ve been right round the world 
since we parted, and have never seen another 
face so bonny as hers.” 

Lyddie’s eyes drooped before his, being 
filled with tears of penitence. She had come 
face to face with the mystery of love, and 
was ashamed of the pride of the Hawthornes. 
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called her “ Giblets.” , j nN 




































“S34 I only know that we ty “Ye j / 
ones . ‘ ‘ ——" s / | Ly N 
did, the very first day ey &Z ar Y i ; 
) ¢ .°4 J 


she came to us. 4 
She was not our one ewe-lamb ; YI J 
we had three others—extremely 
small—Matzel, Putzel, and Nell. 
When I saw her first I stood with on the war-path, and conducted them 
arrested step and daren’t go any farther. She selves more like spiteful cats than decent 





‘stared at me with her teeth,” cold water dogs. Whenever the elephantine form hove 
ran down my spine, and I said, “I'll make _ in sight, gambolling in pure joy of heart, they 
peace with mine adversary whilst she is in — fled before it like withered leaves before the 
the way,” and went down on my knees. wind. So she would sit in the middle of the 
lhe fearsome beast drew near, paused, floor, wistfully gazing at us, and asking us, in 
then came quite close and looked into my face. — her dumb way, what she’d done that none of 
What it saw in my face I can't tell; what I the doggies would play with her. 
saw In its eyes I cannot put into words. You Poor little “ bull in a china-shop ” ! 
may laugh and The worst of 
call me fanciful ; wate the lot was Nell. 
I only know that ¥ CY vs) Now, Nell was 
I caught a ret ( > ee 3 as beautiful as a 
glimpse of a eA \S Bae ia VIE dream and as 
dumb creature's ¢ (Mee ti +) disagreeable as a 
innocent soul, aol lag | , nightmare. Her 
and the vision ; | KF a fs (\ coat was pale 
was so fair, so a \s é i .) gold, her eyes 
touching, that I \ | | (\ _} were brown and 
bent forward and A> ) | ~~ 4( liquid as a deer’s, 
kissed the fur rt e \ ‘t All her delicate head 


was clear-cut as 


rowed forehead | 
( \ {| a cameo; she 


between the soft, 


black eyes, and was a pure 





Giblets and | - \) \] Italian grey- 
became _ friends aa “Sy \ hound. 

tilldeath. Fora Wows The mere 
few days the sight of the 
three original 2-a-S “ MATZEL, PUTZEL, AND NELL.” “ bull ” threw her 









ewe-lambs were \__U~” into fits; if so 
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‘““THEY FLED BEFORE IT LIKE WITHERED LEAVES.”' 


much as the shadow of the other fell within 
a yard of her the house was filled with her 
shrieks. 

One fine day the Powers that be—Giblets’s 
master and mistress—went a trip down the 
Mediterranean ; they were to be away three 
weeks, and I was left alone in my glory with 
Giblets and Matzel, the pug. 

Nell and Putz were packed off to the 
“ Dog’s Friend” at Putney Bridge, and when 
they’d gone, small as they were, they left a 
considerable blank. In my loneliness I 
turned to the two remaining dogs, and found 
therein much consolation. Upstairs, down- 
stairs, wherever I wandered these two gentle 
beasts went with me. When I went out two 


faces watched wistfully from the window ; 
when I came in two ecstatic forms flung 
themselves into my arms. Matzel’s aversion 
to the bull-pup died out, and they became 
close cronies. 

From almost the first day of her life with 
us, Gibbie had, puppy-like, pursued a wild 
career of destruction with regard to every 
inanimate object that came within her grasp. 
First she ate the cook’s slippers, then the 
house-parlourmaid’s caps, chewed choice 
morsels out of embroidered five-o’clock tea- 
cloths, lovingly sucked the edges of our 
gowns as she sat beside us, and, if she felt 
particularly affectionate, bit large semi-circular 
pieces out of them and offered them to us 





J a> 
“ NONE OF THE DOGGIES WOULD PLAY WITH HER.” 


Vol. xxvi.—6. 
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a sharp eye on her, and punisl 
her if she got up .to any of he: 
tricks. One afternoon, towards 
dusk, we were all three sitting 
together, the two dogs lying at 
my feet, Matzel’s little head nest 
ling against Gibbie’s body, both 
to all appearance, sound asleep. 
I was regaling myself with G 
W. Russell’s “ Collections and 
Recollections,” and finding ther 
in much food for quiet mirth. | 
went out of the room fo 

a few minutes, and, con 

ing back, found everything 
apparently just as I'd left 

it. Both dogs lay in th 


Ky same Babes-in-the-wood 
> attitude, breathing softly 





as before. Then I spied 
something white on th 
floor. 

Russell’s book l had 
left open on a chair; it 
was now lying face down 
with a friendly warmth of manner that was wards, and in the middle of the room. 
quite irresistible. So I was warned to keep — scattered with a generous and impartial hand, 
lay the greate1 
part of its imsicd 
I waxed ver 
wroth. The book 





end 





a handsom«: 
edition belonged 
not to me, but to 
a local library, and 
the thought of 
what that library 
would say wa 
not agreeable. 
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hand and, grabbing Giblets by her neck, 
dragged her up to the wrecked “ Recollec- 
tions.” 

“ Bad, wicked, depraved dog!” I ex- 
claimed, smartly whipping the firm little 
shoulders. 

She didn’t utter a sound, and I pulled her 
along the hall and pushed her out into 
what we call by courtesy the back garden, 
and banged the door. 

I returned to the room, which somehow 
looked very dark and lonely; Matzel, who 
disliked fuss, had retired to the sofa slightly 
offended. _I lit the 
sas. 

I hadn’t finished 
“Collections and 
Recollections,” but 
Giblets had; I 
couldn’t very well 
go on with it. I 
began to feel bored. 
I took up the news- 
paper ; it was most 
uninteresting. I 
stared out of the 
window. It was 
now quite dark and 
a melancholy drizzle 
was falling. I half 
expected to see Gib- 
lets, entirely unre- 
pentant, gambolling 
over the narrow 
strip of black mould 
which runs along 
the foot of the wall, 
and which we dig- 
nify by the name of 
flower-beds. But no 
white form relieved 
the mirk of the so- 





She ate nothing but her food. On the 
third day I happened to leave the two alone 
asleep on the sofa ; when I returned Giblets 
was performing a war-dance round some 
mysterious substance on the floor, while 
Matzel sat looking on with a slightly bored 
expression : Gibbie’s baby-fun fatigued her. 
The reason for all this jubilation was a large 
three-cornered piece of leather, sucked and 
torn, lying on the floor ; a hole in the sofa 
which exactly corresponded with it, and a 
considerable quantity of the sofa’s internal 
organs scattered about the room. Giblets 


approached me 

SON WS affably, with her 
AA N mouth full, and laid 
AK... GV the trophy at my 

SS feet. I stared help- 

lessly at her. I 


thought of the fiasco 
of the last punish- 
ment and _ didn’t 
care to repeat it. 
The Powers that 
be were coming 
home next day ; I'd 
leave them to pun- 
ish her. Which 
meant that she 
would probably not 
be punished at all. 
Giblets, however, 
would no doubt be 
able to bear up 
under the dis- 
appointment. In 
the evening I care- 
fully stitched the 
three - cornered rag 
back into its place, 
Giblets watching the 
process with deep in- 





called garden. 

“Up to some 
deadly mischief, I'll 
“T'll go and see.” 

So I slowly strolled off and opened the 
aoor,. 

Just as I’d left her, the sturdy little figure 

it motionless, grey-white in the gloom, the 
ark eyes looking up wistfully into my face. 


be bound,” said I. 


I began mechanically repeating “ Bad, 
wicked, depraved———” Then I went down 
m one knee and opened my arms. The 


ext instant the dear, clumsy head was 
pressed close to mine, and “ Recollections ” 
as forgotten. 
For a few days that bull-pup was an illus- 
tration in “ black-and white ” of early piety. 


* BARLY PIETY.” 


terest, leaning ‘affec- 
tionately against me. 

The wanderers duly returned. After the 
first greetings were over, in which the two 
dogs took the lion’s share by nearly devour- 
ing them, I plunged breathlessly into the 
confession. I thought it would be diplomatic 
to do this while the flush of welcome was 
upon them. “Gibbie and I are very sorry 
but we've bitten a large piece out of the sofa 
and torn its inside out but we’ve put it all 
back and sewed it up and the button belongs 
to the bolster for we swallowed the other 
but it doesn’t show when it’s turned the other 
way round and we'll never do it again as 
long as ever we live and I'll be back in a 
minute.” 
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“NELL HELD ALOOF FROM ALL THREE.’ 
There were no stops. I'd no time to she'll teach you a lesson you won't for- 


“stop,” and I fled. When I returned the get!” 
dining-room was a scene of perfect peace ; 
Gibbie sat close against her master, her head 
thrown back, looking at him upside down, a _ shangie” in the back garden. Nell was ina 
spiteful mood, and set her teeth in one of 
Putz’s long ears. In one instant she was 


Early one morning there was a “collie 


sign of great affection, and he was playing 
with one ear. 

In a few days Putzel and Nell returned, pinned to the ground by Giblets. The pug 
the latter full of pomp. The old feud began and the dachs, always loyal to the weakest, 
again with this difference, that it was now’ dashed at the bull and, seizing leg and tail, 
entirely monopolized by Nell; Putz, who _ tried to drag her off the terrified greyhound. 
always followed  Matzel’s __ lead, 
accepted Gibbie as a chum. Nell 
held aloof from all three, except at 
mealtime, when she stole Gib’s 
dinner. She would glide up behind, 
all delicate grace and sinuous move 
ment, and, stretching out 
her snake-like neck, seize 
the daintiest morsels 
from under Gibbie’s very 
jaws with a snarl. The 
simple, good-humoured 














puppy would turn and 
stare with a look of in 
nocent wonder, and then 
quietly finish what was 
left. 

“Ah, my lady,” their 
master would = say, 
addressing Nell, “ wait 
until that bull-pup « 


reo lo ° = 
gets a little older ; “4 LOOK OF INNOCENT WONDER.” 
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“A COLLIE-SHANGIE, EL \ 
But they reckoned without their hostess. 


Giblets meant to pay off old scores. 
The small dogs rent the air with their 


shrieks, while the bull never uttered a 
sound. Nell would have been assuredly 
doomed had not 


the cook, the house 
parlourmaid, 
the boy who cleans 


the boots and 2, 
knives rushed to Pi 
the rescue. As it WA hit 
. ‘ Py he 
was, a largish piece 44 : 
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“WATCHING FOR THE DOOR TO OPEN.” 
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Gibbie’s master 
looked very grave. 

It was Nell’s own 
fault, he said; 
she’d brought it on 
herself by her tem 
per; but, all the 
same, he could net 
have his three little 
dogs devoured by 


the bull, much as 
he loved her. Gib 
bie must go. He 


would write to her 
original master to 
take her back ; in 
the meantime she 
must go to his own 
factory. 

Our breakfast-table that morning 
was like a funeral feast. Nell lay wrap 
ped up on the sofa; Matz and Putz 

were very subdued. ‘The culprit was sitting 
stock-still in the back garden, fastened by a 
chain, watching for the door to open. 

The long morning wore away, and lunch 
time arrived ; Gibbie’s food was put outside, 
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““NELL LAY WRAPPED | Z AND PUTZ 


P ON THE SOFA, MA 
WEKE VEKV SUBDUEI 


but she wouldn’t touch it; she still silently 
watched the closed door. 

At lunch her master announced that she 
must go to the factory that afternoon. He 
couldn’t take her himself, he wes going to 
the City ; how was it to be managed? I cut 
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coach-house and I handed Gibbie 
over to him. I couldn’t say 
“good-bye.” I left her. Was I 
a fool to care so much? = _ It was 
“only a dog”—only one of God’s 























“SHE TRIED TO TURN BACK.” 


in here and begged that I might take her ; 
if she was te be haled to prison, the hand 


of one that loved her should lead her 
there. 

The door was at last opened. Gibbie 
broken-heartedly crept towards it, and was 
brought into the house, to the front-door. I 
led her down the steps, and then she seemed 
to realize that she was to leave her home. 
She came to a dead stop, struggled, and tried 


to turn back. 








creatures that loved me and which 
I loved. That was all. 

That evening I couldn’t rest. 
The thought of the lonely animal 
shut up in her dreary prison 
haunted me. 

A few days passed, and Gib- 
bie’s master said she was settling 
down at the factory and becom- 
ing a great favourite with the men. 
She sat with him all the morning 
in his office, and would try to 
follow him as he left for home, 
but always obediently turned back 
when he told her. “Cuts her up, 
though, not to come,” he added. 

One morning, instead of Giblets, 
Pritchard, the man that looked 
after the horse, presented himself 
and asked to be allowed to see 
the master. 

“If you please, sir, the bull 
pup, gone and eat my 
clothes.” 

The master looked round, as 
if he half expected to find 
Pritchard clad only in his nobility. 

“My dest clothes, sir,” added Pritchard, 
as if interpreting the look. 

Gib’s master walked across to the coach- 
house. 

In the middle of the floor was Gibbie, 
sitting like Marius among the ruins of Car- 
thage, the remains of garments strewn about 
her. There was a gleam of ill-concealed joy 
in the bull’s eye. 





she’ve 





But the fiat had gone forth; there 
was no appeal. The day was 
gloriously fine and .very hot ; the 
sun beat fiercely upon us in the 
long, unlovely streets through which 
we passed. They were nearly 
deserted, and we slowly dragged in 
silence along the baking stones. 
lhe heavy chain wearied us both, 
and we stopped now and then, she 
wistfully questioning me with her 
I had no reply but “ My 
poor dearie.” 

At last the factory loomed dark 
against the summer sky and our 
journey was ended. 


eyes. 











One of the men took us to the 


“ BROKEN-HEARTED.” 





“Pups are always up to larks of t 
Pritchard. I’m sorry about your ck 
you sha’n’t be the loser. 
things out of her 
way in the future.” 

“She tries ’er 
teeth on every- 
think, sir. = It’ll 
be the carriage- 
wheels next, sir.” 

“Good dog if 
she eats carriage- 
wheels, —_ Pritch- 
ard.” 

“She'll try it, 
sir. May I put 
the chain on ’er 
to-night ?” Gib’s 
master was mov- 
ing away as the 
man spoke and 
scarcely caught 
the question. He 
replied, absently, 
* All right.” 

As he crossed 








over again to the 
office he laughed 


Only, hang your 


“ GIBLETS.” 


his kind, 
thes, but 
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ness which was to be donned next day made 
her restless. 
“T'll have a gallop,” she thought, “up and 


those 
it’ll 
than 


down 
stairs ; 
better 

thing.” 

So thinking, 
she sprang up 
the steps, drag- 
ging the chain at 
her heels; up 
and down breath 
lessly, working off 
her superfluity of 
naughtiness and 
energy. 

The soft patter 
of the little feet 
sounded on the 
boards, followed 
by the discordant 
rattle of the 
chain — a stum- 
ble, a sudden 
sharp rasping of 
the heavy links 
over the edge of 


be 
no- 











to himself. “ The 


little beggar’s 


had a gaudy time with those clothes ! ” 


Evening came. As Pritchard cl 
coach-house for the night he fast 
hated chain to Gib’s collar. 


She resented it 


** LONELY AND HOME-SICK.” 


astep—a struggle 
then silence. 


Next morning Giblets’s master crossed the 


yard towards the coach-house. 


osed the 


ened the on the 


deeply in her heart, but took it quietly 


she had just cheerfully dispatched 
supper and soon fell asleep. 


her 


In half an hour she woke like a giant 


refreshed, and her active little 
yearned for exercise. 

The night was still young, and 
the summer twilight filled the big 
room. She trotted up and down 
for a time, but the heavy chain 
wearied her and she sat down to 
ponder. 

She was lonely and home-sick. 
When was she to go back, she won- 

Not till she was a good 
evidently. And now she'd 
been wicked again, and it was once 
more put off. 
she whimpered. 

“To-morrow,” she thought, “I'll 

ra new leaf; I'll be good for 

| days, and then perhaps they'll 
home.” 


( red. 


limbs 


She longed for home till 


turn 
days 
take 


But the prospect of this awful good- 


Gibbie’s chain hung from 


a high nail 


wall. She was generally at that 


time playing about, and always rushed to 


greet him. <A_ horse-cloth lay on 
the floor spread out. 

“Come,” he thought, “that’s 
rather nice of Pritchard ; he’s put 
that for Gibbie to lie on. 

“ Pritchard,” he called out, seeing 
the man at a little distance, “ where’s 
the pup ?” 

“The pup, sir 

“Speak up, man ; 
dog ?” 

“Tf you please, sir, I’m truly 
sorry, but she’s under that ‘orse- 
cloth.” 

Gibbie’s master turned away and, 
bending down, gently drew aside 
the covering. The firm mouth 
was very grim, but the stern eyes 
were full of tears as he tenderly 
stroked one little velvety ear. 

Gibbie had kept her promise ; she 
had turned over a new leaf. 

Nothing in the world could be 
quieter than the bull-pup now. 


she’s- 


where 7s the 








Extract from account of interview with a 
celebrated building contractor in newspaper of 
October, 1901. 


Great Man, stretching his 
legs as he offered me a 
cigar, “will see marvellous 
improvements in the con- 
struction of houses and flats. 
Servants will become an extinct race. Every- 
thing, from your hall-door to your beds and 
stoves, will work by machinery and the whole 
house will look after itself.” 





Three years having elapsed, the following ts 
copied from the diary of a lady lately from 
India, whose husband has rented a flat con- 
structed on up-to-date principles. 

NOVEMBER 1ST, 1904.—Nice living in 
these new flats. You don’t want servants ; 
or, at any rate, you don’t want them quite so 
badly. The amount of worry and time one 
is saved is wonderful. I have often resolved 
to keep a really full diary, but somehow 
things have conspired to make it irregular. 
With the leisure I shall get in this wonderful 
flat I hope to do better. What shall I write 
about? Why, the flat itself, of course. 

Well, it is fitted with every modern con- 
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venience, with a view to doing without 
servants if needful. It zs a little hard, per- 
haps, when one has lived in India and kept 
servants by the dozen, and nothing on earth 
to do except abuse them, to be forced sud- 
denly to pig it in England on nothing a year 
and have to be for ever “ considering Mary.” 

Mary, however, is gone now, because | 
offered some objection to her plan of boiling 
the stockings in the stock-pot. Jane left 
because the only bicycle I could spare her 
had no free-wheel, and Zillah wou/d wear my 
hats. ‘That, of course, I might have tried 
to put up with; but they always came in in 
such a crushed state on Sunday nights, and 
they smelt so terribly of such bad tobacco, 
that—but, there, it’s over now. 

We're servantless, but we don’t mind very 
much. The Distributing Kitchens Society 
deliver our meals out of a red-hot motor-car 
four times a day. Water, hot and cold, is 
laid on over each bedroom wash-stand, and 
as soon as you’ve washed the basin somehow 
knows it and empties itself neatly. The 


fires, also, supply themselves with coal as if 
they were human, and never go out day or 
night, which is more than can be said of 
some things that really are human 
for instance. 


husbands, 
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The beds have clockwork fixed under- 
neath, and when you have made up your 
mind what time you would like to be called, 
you just set the hands, and at that hour, to 
the second, the bed starts playing “ Awake, 
my Soul, and with the Sun,” and turns you 
out on to the floor. I remember reading 
something about what we might expect dur- 
ing the century in this line. It was in some 
newspaper interview with a builder, I think, 
three years ago or so. ‘Things have certainly 
improved in the short time, and no doubt a 
very little more of the century will see us 
independent for ever of servants ; and serve 
them right, I say ! 


NOVEMBER 8TH. —These animated flats are 
simply wonderful. We find some new advan- 
tage in ours every day. You haven’t even to 
open the hall-door. When a pleasant visitor 
or a rich aunt rings the door softly and 
hospitably swings back, almost, you might 
say, with a kind of bow. When a trades- 
man rings a tray shoots out, takes the parcel, 
throws the bill back at him, and goes in 
again. Whena creditor rings nothing happens 
at all; there is a dignified silence, the door 
remains closed. 


NOVEMBER 10TH.—The only thing wanting 
in these patent animated flats is some way of 
being waited on during meals. Surely that 
would be a very simple thing to invent, but 
somehow they haven’t done it yet. So in 
the meantime we’ve decided to engage a 
Swiss waiter, and Jimmy has gone off to find 
one. 

In the strict confidence of my diary I 
must confess that I have never known Jimmy 
so cross as he has been the last few days. It 
may be due to his not getting enough sleep 
since those clockwork beds went wrong. It 
isn’t easy to discover exactly what is amiss, 
but I suppose such complicated machinery 
must go out of gear sometimes; at any rate, 
just now, if we set the tune for nine, it goes 
off at six. Nine turned upside down is six— 
I wonder if that has anything to with it? 
Whatever it is, it is inconvenient. You may 
be in the middle of a lovely sleep, when 
‘\wake, my Soul” suddenly strikes up, and 
you're landed on the floor. When you look 
round you see that the bed has shut up tight 
for the days This is a capital arrangement 
lor economizing space, but when it works at 
six in the morning it makes my dear husband 
very angry. There is no opening the bed 
again, it would seem, for when it gets out of 


order it does it thoroughly. We have had to 
Vol. xxvi.—7. 


get a workman in each time, and by the time 
he had got the thing open we were too wide 
awake to want to sleep again. It has 
happened three mornings now, so Jimmy’s 
going to lie on the floor to-night, and he is 
very cross and snappish. 


NOVEMBER 11TH.—To-day has been very 
eventful. Jimmy’s uncle is here—the Bishop 
of Cherubiminster. There are expectations 
from the Bishop. Also, I may admit in 
these private confessions, Jimmy has a 
strong idea of asking the Bishop to lend 
him two hundred pounds, for we are very 
short of money just at present. He has 
hesitated to write for it because of Aunt 
Seraphina, whose wishes the Bishop defers 
to (can’t help it, I’m afraid), and who is— 
well, not quite so easy to get on with as her 
husband. So that when, in the middle of 
his hunt from one registry office to another 
in quest of the Swiss waiter, he came upon 
the Bishop, he was pleased enough at the 
chance, and resolved to make the most of it. 
It seems that the Bishop was tearing in and 
out of registry offices, too, trying to find 
servants to take back to Cherubiminster (I 
must say they never stay very long there), 
and he was half dead with fatigue and 
heaped-up difficulties. 

It all seemed a capital opportunity, so 
Jimmy took him into a restaurant and 
promised to relieve him of all this servant 
worry. He told him about our wonderful 
animated flat, seriously advised him to adopt 
the system at the Palace, and invited him to 
come and see it at work. 

“You come back with me,” said Jimmy, 
“and spend the night and see for yourself. 
It’s a most providential inventiom—abso- 
lutely providential. It would be well worth 
your while to pull the Palace down, Uncle 
Paul, and have it rebuilt on these new 
‘animated’ lines, where every mortal thing 
works for itself ; works for itself and for you, 
you know, in the most devoted manner. 
No rows, no jawing from the missus, no 
wages to pay, and no feeding of hungry 
mouths that never get satisfied.” 

“Tt sounds delightful,” said Uncle Paul. 
“T wonder what Aunt Seraphina will say, 
though? I do not think, James, your Aunt 
Seraphina could live unless she had fwo or 
three servants left, at any rate, to na—ah, 
well, vou know—to—to exercise her gentle 
influence upon.” 

“Oh, bosh!” said Jimmy ; “she'll live long 
enough.” 

“No, James, I cannot permit you to speak 
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like that, my boy. She is a most estimable 
creature, your Aunt Seraphina.” 

** Of course she is,” said Jim, “and you'll 
see how much more estimable still she'll be 
when you've done with servants. Lor’ bless 
you, she'll have all the more time to devote 
to you, uncle.” 

“True, true!” said Uncle Paul, though 
he said it rather uneasily. At this Jimmy 
saw that he had pulled the wrong string, so 
to speak, and that some very different 
argument must be employed if he were to 
have the credit of putting the Episcopal 
Palace out of reach of servant troubles. So 
he took once more to enumerating the 
delights and conveniences of our flat, and 
once more implored Uncle Paul to come 
and see it at least, sleep in the bed, wash in 
the wash-stand, and taste of its joys in general 
for himself. 

I have always noticed, though I can’t quite 
understand it, how, if you’ve hit upon a new 
seaside place, a new dressmaker, tailor, 
ductor, lawyer, gold-mining company, hair- 
wash, patent medicine, or any discovery you 
are pleased with, you never rest till you’ve 
got all your friends to try it too. I think 
perhaps it is that you feel in your heart it is 
probably going to be a failure, and so great 
is the yearning for human sympathy in the 
human breast that you long, before the failure 
actually happens, to have a few more in it 
beside yourself, so that you can all sympa- 
thize together. I am sure, at any rate, that 
it is a very beautiful feeling, and as it has 
been so deeply implanted in our natures we 
should be wicked to disregard it. Jimmy 
didn’t disregard it, and there, in that restau- 
rant, he talked Uncle Paul so far round that 
the Bishop consented to go with him to see 
the contractor for these new animated build- 
ings, with furniture to match. 

“There can be no harm,” said Uncle 
Paul, in the contractor's warehouse, “in 
having a little of this delightfully obliging 
furniture in the Palace. Yes, you can send 
down to Cherubiminster five ‘ Awake-my- 
Soul’ beds for the Palace. Two double 
ones and three single. We have a kitchen 
maid, James, whose sloth is truly heartrending. 
She goes to bed at two regularly, rarely a bit 
later, and yet she refuses —refuses absolutely 

to get up again at four!” 

“]T should recommend for a like 
that,” said the shopman, “our three-pound- 
six- and -sixpenny ‘’Tis- the - Voice - of - the- 
Sluggard’ bed. An ignorant, wilful servant 
like that, with no sense of duty and no 
soul above her potato-peelings, would snore 


case 
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‘The 
Voice of the Sluggard’ is set to a waltz tune, 
and a girl who luxuriates in two full hours 


through anything of a sacred nature. 


sleep a night requires something rousing 
The ‘Sluggard’ bed not only turns her on to 
the floor, your lordship, but flings a small 
panful of cold water over her while she is 
sprawling.” 

“ Excellent,” said Jim; and the “ Sluggard ” 
bed was ordered. 

Jim next persuaded Uncle Paul to give the 
Palace a large supply of self-emptying wash 
stands, self-supplying grates, and a self-open 
ing hall-door. 

“Tt will entail the pulling down of half 
the building,” said uncle. 

“ And jolly glad you will be of it,” said 
Jim. “Jolly glad when it’s done, and you 
can send your servants flying with one com 
prehensive kick.” 

So the transactions went on, and so Uncle 
Paul’s bill lengthened. His face lengthened 
also, and it grew plain that he began to dread 
the disapproval of Aunt Seraphina. 

“ How much will it all be?” he said, at 
last, producing his cheque-book and looking 
exceedingly worried. 

“Three hundred pounds fourteen shillings 
and fourpence three farthings, your lordship,” 
said the man. And so the deed was done 
and the cheque was signed, and Jim says he 
believes that if at that moment anyone had 
offered Uncle Paul poison he would gladly 
have taken it rather than meet Aunt Sera- 
phina again on this earth. 

“ And now,” said Jim, “if you don’t mind 
just coming round with me to my registry 
office, where my Swiss waiter is waiting to see 
me, I’d be glad, Uncle Paul, and then we'll 
drive home.” 

“A Swiss waiter!” said Uncle Paul. 
“What do you require with a Swiss waiter 
when you are living in an animated 
flat ?” 

“Ah! but, you see, the whole flat isn’t 
animated, uncle—not yet. ‘There’s no con 
trivance just yet for waiting on us, and there 
are a lot of little odd jobs which must lx 
done, but are not quite provided for, so, 0 
course, I’ve got to get someone to do then 
We're having a little dinner-party next week, 
by-the-bye, which I hope you'll stop over for 
We want to show our friends what cai 
be done without servants. By Jove! This 
animated invention will revolutionize ever) 
thing—revolutionize the world.” 

“Tt will revolutionize my 
Uncie Paul, blankly. 
plate the scene when I reach home. 


” 


‘ 


Palace,” said 


“T dare not contem 


I don’t 
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know why I have done it, James; indeed, I 
don’t. I was quite happy before.” 

When Uncle Paul and Jim drove up I was 
sitting crying on the floor, near the only 
comfortable arm-chair we have. It is an 
arm-chair of the animated kind, and as soon 
as you get into it, it starts rocking you and 
plays a lullaby; but it has lately become 
inadvisable to use it — never mind why, 
now. 

For myself I always hated the chair. It 
makes me sea-sick, so when I am really 
tired I sit on the floor; and I had sunk 
down for a moment on the 
carpet to have a good cry, 
because everything had gone 
wrong all day. 

I stifled my sobs for a 
moment when I heard Uncle 
Paul’s voice on 
the stairs. I 
knew about 
Jimmy’s inten- 
tions as to 
asking for that 
two hundred 
pounds, and I 
felt it was really 
clever of 


very 
him to have 
found the 


Bishop and 
brought him 
home like 
this. 

They rang 
the bell marked 
“R.R.” (rich 
relatives), and 
I heard Uncle 
Paul ask what 
“R.R.” meant. “ Religious relations,” replied 
Jimmy. 

“Very nice and proper,” said Uncle Paul, 
as the door swung hospitably open. 

“There !” said Jim, “ you see! It knows! 
Why, Cynthia, my dear—my angel—what 
vs the matter? Look! here’s Uncle Paul! 
jut what is wrong? Tell me. What in the 

rld has happened ?” 
“Everything has happened,” I sobbed, 
lespairingly, for I had an_ idea that 
two hundred pounds would be more 
sily obtained if Uncle Paul found us in 
rouble ; so that any sort of concealment 
is unnecessary. “Oh, I’m sick of life,” I 
went on, “and I’m sick of animated flats. 
I want to die, Jim! Iam so tired, working 
like a slave all day, and Fanny says she won’t 
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‘*] HAD SUNK DOWN FOR A MOMENT ON THE CARPET TO HAVE A GOOD CRY.” 


stay beyond this evening. 
got the Swiss waiter ! ” 
“Who is Fanny?” inquired Uncle Paul, 
gazing around in a distracted manner. 
“Fanny is a smudgy little brute,” 1 
answered, witha sob. “A little brute that 
comes in to do the boots and knives, and 
run errands, and soon. There is a boot and 
knife machine in the kitchen, but she won’t 
have anything to say to it since it cut the top 
off her little finger last week; says it is 
cheaper to use her own hands. ‘To-day she 
is in a bad temper over something else. 
First she grum- 
<) bled because 


I hope you have 


thedining-room 
grate wasn’t 


supplying itself 
with coal, and 
she put her 
head up the 
chimney to see 
why. Then 
while her head 
was there the 
machinery 
acted rather 
suddenly, and 
a couple of 
bricks came 
down with the 
coal, and then 
she grumbled 
at that. There 
is no satisfying 
these servants 
— grumbling 
first because the 
grate doesn’t 
act and then 
worse because 
it does. She has been groaning ever since, 
and, Uncle Paul, I would rather be dead, 
please! I prefer to be in my grave.” 

“Very likely, my dear,” said Uncle Paul, 
feelingly. ‘‘So would—ah, well, other per- 
sons, possibly; but there is nobody to put 
us there, my dear !” 

We had some tea, which did me good, 
and after that I went off to lie down and try 
to compose myself. Jimmy spread a rug on 
the floor for me, and pillows, for now it is no 
use even trying to get on to our bed. You 
have only to touch it, and it instantly lands 
you on your face on the floor. ‘They are 
coming to-morrow to see what’s wrong. For 
my part I feel I would give anything for a 
good, steady, ordinary, lifeless bed. There 
is a deal of cleverness and—well, perhaps 
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convenience in these animated beds, but no 
particular sense of repose. 

We left Uncle Paul in the drawing-room, 
and Jim sat by me and talked, and, by way 
of doing so, he told me all about how he 
had persuaded Uncle Paul to spend three 
hundred pounds on these new-fangled inven- 
tions for his Palace at Cherubiminster. 
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siding into unconsciousness when Jim reached 
the drawing-room. The chair was galloping 
up and down forty times as fast as any boat 
at sea. Uncle Paul is tall and broad and 
the chair is narrow, and it’s a hard chair to 
get out of at any time, for it slopes back a 
long way, and your feet are always off the 
floor. This makes you helpless when it 

begins rocking, which it 








THE CHAIR WAS GALLOPING UP AND DOWN FORTY 
BOAT AT SEA.” 


“Aunt Seraphina will murder him,” I 
said, wearily, but with a horrible, worn-out 
feeling of not caring very much. At this 
moment there came a tap at the door, and 
l‘anny thrust her head in, to say she didn’t 
know what was wrong with the old gentleman 
in the “droring-room,” but he had been 
calling for ten minutes hard, and now he 
seemed to be sea-sick, or something very 
like it. 

“ Merciful heavens!” 
rocking-chair, Cynthia. 
got out!” 

“No,” I said, springing up and pushing 
Jim along in front of me. “I meant to warn 
him, Jim. It went wrong this morning and 
1 was nearly killed. The moment you sit 
down it starts rocking so violently you get 
giddy and you can’t get out. You just hang 
on ull you're sea-sick.” 

Uncle Paul, with gaitered legs now in the 
ur and now in the fender, was rapidly sub- 


said Jimmy; “ it’s the 
But he could have 
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does as soon as your 
weight presses the ma 
chinery in the seat. It 
is supposed to rock 
gently to Gounod’s 
serenade, “ Dormez, 
Dormez, Ma Belle,” but 
this morning it had taken 
to a mad canter, which 
had frightened me out 
of my life, and I had 


quite meant to warn 
Uncle Paul against it. 
It is horrible. You 


lose your head at once. 
Every time your heels 
bang the floor you are 
sea-sick, and the next 
minute the back of your 
head strikes the carpet. 
You struggle to get out, 
but by this time you 
can’t tell which is the 
ceiling and which is the 
floor. By the time your 
head has hit the writing- 
table, the fire-irons, and 
the fender, and your 
heels have smashed the chandelier, the pier 
glass, and the reading-lamp, such an acute 
vertigo has set in that you give it all up and 
remember nothing more. 

Well, we managed to get Uncle Paul out 
of the thing somehow, but he felt so bad 
that he said he’d go to bed, and Jim sent 
Fanny running to the chemist for some stuff 
he remembered they sold as a cure fer sea 
sickness. 

The chemist told Fanny to tell the gentle- 
man to take a dose an hour before he went 
on board, and another after the vessel had 
reached mid-ocean. 

I am not so much in love with these ant- 
mated flats as I was, and no more is Jim 
He is writing to-night to tell the landlord so. 
He is saying that we think that the only 
people who ought to take them are those 
for whom a voyage is recommended. 
You get everything except the sea breeze and 
the appetite. 





AS FAST AS ANY 


sea 
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NOVEMBER 12TH.—Whether or not that 
two hundred pounds will ever come our way 
I cannot say. 
heavy damages might possibly be successfully 
brought against the A.F.S. (Animated Fiat 
Syndicate), and he is determined to try for it 
if Uncle Paul refuses to lend us this money, 
but, so far, we have not quite liked to ask 
him. But we are watching him carefully, 
though, I must confess, he doesn’t look very 
hopeful.. Last night I trusted that our 
troubles were over, at any rate for as long as 
he stayed with us. I saw him into his room 


and asked him what time he would like to be 
called, and I wound the spare bed up for 
nine o'clock. 

He was still rather shaky after his ad- 
arm-chatr. 


venture with the He bore it no 





personal malice, he said, but he thought it 
would prove more beneficial in the form of 
firewood ; or it might be sold to someone 
who wanted yachting and hadn’t the time to 
get away from home. 
with him. 


I quite sincerely agreed 
I told him also that if only he 


Jimmy thinks an action for 


oT Tu 
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was careful, in getting into bed, not to 
touch the handle of the clockwork, all would 
be well. He would have a long and refresh- 
ing night’s rest, and at nine a hymn would 
arouse him. If, however, he thought he 
wouldn’t get up just then, he need only 
touch a button I pointed out to him and the 
bed would stop in the very act of turning 
over. He quite cheered up, poor old fellow, 
at the pleasant prospect, kissed me most 
affectionately, and said the bed was a truly 
charming invention, which he should recom- 
mend to all his clergy. 

I thought, on the whole, there was no need 
to mention how our own bed was behaving. 
This spare bed had cost four pounds more 
than ours, so I felt sure it would be all right. 

Uncle Paul’s room was at the opposite end 





HE WAS CAREFUL, IN GETTING INTO BED, 
rOUCH THE HANDLE OF THE CLOCK- 
WORK, ALL WOULD BE WELI..” 





of the flatto ourown. Once or twice in the 


night I thought I heard something from that 
direction, but I was very tired, so I turned 
over on the floor and went off to sleep again. 
But at about three o’clock on this bitter cold, 


dark 


winters morning Uncle Paul came 
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knocking at our door and imploring us to 
come to his aid. So far, he said, he had 
had no sleep at all. 

“I’m sorry to have disturbed you,” he 
went on, when we all three reached his room, 
“but there is something wrong. I have 
tried to keep my temper, but it has been a 
severe trial—a very severe trial.” 

“ Has the washing-stand been whistling for 
hot water?” inquired Jim, darting a furious 
glance at the article he suspected, which, 
however, appeared to be innocently asleep. 
“They do it now and then, I know, but 
there’s a dodge to smother them with a towel.” 

“The wash-stand may have been whistling 
all night,” answered Uncle Paul, wearily, 
“but I haven’t noticed it. My attention has 
been absorbed by the bed, which, until past 
midnight, absolutely refused to let me go on 
to it. Every time I approached it, it shut 
itself up. Do you know, I am inclined to 
think, James, that this animated furniture of 
yours has been brought to such a state of 
perfection that it has become endowed with 
every human attribute. I have felt seriously 
uneasy this night, I assure you. I could 
never have believed before that any bed 
could exhibit such temper. ’ 

“It was warranted without vice,” said Jim, 
sleepily scratching his head; “that is, I 
mean, warranted to work properly.” 

“Perhaps you can find out what I have 
done to annoy it,” said Uncle Paul, shivering 
in his dressing-gown and looking the picture 
of misery by the light of two tallow candles. 
“I did manage to get on to it at last, 
but not until I had recourse to a ruse. I 
deceived it. I pretended I did not, after all, 
wish to retire to rest.” 

“That was a good idea,” said Jim—‘“an 
excellent idea.” 

“ My dear James, I judged by the analogy 
of human nature, and I founded my pro- 
cedure on a long experience of —well, of your 
Aunt Seraphina. I long ago discovered that 
she might be—ah, well, managed, you know, 
managed. It is a strange fact, but so sure 
as I, for instance, order the gig she insists I 
must have the carriage and pair, and vice 
versa. In these circumstances what do I 
do? If I desire the gig I pretend I want 
the carriage and pair, and I get the gig. 
I have found it an exeellent plan, and I 
adopted it to-night. I sat down with a book 
—I hummed a little tune—and as soon as 


ever this bed of yours thought I did not care 
one way or the other it grew calm—er— 
grew quite calm, indeed, and I achieved my 
purpose.” 





“And what’s wrong now, then?” asked 
Jim, desperately. 

“Every twenty-five miriutes since it has 
broken into profane music and pitched me 
out on the floor.” 

“ Are you sure you didn’t lie too much on 
one side, Uncle Paul?” I inquired, lifting 
up the mattress. “There is a place just 
down the middle you ought to lie on.” 

“I may have missed it,” said Uncle Paul, 
moodily ; “‘ the geography of the bed was not 
‘explained to me. It has played music all 
night—a series of tunes the most unclerical 
it is possible to imagine.” 

“Jim,” I said, “fetch the catalogue. 
chose the bed. It’s marked No. 19.” 

Jim fetched the catalogue, and then we 
discovered that the people had sent us the 
wrong bed by mistake. This was a bed 
made for the sort of young man who drinks 
and gambles all night and wants to be 
wakened at intervals during the following 
afternoon with cheering tunes to drive away 
his headache. The bed appeared in the 
catalogue as “No. 19. ‘The La-di-da.’ 
Tunes: ‘Oh, What a Difference in the 
Morning !’ ‘ Knocked ’Em in the Old Kent 
Road,’ ‘Her Golden Hair Was Hanging 
Down Her Back,’ ‘ Bow-wow-wow, I’m Getting 
Wiser Now.’ ” 

Jimmy tried desperately to make the best 
of it. “To the holy ali things are holy,” he 
said, airily. “ And now, having had a Bishop 
to sleep in it, or, any way, to try, this bed 
will be a reformed character from to-night, 
I’ve no doubt. Meanwhile, uncle, come and 
sleep on the sofa, and I'll fix it up for you.” 

““ What—what—what tunes does the sofa 
play ?” asked Uncle Paul, timidly. And it 
was only on being positively assured that it 
played none, not even an anthem, that he 
consented to retire to it for the rest of the 
night. 


You 


NOVEMBER 13TH.—Uncle Paul is stopping 
on, though he is rather disturbed in mind. 
He has received a telegram from Aunt Sera- 
phina asking what it all meant, and then a 
letter of four pages asking the same question 
at much greater length—and strength—and 
saying he was to return home at once. The 
animated contractor has wired from Cherubi- 
minster to ask if he is to proceed or leave off, 
or what? - The telegram was followed by a 
letter, in which he respectfully intimates that 
before he can again approach the Palace he 
must have Uncle Paul’s written instructions 
about pulling down the hall-door and fixing 
the “ Awake-my-Soul” beds. The animated 
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contractor is evidently very much afraid of 
Aunt Seraphina, and, to judge by his letter 
which, however, is carefully worded not to 
give offence), his animation has received a 
severe shock since he met her. Uncle Paul, 
in a terrible stew, has been consulting Jim 
and me. Jim’s put his advice in this form : 
“Tet the contractor and Aunt Seraphina 
fight it out together. Wire again, ‘ Proceed 
with the work,’ and sit tight here in our flat 
until it is all over.” 

“T am not so sure, James,” said poor 
Uncle Paul, “that I entirely like this ani- 
mated furniture idea after all. We have 
certainly had a very quiet day 
to-day, but I understand from 
Cynthia that quiet days are quite 
the exception. Your little hand- 
maiden, Fanny, bears 
her out. ‘You wait,’ 
she remarked to me, 
when I said what a 
nice, quiet, pleasant 
day we had had; ‘it 
takes a day’s rest 
every now and then, 
and then it breaks out 
worse than ever.’ ” 

“Fanny is a fool,” 
said Jim ; “she doesn’t 
understand the things 
—doesn’t treat 
them properly. 

If she wi// 
stick her head 
up the chim- 
ney just as the 
self - supplying 
thing is about 
to work, a 
lump of coal 
will naturally 
fall on her, and if she will be inquisitive and 
peep out of the hall-door when a creditor is 
ringing, she must expect it to shut on herneck.” 

“That is only reasonable,” said Uncle 

Paul. “ Quite reasonable.” 


NOVEMBER 18TH.—For just a day or two 
the animated furniture behaved beautifully, 
but on the afternoon of the dinner-party that 
hall-door went all out of gear. It actually 
Opened with a respectful flourish to a bailiff, 
who walked in and served an execution on the 
animated furniture, because of that trumpery 
bill for nineteen pounds owing for nineteen 
years to Jim’s tailor. 

“All right,” said Jim, “this ends it. I 
never go near that tailor again—never.” 





“THE BAILIFF WAS A VULGAR-LOOKING MAN 
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As Jim has not been near him for nearly 
twenty years it’s possible the tailor may be 
able to bear this blow ; but the brute deserves 
it, if it crushes him. 

The bailiff was a vulgar looking man— 
horrid. He marched into the kitchen and 
sat himself down. If Uncle Paul saw him 
I knew he would never help us again, and I 
felt wretched. I burst into tears. 

The bailiff said he was sorry, but he must 
do his duty, and why didn’t we pay and have 
done with it ? 

“How can we pay,” said I, “ without the 
money? Oh, bailiff, will you p/ease help us 

to keep this from my 
uncle, the Bishop ? 


be He is staying with 
Ay us, and I think he 
*Y ae will lend us two 


hundred pounds to- 
morrow if all goes 
well. But I’m 
sure he will never 
lend us a penny 

if he sees you.” 
“Tm ready to 


oblige a_ lady,” 
said the bailiff, 
“but I must 
know fust what 


you want me to 
do. Last place 
I was asked to 
sit in a dark 
cupboard _ be- 
cause of a rich 
aunt comin’, 
an’ I got arf 
stifled. I can’t 
do that again. 

No —no cup- 

boards, mum.” 

“You needn’t sit in a cupboard or any- 
where,” I replied, “if you will just pretend, 
dear bailiff, to be a Swiss waiter. We were 
expecting one, and he can’t come. We'll 
give you a five-pound note if you'll do it— 
will you? And you must say ‘Qui’ when you 
are spoken to in the Bishop’s presence, and 
pretend you can’t say anything else—see ? If 
you'll do this you'll save us from ruin.” 

The bailiff reflected for some time. “I'll 
do it, mum,” he said at last, with a wink, 
“when I sees my fiver.” 

So poor Jim had to fork out five pounds, 
almost his last, which the man pocketed— 
mean creature. Why, even the tailor that 
sent him gave a /it¢/e credit. 

Well, we tied an apron on the bailiff, and 
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HORRID.” 
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he said “Wee,” “Nong,” “Mercy,” and 
“Jammy”. until he knew them by heart. 
What he really meant, I may explain, was 
“Qui,” “Non,” “ Merci,” and “ Jamais ”— 
but, there, it was all right. When he was 
as perfect as ever he seemed likely to be, 
we took an opportunity of casually intro- 
ducing him to Uncle Paul as *“ Phineas 
Gorgonzola, the Swiss waiter.” 

“Dear me,” said Uncle Paul; “ curious 
person—curious name, too. But really, you 
know, it seems to me that you want more 
servants in an animated flat than in an 
ordinary one.” 

And to us it seemed the same. 


I have scarcely the heart to write about 
the misfortunes that attended that dinner- 
party of ours. But I'll try. 

The first guest to arrive was Aunt Seraphina, 
from Cherubiminster. I must say she didn’t 
seem to want to get dinner so much as to 
drag Uncle Paul home again. 

“Is my husband the Bishop in?” she 
demanded. 

“Wee,” said the stupid bailiff, and let her 
in. He was worse than the out-of-gear hall- 
door. That at least might have kept her out. 

Aunt Seraphina had a great deal to say to 
the Bishop about the new furniture. It 
seemed that she had hounded the animated 
contractor out of the Palace grounds, and 
had made a bonfire of all his “ Awake-my- 
Soul” beds. And now she had such a large 
piece of her mind to give the poor Bishop, 
and took such a deal of time to bestow it, 
and such a lot of talk, that it became too 
late to carry Uncle Paul back that night. So 
we persuaded them to stay together. 

More and more guests arrived, all looking 
somewhat startled at the bailiff, who used the 
four French words we had taught him, in 
careful rotation, to each fresh arrival. 

“ Are Captain and Mrs. Chauncey in ?” 

“Nong,” said the bailiff, a/ias Phineas, 
and showed them in with a flourish. 

“Can I take off my wraps here, s’¢/ vous 
plait?” said one lady. And I heard Phineas 
reply, “ Mercy — Jammy — Wee — Wee.” 
Whereupon she preceded him into the draw- 
ing-room, looking absolutely terrified. 

“Of what nationality is that servant of 
yours ?” she asked. 

“ He comes,” said Jim, “ of a—a sort of— 
a wild mountain tribe, you know; some- 
where between the—the Alps and the 
Apennines. He speaks a peculiar pa/ois of 
his own-—very peculiar. Phineas!” 

“Jammy, sir,” said the bailiff. 


MAGAZINE. 
“ Laissez la chambre ce moment. Com- 
prennez?” 

“ Nong,” said the bailiff, and retired. 

Just as we were beginning to recover our 
self-possession, and just as the guests, pre- 
tending to forget Phineas, were engaging in 
polite conversation, there was a terrific explo- 
sion and the room was plunged into darkness. 

“It’s that electric light,” said Jim; “it 
always goes like that if anyone sits on the 
battery.” And he rushed out. 

Smack went someone’s open palm in the 
dark—somewhere in the direction of the 
sofa. ‘There was a sudden scrimmage, and 
Aunt Seraphina loudly and angrily announced 
that she had been kissed. 

Everyone denied it, and I couldn’t believe 
it—even in the dark. Everyone talked at 
once, and then suddenly the four electric 
suns blazed out as unexpectedly as they had 
gone in, and the curate was revealed rubbing 
his very red cheek, while a little way off 
pretty Miss Pimpernel was looking much 
dejected. It was plain to everyone in the 
room that a miserable mistake had been 
made in the dark. 

At this moment Phineas created a diver 
sion from the door. 

“Please, mum,” he said, “’ere’s a fearful 
go! They’ve* telephoned through as how 
the perlice ’ave arrested the Distributing 
Kitchens motor-car for furious drivin’, and 
the dinner’s gone. They’ve bin an’ eaten it 
in the station, the perlice, for fear it should 
get cold—as a sort of a little reward on 
account, they say !” 

“Who is this person?” demanded Aunt 
Seraphina, rising in treble wrath, “ who 
dares to address us in this familiar fashion in 
Cockney English, and yet who, when I 
arrived, could only bow and parley-voo ?” 

“What is this mystery?” said Uncle Paul, 
sepulchrally. “ Phineas Gorgonzola, kesker 
ker-say-ker-ceci ?” 

But Phineas was gone, cursing his stupidity 
in such language that there was no longer 
any use in concealing his nationality. So 
we didn’t try. And when some horrid, 
spiteful woman remembered the bailiff’s face 
(1 wonder where she met him ?) there was 
no more concealment of the pickle we found 
ourselves in. 

“Give mea ‘Bradshaw,’ somebody,” said 
Aunt Phina. “ Bishop, collect your traps, if 
you please. If we sit all night at Charing 
Cross Station we will do so in preference to 
remaining in this place. James, consider 
yourself cut out of my will. It is thanks to 
you that the Episcopal Palace is upside down 
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with your animated furniture, and that I am 
served with a summons—a police summons 

-by the animated contractor for my forcible 
ejection of him and his myrmidons. You, 


Cynthia, have deceived me, and allowed a 
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door. “I am glad you substituted that. 
Come, Paul.” 

“My children,” whispered Uncle Paul, 
shakily, as he followed her, here is a cheque 
for the tailor, crossed on my bank.” 
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common, low bailiff to take off my lace boots 
and goloshes and bring hot water to my 
room. You have both demoralized your 
uncle, you have both told untruths by the 
score, and I—I, the wife of the Bishop of 
Cherubiminster, have been kissed in the 
dark by a little whipper-snapper of a curate.” 

“Perhaps we had better all go?” sobbed 
Miss Pimpernel, “ especially as there is, after 
all, to be no dinner.” 

Then Jim completely lost his temper, and 
cried, angrily, “ You can all go to—to your 
homes.” 

“Thank you, James,” said Aunt Seraphina, 


majestically sailing out of the animated hall- 
Vol. xxvi.—8. 


PLEASF, MUM,’ HE SAID, 








*"eERE'S A FEARFUL Go!’” 


“Uncle Paul,” said Jim, “ you’re a brick.” 

“Give it to the bailiff,’ continued the 
Bishop, “and get rid of him, and I will tele- 
graph to the bank to stop payment. More 
than this I cannot do for you. Meanwiile, 
be advised by me. Move as soon as you 
can. Move into an abode that is in- 
animate, and have done in future with this 
diabolical, mind-inspired furniture, endowed 
with every unpleasant human attribute and 
not one single human virtue. If I am 
spared,” concluded Uncle Paul, with a 
most pathetic glance at Aunt Seraphina’s 
back, as she went bristling down the stair- 
case, “I will write anon.” 











Eccentric 


Cricket 


Matches. 


By A. WaLuis MYERS. 


OME people think that Mr. 
Kipling, in admonishing 
Englishmen for their zealous 
devotion to cricket, might have 
confined his criticisms to the 
genuine “ flannelled fools ” who 
wield unorthodox bats, figure in unconven- 
tional garb, or play their matches upon 
pitches which could have had but a very 
limited acquaintance, if any, with the horse- 
roller. ‘The suggestion, however, is open to 
argument, for many of the eccentric matches 
with which the national game has _ been 
associated have either been contested in 
the good cause of charity, which possesses 
an unconditional license, or have been the 
outcome of an innocent desire four passer 
le temps. 

Not even Mr. Kipling, had he lived a 
hundred years ago, would have set his 
face against the valiant efforts of the one- 
armed Greenwich pensioners to vanquish 
their colleagues who boasted only one leg. 
For several years this extraordinary match 
took place on various London grounds and 
attracted considerable popular attention, 
though it was generally found that the 
veterans who possessed the use of two arms 
proved superior players to those who were 
the owners of two legs. 

On one occasion, in 1796, when these 
twenty-two physically - handicapped players 
met at Walworth, a remarkable incident 
happened on the second day of the match, 
and provoked no little excitement and 
amusement. ‘The wooden leg of one of the 
ran between the 








pensioners flew off as he 
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wickets! Nothing daunted, the invincible 
hero hopped on towards his haven of refuge. 
Alas! Point fielded the “leg” and shied 
the wicket down with it. The men had not 
crossed—was the owner of the artificial 
member out? It was a “nice point,” as the 
lawyers say. Part of his dress had knocked 
down the wicket. But it had not been done 
in the act of striking. To set speculation at 
rest, it may be stated that the poor fellow was 
given “out,” and is said to have wept aloud 
as he buckled on his treacherous supporter. 

The accompanying print is most amusing. 
The artist, with more regard for variety than 
for truth, has mixed up the elevens in an 
extraordinary manner, so that it is impossible 
to tell which side is “in.” The umpires are 
both in the wrong place, while the picture of 
a one-legged cover-point wildly cheering on a 
one-armed bowler reveals a depth of uncon 
scious humour which only a cricketer can 
appreciate. 

When single- wicket matches were more 
the order of the day, it was a frequent 
event on some of our village greens for 
players destitute of a limb to take part 
in serious cricket. And very agile cricketers 
they generally made. There is a case 
on record where a one-armed man, who 
was a very confident player, challenged 
one, Silas Quarterman, who kept the little 
inn on the borders of Streatham Common. 
It was arranged that the one-armed man 
should have the assistance of his ten- 
year-old son, while the innkeeper should 
engage the services of his Newfoundland 
dog, an animal which had been trained 
to field the 
ball with almost 
human intelli 
gence. As one 
would have 
“ batsmen,” 
while the other 
would have but 
one, it was gener 
ally conjectured 
that Quarterman 
and the dog would 
be beaten. Bets 
were, therefore, 
doubled in favour 
of the one-armed 
man, who, as 
matter of fact, 
won by a narrow 


side 
two 
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“ ONB-LEGGED V. ONE-ARMED "—PLAYED AT WALWORTH, 1796. 
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ECCENTRIC CRICKET 


the dog had the advantage over the child in 
running after the ball, it sometimes failed to 
bring it back to the innkeeper with profit- 
able alacrity ; once, despite his training, he 
conveyed the ball off the common in the 
direction of the inn. 

Under very different surroundings was 
the single-wicket match that took place a 
year or two ago on the county cricket 
ground at Hove. It was the outcome of a 
casual remark made in the pavilion by 
Ranjit Sinhji, who offered to act as umpire. 
Bland was to play Bradley, the Kent fast 
bowler, and another, who was to keep wicket 
for both sides. The game ended in a draw, 
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When the game began it was seen that all 
the fielders were gathered together in a 
bunch, creating a deafening noise as they 
shouted instructions to each other. The 
bowler delivered his first ball—and it. was 
found that the ball was attached to a long 
string, which avoided the necessity for any 
long-fielders. During the match only two runs 
were scored. Naturally the visitors laughed 
immeasurably, but the poor Chinese looked 
abashed and foolish, evidently expecting to 
be praised for their ingenuity in saving bodily 
exertion. 

During the celebrated frost which lasted 
for two months in 1814, a game of cricket 











INGLE-WICKET MATCH—BLAND (BATTING) V. BRADLEY (BOWLING), WITH RANJIT SINHJI AS UMPIRE—PLAYED AT BRIGHTON, 
Froma Photo. by E. Hawkins, Brighton. 


for Bland kept his end up until darkness 
crept over the ground and it was necessary 
to stop play. 

Eastern inhabitants, if one leaves out of 
account the Ranjit Sinhjis, do not, as a rule, 
take very heartily to cricket; but this was 
not the case with a party of Chinese at 
Shanghai, who had witnessed a game played 
by Englishmen and determined to personally 
test its charms. They chose a ground in the 
neighbourhood, procured bats, stumps, and a 
ball, and invited the British residents to 
come along and see the match. This the 
foreigners did with eagerness, for they had 
never seen a Chinaman run in their lives, 
much less run between the wickets. 





was played on the Thames, but it was 
scarcely a success. Apart from the diffi- 
culty which arose in attempting to keep a 
clear pitch for the players, the ball after it 
had been struck with the bat was by no 
means easy to pick up in time, the resistance 
of the ice causing it to bound so frequently. 
Probably the only cricket match re- 
corded as having taken place on a frozen 
island was that organized by the respective 
crews of His Majesty’s ships Fury and Hec/a, 
who wintered in the Arctic Ocean in 1822-3. 
The scene of this memorable game was 
Igloolik, an island near the east end of the 
Fury and Hecla Strait. Sir William Edward 
Parry, the famous Arctic explorer, who. took 
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were anything but 
“ flannelled fools ” 
will be seen from 
our _ illustration, 
which now graces 
the secretary’s 
room in the pavil- 
ion at Lord’s. 
Cricket has often 
been attemptedon 
the ice in modern 
times, though the 
rulesof the M.C.C. 
have naturally had 
to be somewhat 
relaxed in order 
to give the fielders 
on skates an op 
portunity of ever 
appearing at the 
wickets them 








A CRICKET MATCH PLAYED IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS IN 1822. 


From an Old Print 


command of five expeditions to the Polar 
regions, and who was the first to cross 
110deg. W. long., was in chief command of 
the two which after an exciting 
voyage were forced to lie up for the winter 
on this ice-bound island. Many members of 
the party were enthusiastic cricketers, and it 
is small wonder that in their efforts to while 
away the months of inactivity they should 
That they 


vessels, 


improvise a game on the snow. 


selves. There is 
no more generous 
and devoted patron of cricket than 
the Earl of Sheffield, who has frequently 
entertained Indian and Colonial elevens at 
his country seat. A few winters ago, when 
a fine stretch of water in Sheffield Park was 
frozen over, his lordship organized a match 
on the ice, in which several of his house 
guests appeared. All the players used skates, 
the wicket-keeper, as might be imagined, 
having no little difficulty to keep still, and the 
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From a Photo. by) 


. & CRICKET MATCH ON THE ICE AT SHEFFIELD PARK. 


(E. Hawkins, Brighton. 
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“TOP HATS v. FANCY BATS” 


—PLAYED AT SEAFORTH BARRACKS, LIVERPOOL. 


From a Photo. by Foulds & Hibberd, Seaforth, Liverpool. 


bowlers being continually no-balled for run- 
ning, or rather skating, over the crease. The 
beauty of ice-cricket lies in the fact that the 
batsman may score half-a-dozen runs while 
the fieldsman is endeavouring to regain his 
feet and pick up the ball, which may be 
lodged in a bank of snow. 

It is a long cry from a Polar 
pitch to the sweltering Bombay 
field upon which, fifty years 
ago, there occurred several of 
the most remarkable matches 
that India has seen. The Ori- 
ental Cricket Club of Bombay 
is the earliest Parsee club of 
which there is any authentic 
information. It was founded 
in 1855, and its members prac- 
tised originally on the same 
site where Parsee cricketers in 
the future were to achieve so 
many proud victories. But the 
ground then was very different 
from what it is to-day, sur- 
rounded by stately buildings in 
the centre of the city. The matches took 
place on broken, irregular, and rough ground, 
overgrown with the coarsest grass. On sucha 
field were the pioneer Parsee cricketers con- 
tent to learn the alphabet of the English 
game, and their lot was certainly not enviable. 


A PORTION OF THE ABOVE PHOTO- 

GRAPH ENLARGED 

OF THE FANCY BATS IN THE FORM 
OF A MONKEY. 

From a Photo. by Foulds & Hibberd, 
Seaforth, Liverpool. 


The greater portion of the open space was 
used, from sunrise to sunset, by Moham- 
medan dyers, who spread out on the field 
for drying long strips of cloth coloured 
with indigo blue. As the Parsee had to field 
a wandering ball in the region of the spread- 
out cloth it is not difficult to 
understand that frequent 
scuffles ensued between the 
cricketers and the Moham- 
medans, who wondered what 
on earth the former were doing 
running after cannon-balls ! 
Turning for a moment to 
cricket matches of an eccen- 
tric character which have been 
so played for some special pur- 
pose, generally on behalf of a 
charity, acontest that took place 
recently at Liverpool is worthy 
of mention. It was organized 
To sHow one by the non - commissioned 
officers stationed at Seaforth 
Barracks, in order to encou- 
rage recruiting by illustrating 
the pleasurable amenities of a soldier’s life. 
One eleven figured in top hats which had 
evidently seen better days, though escaping 
complete destruction at the hands of Mrs. 
Atkins, and the other wielded bats which 
were far above the regulation size, the idea 
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being that if the bowler failed to hit this 
abnormal bat it counted against him. One 
of the men played with a dummy monkey 
whose power of resistance was equal to the 
task of knocking up fifty runs. Another 
used an old helmet to which a handle was 
affixed, while a third took a canteen tray to 
the wicket. Altogether there was some very 
laughable and quite unorthodox cricket. 
There are doubtless many still residing 
near Southampton who remember the grand 
cricket match which took place on _ that 
monster vessel, the Great Eastern, before 
its departure for America over forty years 
ago. The ship, which has since been 
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are aware that a cricket match was actually 
played by English officers on the scene 
of Wellington’s famous victory, though, as 
Thackeray has reminded us, the English 
officers stationed at Brussels during that 
memorable period were “game” for any 
exhilarating pastime. When Englishmen 
gather. together and cricket is discussed, be 
they where they may, they will play it. So at 
Waterloo. The encounter duly took place 
on the site of the battle, and it is recorded 
that the ball was hit over the now scanty 
hedge which separates the famous farm of 
Hougomont from the field, and was found 
at last under the shadow of the tablet raised 


A MATCH ON THE GOODWIN SANDS, APRIL, 1854. 
From a Photo. of an Old Print by W. H. Franklin, Deal. 


broken up, portions of it doing duty as 
garden seats, was at anchor in Southampton 
Water, on exhibition to the public, who 
flocked to inspect its record proportions. 
Presumably to demonstrate these vast dimen- 
sions in a thoroughly practical manner, the 


owners organized a cricket match on the 
deck, and the newspapers, in chronicling the 
event, declared that the ball never once left 
the ship during the time that the game 
was in progress. Shortly after this episode 
the Great Eastern left the Needles—after a 
series of unfortunate incidents had occurred, 
including the drowning of its captain in 
Southampton Water—on its maiden voyage 
across the Atlantic, reaching New York after 
a successful run of ten days and a half. 
Everybody has heard the assertion (and, 
perhaps, may have heard it once too often) 
that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton, but probably few 


to the memory of the gallant Blackman, 
who fell on the very spot beneath which his 
bones were buried. Here Fate ordained 
that the cricketers should dine, and the meal 
was spread on and around the simple tomb 
stone. 

The Goodwins, which have been from 
time immemorial associated with peril and 
destruction, is another spot which, it might 
be supposed, cricketers would not go out 
of their way to select as the venue for a 
contest. Yet on the roth of April, 1854, a 
game on this shifty and unique pitch was 
arranged. The opposing sides were a party 
of Walmer gentlemen and an eleven headed 
by Captain Pearson and composed of a 
picked crew of the Spartan, one of the 
finest luggers on Deal Beach. The day 
was beautifully calm, and the party, in 
cluding two umpires (twenty-four in all), 
arrived and were safely landed on the 
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“TOWN V. GOWN” AT CAMBRIDGE, 1847. 
From a Photo. of an Old Print by E. Hawkins, Brighton. 


sands at five o'clock in the evening. 
After walking about a quarter of a mile a 
pitch sufficiently high and dry was found, 
when the match commenced and continued 
until nearly sunset, the winning party. obtain- 
ing fifty-seven runs. The conditions of play 
were by no means conventional, as may be 
imagined, and the wonder is that none of 
the players was immersed. The sands were 
intersected in every direction with narrow 
but deep gullies, or, as they are termed by 
the sailors, “swatches,” with swift-running 
streams, into which it was dangerous to step. 
However, the game was concluded without 
any mishap, the party returning home safely 
about ten o’clock, and as the lugger ploughed 
her way homeward 


introduced, and a Mr. Kirwan, of King’s Col- 
lege, though only a youth weighing nine stone, 
was quite irresistible from his remarkable 
speed. He once hit a bail thirty yards, and 
in the Town v. Gown match the damage 
to limbs and fingers was so serious that many 
of the men were laid up for weeks from 
fractures inflicted by this college terror. 
Except on the village green, perhaps, 
cricket matches for high stakes are nowadays 
happily never contested, but a hundred years 
ago it was very different. Five hundred 
guineas was the prize offered for competition 
between eleven men of All England and 
thirty-three of the county of Norfolk, the 
match taking place on Swaffham Race 





the ripples on the 
surface of the sea 
were beautifully 
illuminated with 
phosphorescent 
light. 

We may briefly 
notice an extra- 
ordinary match 
that took place 
at Cambridge 
between the resi- 
dents and the 
Varsity in 1847. 
l'hese contests of 
lown v. Gown 

re common in 
days, and 
usually caused 
much partisan feel- 
ng. It was just 
at this period that 
fast bowling was 


those 


A MATCH PLAYED FOR 500 GUINEAS AT SWAFFHAM, 1797. 
From a Photo. of an Old Print by E. Hawkins, Brighton. 
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Ground in July, 1797. Naturally the game 
attracted a large crowd, but the thirty-three 
“ Dumplings ” -miserably failed in their first 
innings, not a single man reaching double 
figures and the whole side being out for fifty. 
This total the England eleven nearly trebled, 
Mr. T. Walker making fifty-five and Lord 
Beauclerk thirty-nine. As the Norfolk 
thirty-three only scored eighty-one at their 
second venture, All England won the match 
and the five hundred guineas by thirteen 
runs and an innings to spare. 

But this is not the earliest instance of a 
cricket match for money. The quaint old 
print which we here reproduce—it appeared 
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Not nearly so successful was a match that 
took place in Surrey some sixty years ago 
between married and single ladies. Indeed, 
the event was never concluded. ‘The effect 
produced upon the fair players at lunch pre- 
cluded the possibility of its being played out, 
and we are told that the hot sun, flowing 
dresses, novel position, and rustic jokes, to- 
gether with the liberal provisions, combined 
to create such intense enthusiasm among the 
ladies as to render their further presence on 
the field undesirable. At least one of the 
elevens was played out of the village in the 
evening to somewhat discordant music. 

Lord’s, even in recent years, has ‘been the 
between elevens 























in the Kentish Gazette in 1775—is interest- scene of several contests 
ing for the same reason, but also on _ chosen, not so much by virtue of their skill, 
another account which but rather because of 
renders it much more some personal quali- 
so. It is a representa- C.R 4 Cc KE T. fication. A a 
tion of the first game before the late 
of cricket which was Queen’s Jubilee 
played with three |} eleven gentlemen of 
stumps instead of the Ff the M.C.C. played 
two which had pre- eighteen veterans of 
viously been used. “sft the club over forty. 
If ladies’ cricket | ~ W. G. played havoc 
matches are in these Ne SEVENOAKS VINE, on| with the veterans’ 
progressive times O% be ooo ot the 18th of " infant, will wickets, and made 
governed by the * OREAT BATCH te ys RUOMRAND twenty-four when op- 
solemn rules of the |. 28 om ers PS. R E; . posed to their bowl- 
M.C.C., and are the (With the Right Hon, Barl TANK ERVIELE ing. On this eccasion 
occasion for the dis- Agint ALL ENGLAN Mr. A. J. Webbe made 
; : wo Wiles Gil picked ae Teng thechs asd ms be Tepes as ‘ 
play of considerable played with three Stumps to fhorten the Game. a century, and the 
feminine prowess THE FIRST CRICKET MATCH IN WHICH THREE STUMPS Walkers did fine 
with the bat and From an) WERE USED—1775- [Old Print. work in the field. 
ball, the same cannot Devotees of the 
be said of the contests waged between fragrant weed suffered a serious rebuff when 
ladies in the olden days. While some eleven famous Non-Smokers defeated by nine 
of the matches of the past provided wickets a team which, off the pitch, indulged 
spectators with an exhibition of woman’s freely in tobacco. Captained by Dr. W. G. 
graceful form and deportment, others, it Grace, the Non-Smokers were able to get to- 
seems, afforded grave doubts as to the gether a powerful eleven, including Messrs. 


wisdom or dignity of her participation in 
cricket. 

A match which was arranged between two 
county clubs of ladies twenty-four years ago 
appears to have drawn the whole neighbour- 
hood to the ground. The young ladies wore 
a pretty uniform of dark blue and pink, and 
instead of a bat they handled a dainty little 
weapon like a battledore, only with a much 
larger handle. They bowled underhand with 
tennis-balls, and the fielding is described as 
remarkably good. 


Bannerman, Murdoch, Bonnor, E. M. Grace, 
T. C. O’Brien, and Richard Pilling ; while the 
Smokers’ eleven embraced such well-known 
cricketers as Lord Harris, Messrs. C. I. Thorn- 
ton, R. S. McDonnell, George Giffen, F. R. 
Spofforth, with Gunn, Emmett, and Clarke. 
Bonnor hit up a dashing one hundred and 
twenty-four; Peate took nearly all the 
Smokers’ wickets ; while W. G. did all the 
damage and practically won the match, which 
was a moral, as well as an actual, victory for 
those who eschew the weed. 


























The Hospitable Stranger. 





By Epwin PuGH. 


}T was an evil day in the month 
of March—a bitter, biting, 
blinding day of shrewish winds 





and icy showers. For con- 
siderably more than twenty- 
four hours I had not had a 
crumb between my lips. I was sick and 
faint and shaking for want of food. I stood 


with my hands in my empty pockets at a 
gusty corner near Piccadilly Circus, and 
surveyed the arid prospect with a gloomy 
countenance. A beggar whined at my elbow 
fora copper. It was too funny. I smiled on 
him, but so grimly that he shambled off with a 
muttered apology for pestering me. I suppose 
he had not noticed at first that, though the 
uppers of my 
boots were bril- ro tt 
liant with polish, 
I was, as a 
matter of fact, 
literally standing 
on the soles of 
my socks. He 
had been misled 
by my factitious 
air of smartness 
and well - being, 
by the dazzling 
lustre of my 
well-oiled top- 
hat and carefully- 
turned collar, by 
the careless ease 
with which I 
leaned on my 
walking - stick 
and dangled an 
odd glove be- 
tween my fore- 
finger and 
thumb. I raised 
iy monocle, 
fixed it in my 
eye, and gazed 
after the abject 
figure of the beg 
gar with some 
eble amuse- 
ent. Presently 
turned and 











back. As he approached me I saw that 
he was winking like a defective electric light. 
He brushed against me, his face still working 
horribly ; and as he passed he touched my 
hand. I held my ready palm open, and he 
dropped two coins into it. The coins were 
both bronze—a penny and a_halfpenny. 
But they gilded my prospects. I slipped 
them into my fob and moved briskly away. 

I would not spend the money on food. It 
would, at most, procure for me only a passing 
surcease from hunger. It might be far more 
judiciously invested in a shave. For I am 
one of those knights of fortune who live by 
their wits; and an appearance of spruceness 
is one of the most important items in my 
stock - in - trade. 
There is nothing 
that militates 
more fatally 
against a man’s 
appearance than 
a three days’ 
growth of beard. 
I passed my 
hand across my 
chin, and the 
rasping of the 
harsh stubble 
determined my 
course imme- 
diately. 

I sought a 
barber’s shop in 
Soho. It looked 
like a three- 
halfpenny place. 
It was a penny 
shave, but the 
mongrel Swiss 
demanded _two- 
pence. This 
was dishearten- 
ing. I handed 
him the two 
bronze coins 
that were all I 


4 possessed. 
i “Twopence, 


el sare,” he in- 
sisted. 








ime slouching 
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“| HELD MY READY PALM OPEN.” 


“Awfully 
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sorry,” said I, touching up my moustache. 

“Those are all the coppers I have. Stay!” 

I cried, and fumbled in my _ breast-pocket. 

“If you can change a five-pound note—or 

perhaps I had better call in later. What?” 
‘I vill shange 


MAGAZINE. 
some stone portico. I paused in the high- 
roofed, hollow-sounding hall and yawned 
obtrusively, as if the burden of the hours 
were too heavy for me. Then I strolled 
across the parquet flooring toward the winding 
marble staircase. 
I had my foot 





ze note for you 
wiz pleasings,” 
said he. 

“ In that case, 
Herr Professor,” 
I replied, 2 
paltry halfpenny 
can make but 
little difference 
to you.” 

And I 
sauntering out 
of the shop, but 
he seized me by 
the arm. Re- 
marks passed. 
Soap - suds and 
a shaving-brush 
passed. But I 
made my escape 
at last. And 
having wiped 
off the spumy 
marks of the 
fray from my 
person I made 
my way toward 
Pall Mall. 

But I merely 
mention these 
incidents of the 


a 





was 





on the first step 
when a _ portly 
gentleman of 
middle age and 
distinguished 
appearance sud- 
denly emerged 
from one of the 
many rooms on 
the ground floor 
and bore down 
swiftly upon me. 
His gaze was 
downcast, but 
raising his eyes 
at last he caught 
sight of me, and 
instantly his face 
lit up with a 
smile of pleased 
recognition. He 
ambled up to 
me, his bright 
eyes twinkling, 
and held out his 
hand. 

“* My dear old 
chap!” he ex- 
claimed, hear 
- tily, “how glad 
—— I am to see 








beggar and the 
barber to give 
you some idea 
of the sort of life I led in those days and the 
manner of man I was then. The adventure 
that forms the real subject of this story was 
yet to develop itself. 

Now there was at that time a club in Pall 
Mall so vast and palatial, with such a pro 
digious list of members, that anyone pos- 
sessing sufficient effrontery might safely enter 
in and enjoy its comforts without the least 
fear of opposition or inquiry. I need hardly 
say that I possessed effrontery enough to do 
this. Often before that day I had enjoyed 
the hospitality of this magnificent institution 
in inclement weather, or when I was weary 
or depressed, or in need of such mental 
refreshment as its fine library afforded. 

Swinging my stick with an air of jaunty 
assurance, my monocle screwed tightly in 
my eye, I passed boldly in under the hand- 


“I VILL SHANGE ZE NOTE FOR YOU WIZ PLEASINGS, 


you! How do 
you do?” 

For an instant I was slightly at a loss. | 
knew the old gentleman’s face well. I had 
often seen him in the club, ensconced as a 
rule in the best arm-chair ; sometimes he was 
reading, sometimes dozing, with his fat hands 
locked contentedly his chest. I 
guessed shrewdly that he was a personage 
of considerable importance in the world 
perhaps a member of the club committee. 
But obviously he had never noticed me 
before. Now it was evident he mistook m 
for some friend to whom I must bear a 
strong resemblance. I at once made up my 
mind to profit by his mistake if possible. 
I therefore stepped forward to greet him 
without the slightest hesitation. We shook 
hands heartily. 

** My dear fellow,” 
the shoulder, “where on 


" SAID HE.” 


across 


he said, clapping me on 


earth have you 
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been all these centuries ? Positively, I 
hardly knew you, fora moment. My word, 
how you have altered, to be sure !” 

“ You notice that, too? Everybody does,” 
said I. 

“My dear boy,” he went on, beaming, 
“you're not the same man. ’Pon my soul, 
if it had not been for the eye-glass I don’t 
believe I should have recognised you. But 
come,” he said, linking his arm in mine ; 
“talking is dry work. Have you dined ?” 

My heart leaped within me for joy. 

“To tell you 
the truth,” said 
I, “I was just 
thinking about 
ordering some- 
thing. They do 
you fairly well 
here, I believe, 
though I don’t 
very often come 
to the place to 
feed.” 

“You will 
dine with me,” 
he said, firmly. 
“T will take no 
refusal. You 
must. Though, 
in my opinion, 
the. food és 
pretty bad here 
as arule. And 
the service is 
execrable. That 
is, if you are an 
ordinary mem- 
ber and will put 
up with it, JZ 
won’t. The 
waiters know 
that. And, con 





self wore a frock-coat, even as I did, I was 
not at all perturbed by this circumstance. 
“An apéritif?” he inquired. 
‘I don’t mind if I do,” I responded. 
“ Do you usually indulge in that luxury ?” 
I thought of the mild and bitter that I 
take with my bread and cheese and pickles 
when I can afford it; and I replied, “ In- 
variably.” 


“ By the way,” said he. “I was having 


a dispute with a man the other day—Joe 
Bargrave ; you know him 


—about the way 
your middle 
name is_ spelt. 
How do you 
spell it, now?” 

I felt as if I 
had been. stab- 
bed in the pit 
of the stomach 
with a_ red-hot 
knife. I was 
quite convinced 
that I did not 
want any dinner 
if this sort of 
thing were to 
continue. 

“No,” said IL 
“First tell me 
how you think 
it ought to be 
spelt.” 

“Oh, with a 
y, of course,” 
said he. 

So I gained 
nothing by that 
stratagem. 

“ That’s quite 
right,” I replied. 
“Only a fool or 
an ignoramus 





‘ 





sequently, I 
think I can pro- 
mise you that if you will only place yourself 
entirely in my hands you will not have a great 
deal to complain of.” 

‘I shall be delighted to leave it all to 
you,” said I. 

“Well, come along, then,” he said again, 
abruptly. 

He led me to the spacious dining-room, a 
handsome, sombrely-furnished hall, the air 
of wh:ch was deliciously aromatic with warm, 
savoury odours. There were but few diners 
present as yet, for the hour was somewhat 
early. The great majority wore evening 
dress ; but as my distinguished friend him- 


““ HE LED ME 


TO THE SPACIOUS DINING-ROOM.” 


would spell it 
any other way.” 

* Would you mind giving me one of your 
cards to show to the fellow I was arguing 
with ?” said he. 

I fumbled in my breast-pocket and told him 
that I had stupidly left my card-case at home. 
“ Never mind. Write it down,” said he. 

The painted portraits on the walls of dead 
illustrious members seemed to mow and 
mock at me. ‘The lights danced. 

“Ves, sir?” queried a waiter, stealing up 
behind us. He laid the menu before my 
companion. I could have fallen on his neck 
and blessed him, so great was my feeling of 
relief even at this respite. 
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“Vermouth for me,” I said, 
* Ttalian.” 

“ Yes, sir.” And the waiter scurried off. 

“ Now, would you mind writing your name 
down ?” persisted my innocent tormentor. 

“T haven't a scrap of paper on-me,” I 
replied. 

“Write it on my cuff.” 

“ But I haven’t a pencil either.” 

“ That’s all right,” he said, genially. “I 
have.” 

He produced a dainty silver contrivance. 
He stretched his arm across the table. I 
took the pencil between my fingers and stared 
at the fair expanse of cuff before me in a daze 
of utter bewilderment. I felt that I was lost 
indeed. 

“Come,” said he, almost testily, “ what is 
the matter with you ?” 

I had an inspiration. “To tell you the 
truth,” said I, “I can’t write.” 

“Can't write!” he gasped. 

“No,” said I. “I have writer’s cramp.” 

He gazed hard at me, and I thought I saw 
a dull light of suspicion dawning in his eyes. 

“ Well, spell it out to me, then,” said he, 
“and I will write it down myself.” 

My heart seemed to stop beating. 
game was up. 

*Ttalian vermouth, sir,” murmured the 
voice of the waiter in my ear. And the 
momentary distraction of my companion’s 
attention gave me time to evolve yet another 
possible way of escape from detection. 


quickly. 


The 


“But your handwriting would not be 
accepted as evidence,” I ventured. 
“ Neither would it,” he agreed. He 


pondered. “Well, anyhow,” he went on, 
“T should like you to spell it out to me, 
right through, so that I at least may know 
whether I am right or not.” 

Again I was nonplussed. Fortunately, my 
companion was now engaged in giving 
elaborate instructions to the waiter regarding 
our dinner. 

“Well ?” said he, turning to me at last. 


Once more my inexhaustible fertility of 


resource came to my rescue. 

“T don’t know why it should be so,” said 
I, “ but one always feels rather an ass spell 
ing out one’s name. Why not show your 
friend one of our lists of members? Surely 
that would convince him ?” 

“Ah! I never thought of that,” said he. 
“Waiter, bring me a list of members, will 
you, please ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The dainty volume was brought to our 
table, and my companion turned the leaves 
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rapidly. My heart beat high with rekindled 
hope. He would be sure to show me the 
name of the man I was impersonating, and 
request me to corroborate the evidence of 
the list. Thus I should discover my own 
identity and be one point to the good. 

I peeped over his shoulder. He was 
browsing among the “ R’s.” “R,” then, was 
my initial. So far, so good. 

“T am right, of course,” said he, com- 
placently ; and, greatly to my disappoint- 
ment, he flung the book aside. 

We began to eat and drink. It was an 
excellent dinner. As the generous wine fired 
my blood I began to enjoy myself. I now 
took a lead in the conversation. I talked to 
my unknown host with feverish volubility, 
doing all I knew to keep him engaged in 
matters of current common interest, to the 
exclusion of all personal topics. And I 
succeeded in this. He was a jolly old chap 
enough, once I got him fairly under way. I 
tickled his ribs with humorous anecdote and 
soon had him laughing heartily. He ordered 
a second bottle of wine and kept my glass 
well replenished. 

“This is like old times,” said he, as we 
approached the cheese. ‘“ We must make a 
point of meeting more often in future.” 

“And next time,” said I, “you will, I 
trust, let me have the privilege of playing 
host to you.” 

“You may play the host to me as often as 
you like, my dear boy,” said he, in his bluff 
way, “so long as you permit me to order 
the dinner. These fellows ”—indicating the 
waiters—“ have no respect for an ordinary 
member. Do you think we should have got 
the undercut if you had ordered the beef ?” 

“Very likely not,” said I. 

“ And the wine. They would have palmed 
off any ullage on you.” 

“IT dare say they would,” I assented. 

“Of course they would,” he rejoined ; 
and he leaned back cosily in his chair and 
regarded me affectionately. 

I began to consider the advisability of 
inventing some excuse to leave him, osten 
sibly for only a little while. Then, as soon 
as I was out of his ken, I could flee from the 
club. _ In this wise intention I was baulked, 
however, in a way that shall now be shown. 

I had observed that from time to time a 
page-boy would enter the room and baw! out 
the name of a member. This meant that a 
visitor was waiting in the hall to see that 
member ; or that a fellow-member in another 
of the many rooms desired to have a friendly 
chat with him. I was so used to this custom 
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of the club that I, knowing there was no 
possibility of my being inquired for in this 
way, had grown to disregard these periodical 
shoutings. But my companion, naturally 
enough, always listened attentively to the 
page. 

“‘T rather expect a man to call for me to- 
night,” he explained. “He should be here 
by now, unless he came before I arrived and 
has gone away again. If you don’t mind me 
leaving you a 


said I. “Tell him I should be much obliged 
to him if he would rejoin me at once.” 

“ Yes, sir. What name, sir ?” asked the boy. 

I had expected this inquiry, and was not 
disconcerted. “Never mind the name. You 
know who I mean. The gentleman I have 
just been dining with.” I looked at him 
straightly. I was not to be daunted by a 
mere child, after having passed through so 
many perils already. 





minute,” he 
added, “I'll go 
and find out from 
the hall-porter 
whether he has 
been yet. Then 
my mind will be 
at rest. And you 
might, while I am 
away, order some 
and li- 
queurs. I take 
half brandy and 
half yellow Char- 


cotfee 














treuse. You have 
your own par- 
ticular vanity, of 
course. I sha’n’t 
be long.” And 
he hurried away. 
His departure 
caused me no dis 
quiet; no mis 4 Nhe Ed 
gly ing troubled “WE HURRIED AWAY.” ¥ 


me. But I hoped 
devoutly that he would soon return. For 
it was, to say the least of it, not a little 
awkward for me to have to sit there alone, 
under false pretences, knowing no one, and 
without a farthing in my pocket. There was 
a chance that the waiter might present the 
bill to me in the absence of my hospitable 
Stranger. 

lhe minutes dragged on slowly. I began 
to wonder if it would be possible to make a 
dignified attempt to escape. But a great tide 
of diners was now setting steadily toward the 
tables. I should have to weave my way 
through a very maze of chairs, over countless 
hurdles of legs. To fill up the interval I 
ordered coffees and liqueurs according to my 
absent friend’s instructions. 

As I sipped my liqueur I watched the 


clock. Ten minutes had spun their in 
tolerable length. The page who bawled out 
the names came again into the room. I 


beckoned him toward me. 
“ Will you please go and find my friend ?” 


“Ves, sir,” said he. “And your name, 
sir?” 

I waved my hand impatiently. 

Suddenly I perceived that he had lowered 
his gaze. He was looking not at me, but at 
my disreputable boots. I saw a subtle change 
take place in him. He eyed me sharply, 
with an altered demeanour. His voice, when 
he next spoke, had an ugly ring. 

“T must have your name, sir,” he said. 
“ At any rate, you must give me your friend’s 
name. J don’t remember him. But you tell 
me who he is and I'll find him—if he’s a 
member.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” I 
feebly, “‘ since you are so stupid.” 

The page, after surveying me from head to 
foot with cruel, deliberate insolence, smiled 
brazenly and sauntered away. 

I sat down again. Full fifteen minutes 
had passed. My brow was wet with a dew 
of agony. For I divined the truth at last, as 
it were in a flash. 


said, 
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This specious stranger who had so oddly 
claimed acquaintance with me was no more 
a member of the club than I was, but an 
impudent impostor. His airs of authority 
were all a piece of magnificent bluff, which 
his fine, stately presence and distinguished 
appearance had alone enabled him to carry 
out with such consummate success. He had 
seén through me from the very outset. He 
had been maliciously playing on my fears, 
torturing me for the wanton delight of a 
malign sense of humour. I remembered how 
he had said that he would be very pleased to be 
my guest on some future occasion if he were 
permitted to order the dinner. And I realized 
with impotent fury how he must be laughing 
at me in his sleeve at that very moment. He 
had found it only too easy to hoodwink me, 
and finally to 
escape by means 
of a plausible 
pretext. I saw 
it all clearly. 
Leaving the 
room he had 
gone straight 
downstairs, 
taken his hat 
and coat from 
a peg in the 
cloak -room (or 
somebody else’s 
hat and coat, for 
all I knew), and 
so strolled off, 
comfortably. 
Doubtless he 
was a mile away 
ere this. 

And here was 
I left to pay the 
piper, though I 
had not called 
the tune, out of 
empty pockets. 

As I sat there, 
a prey to un 
utterable feel 
ings of dismay, 
the sweat pring 
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in the room who did not wear evening 
clothes. And my frock-coat was wofully 
old and threadbare. Under the nacreous 
glare of the electric globes every faded stitch 
of cotton, every inch of worn braid, every 
spot of grease and immemorial stain, seemed 
to shout aloud my poverty and proclaim 
my fraud. I fancied I caught curious, 
suspicious glances directed toward me. 

At length my powers of endurance came 
to an end. I could no longer support the 
ordeal of this terrible inaction. I rose, 
pushed back my chair, and began to move 
away from the table toward the door—a very 
gateway out of Inferno it seemed to me at 
that crisis. 

But I had not gone half the length of the 
room before I heard a patter of hasty foot- 
steps coming 
after me. A 
hand fell on my 
shoulder. I 
turned and be- 
held, as I ex- 
pected, the 
waiter. I stood 
dumfounded 
and flabbergast- 
ed before him. 

I had not 
observed him 
closely _ before. 
I had been too 
much occupied 
with my private 
tremors for that. 
3ut now he had 
suddenly be- 
come a very 
important figure 
and I took a 
careful survey of 
him. 

He was a 
short man 
with a scrubby, 
black head and 
a dark, clean- 
shaven face. His 
twinkling eyes 
and humorous 
/ mouth would 








ling in my eye Mp fa iT 
brows, my hands ? yy 
trembling sO “* THE BILL, SIR,” SAID HF.” 


violently I dared 

not attempt to raise the liqueur glass to 
my lips, I was suddenly smitten with a full 
consciousness of the fact that I must cut 
a hideously conspicuous figure. Now that 
my companion had gone, I was the only man 


have made the 
fortune of a low 
comedian. Somehow I was a little heartened 
by his expression. He appraised me in one 
swift, comprehensive glance. 

“ Well ?” I said, sharply. 

“ The bill, sir,” said he. 
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“The bill!” I exclaimed. “What do you 
mean? I was dining with my friend.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said he. He was gazing at my 
boots as if fascinated. For the life of me I 
could not help looking down at my feet ; and 
there was a blister of dirty white sock poking 
out at the toe. “ But where is your friend?” 
he inquired. And now he was examining 
my collar with painful intensity. “I don’t 
know him. What’s his name ?” 

“That I cannot tell you,” said I. “ We got 
into conversation and he very politely” 
I finished the sentence with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Oh!” said he, critically contemplating 
my paper-shielded cuffs. “ And where, may 


I ask, did you say the gentleman was 
now ?” he persisted. 
‘I don’t know,” I answered. ‘“ Some- 


where in the building, I suppose. I will go 
and find him.” 

“Ah! but perhaps, sir,” said the waiter, 
“you wouldn’t mind paying first—in the 
absence of your friend. The amount is 
two pounds sixteen shillings.” 

He looked in the direction of my pocket, 
where, by the irony of circumstance, a small 
patch of threadbare cloth showed plainly as 
if it had been worn there by friction of 
money. 

“Two pounds sixteen shillings,” he re- 
peated, drily. 

“Of course, I could not think of paying,” 


said I. “The thing is preposterous. My 
friend would be extremely annoyed.” 
“No,” said he, “I thought not. Er— 


what could you think of doing ?” 

“Well,” said I, slowly, “look here; I 
don’t want to get you into trouble, you 
understand.” 

“Thank you, sir,” he murmured. 

“And so,” I continued, “I will call in 
to-morrow and settle up then—that is, if my 
friend should forget to do so in the mean- 
time, which, to say the least of it, is highly 
improbable. I should like to settle now and 
end all this confounded palaver, as I want to 
get away, but I feel that it would not be 
right.” — 

‘Yes, sir,” said he, with a grin and a wink. 
“But the question is: Shall I let you go 
or not ?” 

“You are insolent,” said I. “ You forget 
that you are the servant of the members of 
this club, and I 4 

‘But are you a member?” he demanded. 

“What do you mean?” I cried. 

“If you’re nof a member ,” he went on. 
hen I had an inspiration. 
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“Well,” said I, “to be quite frank with 
you, I am not a member. My friend——” 
“He is not a member either, I expect.” 

“TI expect he is not,” I agreed, readily. 
“*Come, now, what are you going to do about 
it, even if he isn’t ? Z didn’t order the dinner. 
The other fellow did all that. If he happens 
not to be a member you ought not to have 
served him. I can see you getting this club’s 
license endorsed over this,” said I, more 
boldly. ‘“ You ought to have been more 
careful. You know how stringent this new 
Licensing Act is.” 

“Please speak a little more quietly, if you 
don’t mind,” said the waiter. 

I thought I might now press my advantage 


a little. .“ Ah!” I cried. “Now you are 
talking reasonably. I had an idea we might 
be able to settle this matter pleasantly. The 


position is this: You have served me with 
intoxicating liquor ordered by a man who 
was not a member, and consumed on the 
premises.” 

“Tl have—for my sins,” said he. 

“ Under the new Act,” I went on, “if you 
will refer to cap. seven, clause one hundred 
and two ” T rattled out these figures with 
the glibness of splendid ignorance. 

“Never mind about that; go 
said. 

“ All right,” said I. “ Now supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that you report me to 
the secretary or the manager, or whatever 
he is.” 

“Which I intend to do,” said the waiter, 
stolidly. 

“Ah! Very good. And then what hap- 
pens?” I asked him. “I have no money. 
The dinner is eaten. ‘The wine is drunk. 
I cannot pay, even if it were legal for me to 
do so, or you could prove that I am liable, 
which I deny. Now, supposing you give me 
into custody. The magistrate sends me to 
gaol—likely enough ; but at the same time 
he remarks in a nasty manner that he is not 
altogether satisfied with the way in which 
this club is conducted. Members, reading 
this in the papers, promptly send in their 
letters of resignation. Other members ad- 
minister unmitigated toko to the manager. 
To save himself from dismissal the manager 


on,” he 


shifts the blame on to the head-waiter. The 
head -waiter shifts the blame on to you. 
There is no one that you can rag. Con- 


sequently you are got rid of. <A scapegoat 
is needed. You go. And I should imagine,” 
I concluded, “that yours is a job worth 
having.” 

“ You seem to forget,” said he, “that we 



























































may not give you in charge. We may decide 
to merely throw you downstairs.” 

“T have foreseen that contingency also,” 
said I, “and provided against it. I fancy I 
could make it unpleasant for you even in 
that case. I should create a crude dis- 
turbance outside and get taken into custody.” 

“No? Would you really, though ?” 
grinned the waiter. 

* Moreover,” I proceeded, loftily, al 
should make it my business to tell the 
magistrate exactly how the affairs of this 
club are conducted. Indeed, I don’t see 
how the details could possibly be suppressed. 
Then the new Act would come into play.” 

“In the meantime,” said he, “there is a 
fire-hose in the hall that may come into 
play.” 

“T should not have thought,” I ventured, 
with a touch of pathos, “that you were a 
vindictive man. I judged from your expres- 
sion 

He looked at me with an altered regard. 

“] suppose you were hungry ?” said he. 

“Your supposition is not so empty as 
my stomach was,” I replied. 

“Ah!” said 
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burden to a level with my eyes. I stared at 
him in mute astonishment. 

“Take the cigar,” said he. ‘“‘ You’ve won 
a” 

“* But———” I stammered. 

“You ought to annex the whole tobacco 
plantation. You've enough alabaster cheek 
to stock all the bagmen in the world. | 
always did admire cheek.” 

“ Pickles !” said I, taking courage. “ You 
know you have put yourself in my hands. 
You know you're afraid “5 

He checked me with a laugh. 

“Did you notice me when I was serving 
you and your friend just now ?” he inquired. 

“Of course I did,” I replied, promptly. 
“ T took your measure right enough, my man.” 

“Oh! what a beautiful liar you are! 
said he. 

I rose up. 

“Sit down,” said he. ‘“ The fact is, I did 
not serve you at all. It was another man. 
I am not a waiter. I’m Arthur Truefitt, 
from the Hilarity. I saw you come in—you 
and your precious friend. I rumbled your 
game. The waiters weren't going to serve 

you at first. But 





he. “You’ve 
been a_ gentle 
man, too. Well, 
wait a moment.” 

He turned on 
his heel and 
walked away 
briskly. I wheel 
ed a chair to the 
fire, sat down, 
and opened a 
magazine. 

A very nervous 
two minutes 
elapsed, during 
which time I was 
in momentary 
dread of being 
seized rudelyand 
either thrown 
out or given into 
custody. But 
presently, to my 
unspeakable joy, 
I saw my waiter 
coming back 
with a tray. On 
the tray was a 
cigar in a wine 
glass. He halted 
before me and 
low ered his 





TILL BOWING, HE USHERED 
ME OUT. 





I’m on the com- 
mittee and I told 
them to. I said 
I would pay. 
You were to be 
my guests. I 
watched you. I[ 





= 

HA KS saw your pal 
|= make off. I saw 
== you writhing. I 
Tt saw you Start to 
\ bolt. It was then 

He | | I tapped you on 
nit the shoulder. 


Your mug! 
I’ve been study- 
ing it ever since.” 

“ But——” I 
began. 

“T did it,” 
said he, “for the 
fun of the thing. 
j= I'm going to sing 
a song about it. 
It’ll make a 
capital curtain. 
Never fear! 
you’re worth the 
money. Let me offer you a match.” 

He insisted on lighting the cigar. 
Then he bowed to me grandly ; and, 
still bowing, ushered me out. 
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Famous Walkers of the Past. 
By T. D. 


/ROVERBIAL wisdom assures 
us there is nothing new under 
the sun, and the present 
interest in long-distance walk- 
ing, first aroused by the Stock 
Exchange’s little jaunt to 

Brighton, is but another instance of history 
repeating itself. Barely a century ago the 
feats of Captain Barclay, George Wilson, and 
others attracted sufficient attention to send 
the town almost mad with excitement, and 
probably few are aware of the doughty deeds 
of endurance in walking which so delighted 
our great-grandfathers. 

Even Royalty itself has been numbered 
among the exponents of pedestrianism, and 
that much-abused monarch, Charles IL., is 
certainly entitled to respect as a fine speci- 
men of an all-round sportsman. Apart from 
enjoying perhaps the unique distinction 
amongst English Sovereigns of riding his 
own horses to victory at Newmarket, Charles 
was also noted for his walking powers, and 
it has been stated 
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task by a short half-minute only, although 
walking “ barefoot,” as the chronicler gravely 
records this feat. 

Comparatively few people can have walked 
more than fifty miles at a stretch, and the 
recent feats of pedestrianism are almost a 
fit subject for national satisfaction. Difficult, 
however, as the task would prove to the 
ordinary man, it appears almost insignificant 
as a feat of enduranee when compared with 
the long-sustained efforts of departed heroes 
of the road. 

History is often sadly silent on sporting 
matters, and, consequently, the earliest long- 
distance walker whose performances were 
authenticated appears to have been Foster 
Powell, a limb of the law with a penchant 
for walking from London to York and back: 
His first journey was made in 1773, when he 
covered the distance of three hundred and 
ninety-four miles in six days, with nearly six 
hours to spare. Anticipating the fashion of 
later days Powell eclipsed his own record 

more than once, 





that none could 
excel him in_ his 
favourite walk 
from Whitehall to 
Hampton Court. 
Hence his charac- 
teristic recommen- 
dation to William 
Prince of Orange, 
“Walk with me, 
hunt with my bro- 
ther, and do justice 
to my niece,” refer- 
ring to William’s 
future wife, the Prin- 
cess Mary. Fashion 
in walking matches 
has changed con- 
siderably since 
October, 1670, 
when the King and 
all his nobles 
watched Lord Digby 
attempt to walk five 3 
miles within the jf er. 

hour on Newmarket Sy Re 
Heath for a wager 
of fifty pounds ; the 
athletic peer failing 
to accomplish his 
Vol. xxvi.—10. 








Foster Powe. (1792), who walked from London to York and 
back—394 miles—in 5 days 13 hours and 35 minutes. 


and finally, in 1792, 
accomplished _ the 
journey in five days 
thirteen hours and 
thirty-five minutes 
when fifty-six years 
old, rather an ad- 
vanced age for such 
a lengthy journey ; 
but it was charac- 
teristic of these 
early walkers that 
several exhibited 
their powers late in 
life, successfully 
demonstrating that 
men can accomplish 
feats of endurance 
long after the speed 
and agility of youth 
have vanished. 

As his portrait 
shows, Powell 
adopted the con- 
ventional dress of 
the period, which 


was, on the whole, 
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See: 
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= aa7 v 2 POF co 
aed — admirably adapted 


for walking, though 
possibly the coat 
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might with advantage have been somewhat 
curtailed in length. Powell, however, may have 
found his capacious pockets useful for carrying 
a reserve of hose, as white stockings must’soon 
have presented a deplorable sight whenever 
the roads were in the same condition as _pre- 
vailed during the Brighton walk. Regarded as 
quite an eighteenth-century “ freak,” Powell’s 
portrait was exhibited with those of contor- 
tionists, fat men, dwarfs, and giants ; for, to 
use a current phrase of the day, he 
was regarded quite as an “extraordinary 
character.” One report states that he not 
only exhibited his paces at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, but was there theatrically crowned by 
his admirers, after the 
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a start being made over Newmarket Heath 
on the rst of June, 1809, lasting until the 
12th of July, or nearly forty-two days in all. 
No performance was ever better authenti- 
cated, a record being kept of the time of 
starting and finishing each mile; and so 
thoroughly did the judges perform their task 
that the state of the weather was also 
recorded, and an elaborate diary written up 
each day setting forth the pedestrian’s con- 
dition. As nearly everyone knows, Captain 
Barclay proved successful in his lengthy 
undertaking. This interesting diary, how- 
ever, discloses the fact that he _ not 
only came within an ace of losing the 

match, but it was 





fashion of Voltaire 
at the Comédie, in 
Paris, some years 
previously — an un- 
usual tribute to 
pedestrian ability. 
No popular hero 
seems to have fol- 
lowed Powell until 
Captain Barclay ap- 
peared. Born of an 
ancient and honour- 
able Scotch family, 
Barclay Allardice of 
Ury (to give him his 
full title) could trace 
his ancestry as far 
back as the com- 
mencement of the 
twelfth century, and 
was descended from 
a race noted for its 
strength and athletic 
vigour. He gave 
early promise of great 
things to come by 
walking, when only 
seventeen, six miles 


only by exercising 
the most determined 
courage that he suc- 
ceeded in overcom- 
ing the painful ex- 
haustion resulting 
from the loss of 
regular sleep for such 
a lengthy _ period. 
The captain was, in 
fact, handicapped by 
Nature, possessing 
the frame and muscle 
of a professional 
“strong ” man rather 
than the light and 
wiry form usually 
characteristic of 
long-distance cham- 
pions. His weight 
at starting was sub- 
stantial, being thir- 
teen stone four 
pounds, whilst at the 
finish, after taking a 
bath and _ nourish- 
‘ment and_ sleeping 
almost continuously 











in an hour on the 
Croydon road, in 
August, 1796; but 
probably few, if any, of the competitors in 
the recent tramp to Brighton gave a thought 
to the shades of the mighty walker in whose 
footsteps they may be said to have been 
almost literally treading. 

It was at the close of 1808 that Barclay 
fairly electrified the whole country by under- 
taking for a wager of one thousand guineas 
to walk one thousand miles in one thousand 
successive hours, a mile in every hour, such 
a performance being then quite unprece 
dented. The match was much discussed, 


Captain Barciay (1809). Sketched from life at the conclusion 
of his walk of 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours. 


for seventeen hours, 
he was able to turn 
the scale at eleven 
stone, thus having lost on an average three- 
quarters of a pound daily during the whole 
of his walk. 

Wise in his generation, the soldier com- 
menced his task at a season of the year 
when the days were at their longest and the 
weather most likely to prove favourable. His 
first mile, accomplished in twelve minutes, 
was a kind of “gallery” effort, being the 
fastest of the whole walk, and he imme 
diately settled down to a steady gait but 
little quicker than four miles an hour. It 
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was his invariable practice throughout the 
match to walk two miles at a stretch, and by 
commencing towards the end of one hour 
nd continuing on for the first portion of the 
ext he was thus enabled for the first few 
days, until his pace slackened, to obtain an 
nterval of rest of one and a half hours’ 
duration. For the first ten days he seems 
to have ambled pleasantly along, but by the 
seventeenth sufficient pain in his legs had 
developed to render him very slow at start- 
ing When half the journey had_ been 
accomplished his condition was serious 
enough to induce his friends to requisition 
the services of Dr. Sandiver, and by the 
sixth day want of sleep began to 
and the captain was some 
dressed and out before being fully 
awake. ‘The twenty-seventh day almost 
brought complete disaster, and the pedes 
was evidently having a very bad 
indeed, allowing himself thirty-eight 


twenty 
give trouble, 
times 


trian 
time 


minutes to accomplish the fourth mile of 


the day. Even this only just sufficed, and it 
wanted but ninety seconds to complete the 
hour when he hobbled back to the starting- 


point. Another six days were passed in 


terrible pain, and at this stage the walker 
appeared to be completely exhausted ; but 
matters went from bad to worse, for two 
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Captain Barclay posted to London in order 
to join the expedition to Walcheren as aide- 
de-camp to Lieutenant-General the Marquis 
of Huntly. 

The pedestrian’s bill of fare during this 
walk was no less gigantic than the task 
accomplished, as may be gathered from the 
following particulars. 

Breakfast at five consisted of such trifles 
as a roast fowl, washed down with a pint of 
strong ale, and followed by two cups of tea, 
with bread and butter. After what appears a 
very lengthy interval, lunch followed at twelve, 
either from beef-steaks or mutton-chops, of 
which latter commodity his_ chronicler 
guardedly remarks that the captain ate a 
considerable quantity. Dinner at six con- 
sisted either of roast beef or more chops, 
with which he drank porter and two or three 
glasses of wine ; and, to wind up the day as 
he commenced, supper at eleven consisted of 
a cold fowl, the pedestrian having, we are 
told, consumed five or six pounds of animal 
food during the twenty-four hours, garnished 
with such vegetables as were in season. 

Captain Barclay does not appear to have 
ever again competed in public, but was con- 
tent to rest on his laurels, having for a few 
years the satisfaction of witnessing the dis- 





days later he was unable to rise without 


assistance. Barclay had now entered 
upon the last week of his formidable 
undertaking, and even his friends began 
to despair. It seems quite probable 
(although no mention is made of such 
an occurrence) that he was urged to 
abandon his attempt, but the captain’s 
invincible pluck remained unshaken, 
hisdetermination being always the same, 
“to go on with the match at all risks.” 
On the day previous to completing his 
task he had more difficulty in walking 
an ever, and could barely struggle 
along at a rate of less than three miles 
per hour, requiring nearly twenty-two 
minutes to cover a mile. At this stage 
his condition slightly improved, the 
walker being probably encouraged by 
the enthusiastic multitudes, who literally 
poured on the heath in such numbers 
as to necessitate the course being roped 
off; and so, amidst the cheers of thou 
sands of admirers, the gallant soldier 
finally marched to victory. His pains 
ceased almost immediately, and recu 
ration ensued so quickly that four 
irs of the next day were spent on the 
whilst on the day following 
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comfiture of several misguided individuals 
(apparently all heavy-weights like himself) 
who vainly attempted to equal his perform- 
ance, the most successful of whom was com- 
pelled to throw up the sponge after plodding 
bravely along for thirty days. 

Other military men of the period who 
gained distinction were Captains Agar and 
Acres and also Lieutenant Fairman, the 
latter adopting quite different tactics to 
Barclay in declining to take animal food 
during his matches, refreshing himself princi- 
pally with toast, varied by small pieces of 
bread steeped in Madeira wine. This gentle- 
man, judging from his portrait, appears to 
have been something of a “dandy,” but 
history, unfortu- 
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for walking to London and back about six 
times a year, in order to replenish his stock, 
transacting his business and covering the 
distance of five hundred and fifty odd miles 
in the space of twelve days. If not exactly 
a ne’er-do-well, Wilson eventually found him- 
self, in the year 1813, committed to prison for 
debt. Strong exercise wa:, of course, a 
necessity for such a restless being, and 
Wilson improved the shining hour by pledg- 
ing his watch to raise a stake of sixty-one 
shillings, for which he undertook to walk 
fifty miles in twelve hours round the prison 
yard, the space available measuring but 
thirty-three feet by twenty-five and a half 
surely the most unsuitable arena ever 
selected for 





nately, is silent 
as to the means 
adopted to pre- 
serve undis- 
turbed the beau- 
tiful symmetry 
of his volumin- 
ous headgear 
and elaborate 
cravat. He 
adopted almost 
a leisurely style 
of walking, plac- 
ing each thumb 
in @ loop pen- 
dent from the 
shoulders—pre- 
sumably with 
the idea of 
supporting the 
weight of his 
arms. Beyond 
this the artist 
(evidently with 
hazy ideas of 
what consti- 
tuted an easy 
style of walking) 
has depicted the 
pedestrian 
almost balanc 
ing himself on 
his toes—a very elegant pose, but quite an 
impossible gait for a lengthy journey. 

George Wilson appears to have been the 
next walker of note, and was a man whose 
love for walking seems to have amounted 
almost to a passion, so thoroughly did it 
enter into the history of his whole life. A 
native of Newcastle-on-T'yne, and by turns 
broker, hosier, draper, and tax-gatherer, Wil 
son, when in business, professed a necessity 





Grorce Wu.son, as he appeared during his walk of 1,000 miles in 2> days 

on Blackheath Common (1815). Striving to give an air of respectability to his 

performance, the pedestrian struggled gracefully during the morning under 
the burden of a tall hat. 


such a perform 
ance. Wilson, in 
racing parlance, 
won cleverly 
with less than 
five minutes to 
spare, having 
covered ten 
thousand three 
hundred circuits 
of what was pro- 
bably the small- 
est track on 
record; the 
backers of time 
being no doubt 
too amazed to 
raise any objec 
tion that the 
walker had not 
covered a suffi 
cient number of 
laps. 
Eventually 
drifting to 
London, Wilson 
turned his walk 
ing powers to 
account by dis 
tributing daily 
newspapers in 
the county of 
Kent, often going as far as Chatham and 
back in one day, a distance of sixty-four 
miles—sufficient to show that he might have 
proved a dangerous rival to the railways at 
present running through the district. Some 
years previously he had been engaged by 
Mr. Cary, a noted publisher of road books, 
to survey all the cross-roads south of the 
Thames; and Wilson claimed (to the satisfac 
tion of his employer) that long practice had 
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pedestrian, however, was 
soon saved from his per- 
secutors, the justices being 
divided in opinion, and 
when charged before the 
full Bench with causing an 
obstruction was released 
from custody, some infor- 
mality in the issue of the 
warrant causing the oppo- 
sition to collapse. 

Wilson’s attempted feat 
was regarded as quite sen- 
sational, and created the 
greatest excitement in Lon- 
don, at least six different 
portraits of the pedestrian 
at different stages of his 
walk having been engraved 
and issued. Copper-plate 
presses were even set up on 
the common, and for thrée- 
pence a very fair likeness 
could be obtained. During 
the progress of the walk 
thousands assembled daily, 
and Blackheath, in fact, 
became one huge fair, the 








GerorGE WILsOoN, relieved of his encumbrance, made rapid progress during the 
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afternoon, wearing his patent 


so perfected his powers of walking as to 
enable him to determine quite accurately 
by the passage of time the exact distance 
between any given points. 

It was his fate once more to fall within 
the clutches of the law, and consequently he 
probably enjoyed the unique distinction of 
being the first and last pedestrian arrested 
for displaying his athletic powers. Wilson 
had undertaken, in September, 1815, to walk 
one thousand miles over Blackheath Common 
in twenty days, but after covering seven 
hundred and fifty miles was arrested on the 
morning of the sixteenth day under a warrant 
issued by certain magistrates of Kent, who 
had previously informed him that he could 
not be permitted to walk on the heath during 
Sunday. On that day, therefore, he had, 
although at considerable inconvenience, to 
find another course on the high road. 
Warned of the approach of those entrusted 
with the warrant, Wilson, having probably 
unpleasant recollections of Newcastle revived, 
tried manfully to escape into the neighbour- 
ing county of Surrey; but his pedestrian 
powers proving insufficient for this fresh task, 
he was eventually run to earth and arrested 
at the house of one of his supporters. The 


sun-bonnet. 


common being appro- 
priated by tumblers, rope- 
dancers, fire-eaters, con- 
jurers, pony-racers, ballad-singers, and all the 
itinerant venders of the day ; bands played, 
and there were more ambitious shows still in 
the shape of an equestrian theatre and two 
menageries. 

Wilson suffered but little inconvenience 
from his long walk, having lost but three and 
a half pounds in weight during its progress. 
The splendid advertisement gained must 
have proved some compensation, as the next 
three or four years were spent in touring the 
country, exhibitions being given at Chelsea, 
Cambridge, Norwich, Manchester, and several 
other large towns ; whilst he eventually had 
the satisfaction of beating his Blackheath 
record on three occasions ‘by walking one 
thousand miles in eighteen days, the last 
time being in 1819, when over fifty-three 
years of age—a very remarkable instance of 
long-preserved vigour, and a fitting climax to 
a wonderful career of pedestrian activity, to 
which no parallel could probably be found 
at the present day under the altered con- 
ditions of life brought about by railways and 
other means of rapid locomotion. 

The excitement created by the dramatic 
termination of Wilson’s walk at Blackheath 
had hardly time to cool before fresh material 
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Jostan Eaton, who walked,the 51 miles between London 


He used his sticks to 
keep back the crowds. 


und Colchester on 20 successive days. 


was provided in the doughty deeds of a cer- 
tain Josiah Eaton, who appears to have been 
the most famous walker of an age noted for 
its pedestrian champions. Eaton, in fact, 
demonstrated the practicability of beating 
Captain Barclay’s record; and on Boxing 


Day, 1815, completed a walk of eleven 
hundred miles in eleven hundred successive 
hours. On July 2oth, 1816, he repeated the 


performance, handicapping himself by com- 
mencing each mile within twenty minutes 
after each hour; and finally, on December 5th, 
1816, completed on Brixton causeway one 


thousand nine hundred and _ ninety-eight half 


miles in one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eight successive half-hours, a trio of 
performances in little more than twelve 
months which far surpassed the records of 
any previous pedestrian. 

Eaton, like Powell and Wilson, was well 
matured, being at the time forty-six years of 
age-+a fact which seems to show that, so far 
as long-distance walking is concerned, the 
human fram« fitted to sustain pro 
longed exertion in the decade between forty 
and _ fifty. In Eaton found a very 
tough opponent in the person of Baker, 
these pedestrians contesting on Wormwood 
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Scrubs a little match of walking two thou- 
sand miles in forty-two days—a walk lengthy 
enough in all conscience to satisfy the 
severest standard of stamina ; but evidently 
in those good old days men did not care to 
risk their reputations in contests of short 
duration and were quite willing to spend 
several weeks in deciding a question of 
athletic supremacy. Victory eventually rested 
with Eaton, although Baker performed so 
well that on the twenty-fourth day he held 
the substantial lead of thirteen miles. Deter- 
mined to make still another record, Eaton 
later in the year succeeded in walking from 
Colchester to London one day, a distance of 
fifty-one miles, returning to Colchester the 
next, and so continuing for twenty successive 
days ; making in all a total of one thousand 
and twenty miles. 

With the retirement of this hero of the 
road the craze for long-distance walking seems 
almost to have died out, only to appear again 
a quarter of a century ago; although in the 
interval two members of the fair sex were 
credited with equalling Captain Barclay’s 
great walk, truly remarkable instances of 
feminine endurance if properly authenticated. 














BAKER, Eaton's opponent in a match of 10 miles on W 
wood Scrubs, June, 1817 This pedestrian relied upon a 
single bludgeon and a substantial pair of boots to restrain 


effusive admirers. 
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In 1851, also, a sprightly country dame, 
wanting barely sixteen years to become a 
centenarian, suddenly resolved to see some- 
thing of the world ; and, accordingly, Mary 
Callinack, a Cornish fishwoman, actually 
succeeded in walking from Penzance to 
London, a distance of nearly three hundred 
miles, in order to view the wonders of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. Mary created 
a great sensation there, being noticed by 
(Jueen Victoria, and finally carried out her 
original programme 
by calling on the Lord 
Mayor before return- 
ing home. 

It is eloquent testi- 
mony to the spirit of 
emulation which the 
love of sport engen- 
ders that finality is 
seldom reached, and 
athletic records, like 
promises of a certain 
kind, appear only to 
be made to be broken. 
Hence in 1877 a 
sturdy little Welsh- 
man, William Gale, 
eclipsed all previous 
attempts by walking 
at Lillie Bridge one 
thousand five hundred 
miles in one thousand 
hours ; following this, 
only a fortnight later, 
by covering four thou- 
sand quarter miles in 
four thousand con- 
secutive periods of ten 
minutes. Gale, how- 
ever, was not entirely 
proof against fatigue, and in attempting to 
walk two thousand five hundred miles in one 
thousand hours—equal to an average of sixty 
miles a day for a period of six weeks—he 
failed by nearly one hundred miles, covering 
two thousand four hundred and five and a 
half in the time specified. 

Following hard upon the heels of Gale 
came that prince of walkers, Edward Payson 
Weston, an American, whose performances 
in his own country created as much sensation 
as Captain Barclay’s or George Wilson’s had 
ever done in England. Although Weston 
commenced walking in London in 1876, it 
was not until 1879 that he undertook his 
stupendous task of walking two thousand 
miles in one thousand hours over our turn 
pike roads, guaranteeing at the same time to 


-s ‘ 
Mary Ca.urnack, who at the 
zance to London to see the 
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deliver at certain specified towns fifty lectures 
upon his experiences of walking. In this 
match Weston accepted a wager of five hun- 
dred pounds to one hundred pounds, laid by 
the sporting baronet, Sir John Astley, who 
certainly appears, notwithstanding the long 
odds, to have had the best of the deal. In 
fact, he seems to have been more than a 
match for the cute little Yankee ; and not 
only was it stipulated that Weston should be 
debarred from walking on Sundays, but the 
time spent in resting 
on those days was 
actually deducted 
from the thousand 
hours, leaving but 
eight hundred and 
fifty-six hours avail- 
able for the walk, an 
arrangement which 
suggests that Sir John 
was thoroughly versed 
in the game of spoof 
expressed by the 
phrase “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 

Weston, notwith- 
standing, must have 
had immense confi- 
dence in his ability to 
succeed, being quite 
content to start upon 
his task in mid-winter. 
He had, however, 
failed to grasp the 
capabilities of our 
climate in turning out 
weather so peculiarly 
unsuitable for a walk- 
ing tour, and was, in 
fact, only beaten by 
the rain, snow, and mud he was compelled to 
plod through almost continuously. Making 
the best of a hard bargain by starting on Satur- 
day, January 18th, from the Royal Exchange, 
his first day’s walk to Folkestone was a long 
one, totalling eighty-one and a half miles, 
but this he accomplished over dreadful roads 
and through a heavy snowstorm. So con- 
tinuous was the wet, day after day, that he 
was soon compelled to avail himself of 
the protection afforded by a whole suit of 
mackintosh. 

Weston was a man of very highly-strung 
temperament, and his nervous system almost 
broke down, owing to the dread when walk- 
ing through large towns after dark that the 
immense crowds, in their anxiety to obtain a 
glimpse of his progress, would trample him 


age of 84 walked from Pen- 
Great Exhibition (1851). 
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under foot. This fear exerted such a pre- 
judicial effect on his walking powers that 
he decided to ride on such occasions, the 
distance, of course, being deducted from his 
score and entailing an appreciable loss of 
valuable time. On February 14th the walker 
had fallen one hundred and seventy-one 
and a half miles behind his average, but 
was still quite sanguine of success, and 
during the next eleven days reduced his 
arrears to one hundred and twenty-four miles. 
As he approached the 
termination of his long 
walk Weston made the 
most determined efforts 
to complete the dis- 
tance, and after deliver- 
ing a lecture would turn 
out at midnight, walking 
thirty miles before par- 
taking of breakfast ; by 
this means eighty and a 
half miles were covered 
on the last day but one, 
the pedestrian being 
handicapped by having 
to walk over fearful 
roads. With thirty-one 
hours left to accomplish 
one hundred and five 
miles there seemed a 
reasonable _ probability 
of success, but, unlike 
Captain Barclay, Weston 
was unable to resist the 
calls of Nature, and 
only twelve hours from 
the finish was com- 
pletely overpowered by 
sleep, losing altogether 
about three hours, 
although making two unsuccessful attempts 
to start. ‘There was now no hope of victory 
to cheer the plucky pedestrian, but he still 
kept doggedly on, and when time was called 
at four o’clock in the afternoon he had com- 
pleted all but twenty-two and a half miles of 
the necessary total. Continuing on to the 
bitter end, Weston, escorted by a large crowd 
of admirers, eventually reached the Royal 
Exchange just before midnight, his perform 
ance being deservedly considered one of the 





Epwarp Payson Weston, who only just failed to 
walk 2,000 miles in 1,000 hours. 
From a Photo. by Woodburytype. 
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most remarkable upon record in the whole 
annals of pedestrianism. During its progress 
he had traversed no fewer than thirty-one 
different counties, and yet this walk was but 
an incident in a lengthy career, as during the 
previous eleven years this nimble American 
claimed to have walked in public a distance 
more than equal to the added mileage of the 
circumference and diameter of the world—a 
record more likely to beadmired thanemulated. 

Weston’s long walk served at least one 
useful purpose, for it 
demonstrated the fact 
that a man in sound 
condition can face the 


severest weather with 
almost absolute  im- 
punity. Although 
forced to walk for six 


weeks continuously at 
all hours of the day 
and night, through some 
of the worst weather 
known for twenty 
years, he is said not to 
have once caught a 
severe cold, and such 
symptoms as showed 
themselves were 
speedily walked off. 
After which, let the 
man inclined to forego 
his modest “ constitu 
tional” walk to Brighton, 
or, better still, to Bath. 

After recounting the 
remarkable exploits 
of past generations of 
walkers, it has still 
been left for the pre 
sent day to produce a 
man with even greater powers of will and 
muscle, for so recently as June, 1898, William 
Buckler, walking at Leeds, completed four 
thousand quarter miles in four thousand suc 
cessive periods of nine and a quarter minutes 

a performance which is claimed to bea 
world’s record. But apparently even this 
did not exhaust the capabilities of the self 
torturing pedestrian, as Buckler at the con 
clusion of his task was reported fresh enough 
to continue his exertions indefinitely. 
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ALKING about eddication, 
said the night - watchman, 
thoughtfully, the finest eddi- 
cation you can give a lad is 
to send ’im to sea. School is 
all right up to a certain p’int, 
but arter that comes the sea. I’ve been 
there myself and I know wot I’m talking 
about. All that I am I owe to ’aving been 
to sea. 
rhere’s a saying that boys will be boys. 
That’s all right till they go to sea, and then 
they ’ave to be men, and good men too. 
rhey get knocked about a bit, o’ course, but 
that’s all part o’ the eddication, and when 
they get bigger they pass the eddication 
they've received on to other boys smaller 
than wot they are. Arter I’d been at seaa 
I spent all my fust time ashore going 
r naa and looking for boys wot ’ad knocked 
me about afore I sailed, and there was only 
one out o’ the whole lot that I wished I 
‘adn’t found. 
Most people, o’ course, go to sea as boys or 
else not at all, but I mind one chap as was 
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pretty near thirty years old when ’e started. 
It’s a good many years ago now, and he was 
landlord of a public-’ouse as used to stand 
in Wapping, called the Blue Lion. 

His mother, wot had ’ad the pub afore ‘im, 
‘ad brought ’im up very quiet and genteel, 
and when she died ’e went and married a 
fine, handsome young woman who ’ad got her 
eye on the pub without thinking much about 
‘im. I got to know about it through knowing 
the servant that lived there. A nice, quiet 
gal she was, and there wasn’t much went on 
that she didn’t hear. I’ve known ’er to cry 
for hours with the ear-ache, pore gal. 

Not caring much for ’er ‘usband, and 
being spoiled by ’im into the bargain, Mrs. 
Dixon soon began to lead ’im a terrible life. 
She was always throwing his meek and mild- 
ness up into ’is face, and arter they ’ad been 
married two or three years he was no more 
like the landlord o’ that public-’ouse than 
I’m like a lord. Not so much. She used 
to get into such terrible tempers there was no 
doing anything with ’er, and for the sake 0’ 
peace and quietness he gave way to ’er till ’e 
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got into the habit of it and couldn’t break 
‘imself of it. 

They ‘adn’t been married long afore she 
‘ad her cousin, Charlie Burge, come in as 
barman, and a month or two arter that ’is 
brother Bob, who ’ad been spending a lot o’ 
time looking for work instead o’ doing it, 
came They was so comfortable there 
that their father—a ‘ouse-painter by trade 
came round to see whether he couldn’t paint 
the Blue Lion up a bit and make .’em look 
smart, so that they’d get more trade. He 
was one o’ these ’ere fust-class ‘ouse-painters 
that can go to sleep on a ladder holding a 
brush in one hand and a pot o’ paint in 
the other, and by the time he ‘ad finished 
painting the ’ouse it was ready to be done 


too. 


all over agin. 

I dare say that George Dixon—that was ’is 
name—wouldn’t ha’ minded so much if ’is 
wife ’ad only been civil, but instead o’ that 
she used to make fun of ‘im and order ’im 
about, and by-and-by the others began to 
try the same thing. As I said afore, Dixon 
was a very quiet man, and if there was ever 
anybody to be put outside Charlie or Bob 
used to do it. They tried to put me outside 
once, the two of ’em, but they on’y did it at 


last by telling me that somebody ‘ad gone off 


and left a pot o’ beer standing on the pave 
ment. ‘They was both of ’em fairly strong 
young chaps with a lot of bounce in ’em, and 
she used to say to her ’usband wot fine 
young fellers they was, and wot a pity it was 
he wasn’t like ’em. 

lalk like this used to upset George Dixon 
awful. Having been brought up careful by ’is 
mother, and keeping a very quiet, respectable 
‘ouse —I used it myself—he cert’nly was 
soft, and I remember ‘im telling me once 
that he didn’t believe in fighting, and that 
instead of hitting people you ought to try 
and persuade them. He was uncommon 
fond of ‘is wife, but at last one day, arter she 
‘ad made a laughing-stock of ’im in the bar, 
he up and spoke sharp to her. 

“ Wot?” ses Mrs. Dixon, ’ardly able to 
believe her ears. 

* Remember you're 
that’s wot I said,” ses Dixon. 


speaking to; 


who 


“’Ow dare you talk to me like that?” 
screams ‘is wife, turning red with rage. 
“Wot d’ye mean by it ? 

“Because you seem to forget who is 


master ’ere,” ses Dixon, in a trembling voice. 

“ Master ?” she ses, firing up. “Tl soon 
show you who’s master. Go out o’ my bar ; 
I won't ‘ave you in it. D’ye ‘ear? Go out 
of it.” 
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Dixon turned away and began to serve ; 
customer. 

“])’ye hear wot I say?” ses Mrs. Dixon, 
stamping ‘er foot. “Go out o’ my ba 
Here, Charlie !” 

“Hullo!” ses ’er cousin, who ’ad 
standing looking on and grinning. 

“Take the master and put ’im into th 
parlour,” ses Mrs. Dixon, “and don’t let ’in 
come out till he’s begged my pardon. 

“Go on,” ses Charlie, brushing up ’is shirt 
“in you go. You ‘ear wot shi 


beer 


sleeves ; 
said.” 
He caught old of George Dixon, who ‘ad 
just turned to the back o’ the bar to give 
customer change out of ’arf a crown, and ran 
im kicking and struggling into the parlour 
George gave ‘1m az silly little punch in 
the chest, and got such a bang on the ‘ead 
back that at fust he thought it was knocked 
off. When agin th 
door leading to the bar was shut, and ‘is 
wife’s uncle, who ’ad been asleep in the easy 
chair, was finding fault with ’im for waking 


‘e came to ‘is senses 


im up. 
“Why can’t you be quiet and peaceable ?” 
he ses, shaking his ’ead at him. “I'v 


been ‘ard at work all the morning thinking 
wot colour to paint the back-door, and this 

the second time I’ve been woke up sinc 
dinner. “You're old enough to know better. 

“Go and sleep somewhere else, then,” ses 
Dixon. “I don’t want you ’ere at all, or your 
boys neither. Go and give somebody else a 
treat ; I’ve ’ad enough of the whole pack of 
you.” 

He sat down and put ‘is feet in th 
fender, and old Burge, as soon as he ’ad got 
‘is senses back, went into the bar and com 
plained to ‘is niece, and she came into th 
parlour like a thunderstorm. 

* You'll beg my uncle’s pardon as well as 
mine afore you come out o’ that room,” -she 
ses to her ‘usband ; “ mind that.” 

George Dixon didn’t’ say a word ; th 
shame of it was a’most more than ’e could 
stand. Then ’e got up to go out o’ th 
parlour and Charlie pushed ‘im back agin 
Three times he tried, and then ’e stood up 
and looked at ’is wife. 

“I’ve been a good ‘usband to you,” h 
ses; “but there’s no satisfying you. You 
ought to ha’ married somebody that would 
ha’ knocked you about, and then you'd ha 
been happy. I’m too fond of a quiet life t 
suit you.” 

“ Are you going to beg my pardon and n 
uncle’s pardon?” ses ‘is wife, stamping * 


tor yt 
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“No,” ses Dixon; “I am not. I’m sur- 
prised at you asking it.” 

“Well, you don’t come out o’ this room 
till you do,” ses ’is wife. 

“That won’t hurt me,” 
couldn’t look 
anybody in 
the face arter 
being pushed 
out o’ my 
own bar.” 

They kept 
‘im there all 
the rest o’ the 
day, and, as 
’e was still 
obstinate 
when bed- 
time came, 
Mrs. Dixon, 
who wasn’t 
to be beat, 
brought down 
some bed- 
clothes and 
‘ad a bed 
made up for 
‘im on the 
sofa. Some 
men would 
ha’ ’ad the 
police in for 
less than that, 
but George 
Dixon ’ad got 
a great deal o’ pride and ’e couldn’t bear 
the shame of it. Instead o’ that ’e acted 
like a fourteen-year-old boy and ran away 
to sea. 

They found ’im gone when they came 
down in the morning, and the side-door on 
the latch. He ’ad left a letter for ’is wife on 
the table, telling ’er wot he ’ad done. Short 
and sweet it was, and wound up with telling 
‘er to be careful that her uncle and cousins 
didn’t eat ’er out of house and ’ome. 

She got another letter two days arterwards, 
saying that he ’ad shipped as ordinary seaman 
on an American barque called the Seadird, 
bound for California, and that ’e expected to 
be away a year, or thereabouts. 

“It'll do ’im good,” ses old Burge, when 
Mrs. Dixon read the letter to’em. “It’s a 
‘ard life is the sea, and he’ll appreciate his 
‘ome when ’e comes back to it agin. He 
don’t know when ’e’s well off. It’s as com- 
fortable a ’ome as a man could wish to ’ave.” 

It was surprising wot a little difference 
George Dixon’s being away made to the Blue 


ses Dixon. “I 
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Lion. Nobody seemed to miss ‘im much, 
and things went on just the same as afore he 
went. Mrs. Dixon was all right with most 
people, and ’er relations ’ad a very good 
time of it; old Burge began to put on flesh 
at such a rate 
that the sight 
of a ladder 
made ’im ill 
a’most, and 
Charlie and 
Bob went 
about as_ if 
the place be- 
longed to 
“em. 

They ’eard 
nothing for 
eight months, 
and then a 
letter came 
for Mrs. 
Dixon from 
her ’usband 
in which he 
said that ’e 
had left the 
Seabird after 
‘aving had a 
time which 
made ’im 
shiver to 
think of. He 
said that the 
men was the 
roughest of the rough and the officers was 
worse, and that he ’ad hardly ’ad a day with- 
out a blow from one-or the other since he’d 
been aboard. He’d been knocked down 
with a handspike by the second mate, and 
had ’ad a week in his bunk with a kick given 
‘im by the boatswain. He said ’e was now 
on the Rochester Castle, bound for Sydney, 
and he ’oped for better times. 

That was all they ’eard for some months, 
and then they got another letter saying that 
the men on the Rochester Castle was, if any- 
thing, worse than those on the Seadird, and 
that he’d begun to think that running away 
to sea was diff’rent to wot he’d expected, 
and that he supposed ’e’d done it too late in 
life. He sent ’is love to ’is wife and asked 
’er as a favour to send Uncle Burge and ’is 
boys away, as ’e didn’t want to find them 
there when ’e came home, because they was 
the cause of all his sufferings. 

“He don’t know ’is best friends,” ses old 
Burge. “’E’s got a nasty sperrit I don’t like 
to see.” 
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“T’ll ’ave a word with ’im when ’e does 
come home,” ses Bob. “I s’pose he thinks 
‘imself safe writing letters thousands o’ miles 
away.” 

The last letter they ‘ad came from Auck 
land, and said that he ‘ad shipped on the 
Monarch, bound for the Albert Docks, and 
he ‘oped soon to be at ome and managing 
the Blue Lion, same as in the old happy 
days afore he was fool enough to go to sea. 

That was the very last letter, and some 
time arterwards the Monarch was in the 
missing list, and by-and-by it became known 
that she ’ad gone down with all hands not 
long arter leaving New Zealand. ‘The only 
difference it made at the Blue Lion was that 
Mrs. Dixon ‘ad two of er dresses dyed black, 
and the others wore black neckties for a fort- 
night and spoke of Dixon as pore George, 
and said it was a funny world, but they sup- 
posed everything was for the best. 

It must ha’ been pretty near four years 
since George Dixon ’ad run off to sea when 
Charlie, who was sitting in the bar one arter 
noon reading the paper, things being dull, 
saw a man’s head peep through the door for a 
minute and then disappear. A’most direckly 
arterwards it looked in at another door and 
then disappeared agin. When it looked in 
at the third door Charlie ’ad put down ’is 
paper and was ready for it. 

“Who are you looking for?” he ses, 
rather sharp. “ Wot d’ye want? Are you 
‘aving a game of peep-bo, or wot ?” 

The man coughed and smiled, and then 
’e pushed the door open gently and came in, 
and stood there fingering ’is beard as though 
’e didn’t know wot to say. 

“T’ve come back, Charlie,” he ses at last. 

“Wot, George!” ses Charlie, starting. 
“Why, I didn’t know you in that beard. 
We all thought you was dead, years ago.” 

“] was pretty nearly, Charlie,” ses Dixon, 
shaking his ’ead. “ Ah! I’ve ’ad a terrible 
time since I left ’ome.” 

“You don’t seem to ha’ made your for 
tune,” ses Charlie, looking down at ’is clothes. 
“T’d ha’ been ashamed to come ’ome like 
that if it ’ad been me.” 

“T’m wore out,” ses Dixon, leaning agin 
the bar. “I’ve got no pride left; it’s all 
been knocked out of me. How’s Julia?” 

“She’s all right,” ses Charlie. * Here, 
Ju ‘ 

"areat” 
and laying his 
let ’er know too 
gently.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” 





ses Dixon, reaching over the bar 
‘and on his arm. “ Don't 
sudden; break it to ’er 


ses Charlie, throwing his 
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‘and off and calling, “Here, /u/ia! He's 
come back.” 

Mrs. Dixon came running downstairs and 
into the bar. ‘“ Good gracious !” she ses. 
staring at her ’usband. ‘“ Whoever’d ha 
thought o’ seeing you agin? Where ‘ave you 
sprung from ? 

“Ain't you glad to see me, Julia?” ses 
George Dixon. 

“Yes, I s’pose so; if you’ve come back 
to behave yourself,” ses Mrs. Dixon. ‘“ What 
‘ave you got to say for yourself for running 
away and then writing them letters, telling 
me to get rid of my relations ?” 

“That’s a long time ago, Julia,” ses Dixon, 
raising the flap in the counter and going into 
the bar. “I’ve gone through a great deal o 
suffering since then. I’ve been knocked 
about till I ’adn’t got any feeling left in m« 
I've been shipwrecked, and I’ve ‘ad to fight 
for my life with savages.” 

“Nobody asked you to run away,” ses his 
wife, edging away as he went to put his arm 
round ’er waist. “You'd better go upstairs 
and put on some decent clothes.” 

Dixon looked at ’er for a moment 
then he ‘ung his ’ead. 

“T’ve been thinking o’ you and of seeing 
you agin every day since I went away, 
Julia,” he ses. “ You'd be the same to me if 
you was dressed in rags.” 

He went upstairs without another word, 
and old Burge, who was coming down, came 
down five of ’em at once owing to Dixon 
speaking to ‘im afore he knew who ’e was. 
The old man was still grumbling when 
Dixon came down agin, and said he believed 
he’d done it a-purpose. 

“You run away from a good ‘ome,” he 
ses, “and the best wife in Wapping, and you 
come back and frighten people ‘arf out o’ 
their lives. I never see such a feller in all 
my born days.” 

“T was so glad to get ’ome agin I didn't 
think,” ses Dixon. “I hope you're not ’urt.” 

He started telling them all about his 
‘ardships while they were at tea, but none 
of ’em seemed to care much about hearing 
‘em. Bob said that the sea was all right for 
men, and that other people were sure not 
to like it. 

* And you brought it all on yourself,” ses 
Charlie. “ You've only got yourself to thank 
for it. I ’ad thought o’ picking a bone wit 
you over those letters you wrote.” 
~ “Let's ‘ope ’e’s come back more sensibl 
than wot ’e was when ’e went away,” ses ol: 
Burge, with ‘is mouth full o’ toast. 

By the time he’d been back a couple 
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days George Dixon could see that ‘is going 
away ’adn’t done any good at all. Nobody 
seemed to take any notice of ‘im or wot he 
said, and at last, arter a word or two with 
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Charlie about the rough way he spoke to 
some o’ the customers, Charlie came in to 
Mrs. Dixon and said that he was at ’is old 
tricks of interfering, and he would not 
ave it. 

“Well, he’d better keep out o’ the bar 
altogether,” Mrs. Dixon. ‘“There’s no 
need for ’im to go there; we managed all 
right while ’e was away.” 

“Do you mean I’m not to go into my own 
bar?” ses Dixon, stammering. 

“Yes, I do,” ses Mrs. Dixon. ‘“ You kept 
out of it for four years to please yourself, 

1d now you can keep out of it to please 
mie. 

“T’ve put you out o' the bar before,” ses 
Charlie, “and if you come messing about 
with me any more I'll do it agin. So now 
you know.” 

He walked back into the bar whistling, and 
George Dixon, arter sitting still for a long 
time thinking, got up and went into the bar, 

id he’d ’ardly got his foot inside afore 


ses 
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Charlie caught ’old of ’im by the shoulder 
and shoved ’im back into the parlour agin. 

“IT told you wot it would be,” ses Mrs. 
Dixon, looking up from ’er sewing. ‘ You’ve 
only got your interfering 
ways to thank for it.” 

“This is a fine state of 
affairs in my own ’ouse,” 
ses Dixon, ’ardly able to 
speak. “You've got no 
proper feeling for your 
husband, Julia, else you 
wouldn't allow it. Why, 
I was happier at sea than 
wot I am ’ere.” 

“Well, you'd better go 
back to it if you're so 
fond of it,” ses ‘is wife. 


“T think I ’ad,” ses 
Dixon. “If I can’t be 
master in my own ‘ouse 


I’m better at sea, hard as 


it iss You must choose 
between us, Julia—me or 
your relations. I wont 


sleep under the same roof 
as them for another night. 
Am I to go?” 

“Please yourself,” ses 
‘is wife. “I don’t mind 
your staying ‘ere so long 
as you behave yourself, 
—" but the others won't go ; 
you can make your mind 
easy on that.” 

“Tl go and look for 
another ship, then,” ses Dixon, taking up ’is 
cap. “Tm not wanted here. P’raps you 
wouldn’t mind ’aving some clothes packed 
into a chest for me so as I can go away 
decent.” 

He looked round at ’is wife, as though ’e 
expected she’d ask ’im not to go, but she 
took no notice, and he opened the door softly 
and went out, while old Burge, who ’ad come 
into the room and ’eard what he was saying, 
trotted off upstairs to pack ’is chest for ‘im. 

In two.hours ’e was back agin and more 
cheerful than he ’ad been since he ’ad come 
‘ome. Bob was in the bar and the others 
were just sitting down to tea, and a big chest, 
nicely corded, stood on the floor in the 
corner of the room. 

“That’s right,” he 
“ that’s just wot I wanted.” 

“Tt’s as full as it can be,” 
“T done it for you myself. 
ship ?” 

“T ’ave,” ses Dixon. 


ses, looking at it ; 


ses old Burge. 
"Ave you got a 


“ A jolly good ship. 
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No more hardships for me this time. I’ve 
got a berth as captain.” 
“ Wot?” ses "is wife. “Captain? 
“Yes,” ses Dixon, smiling at her. 
can sail with me if you like.” 
“Thankee,” ses Mrs. Dixon, “I’m quite 
comfortable where I am.” 
“Do you mean to say you've got a master’s 
berth ?” ses Charlie, staring at ’im. 
“TI do,” ses Dixon ; “ master and owner.” 
Charlie coughed. “Wot’s the name of 


,»? 


You! 
“You 


the ship,” he asks, winking at the others. 
“The BLuE Lion,” ses Dixon, in a voice 
“I’m shipping a 


that made ’em all start. 
new crew and 
I pay off the 
old one to- 
night. You 
first, my lad.” 
“ Pay off,” 
ses Charlie, 
leaning back 
in ‘is chair and 
staring at ‘im 
in a puzzled 
way. “ Blue 
Lion?” 
Te. 
Dixon, in the 
same loud 
voice. “When 
I came ’ome 
the other day 
I thought 
praps Id let 


ses 
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“’Ow dare 


“George !” screams ’is wife. 
you? ’Ave you gone crazy?” 

“T’m surprised at you,” ses old Burge, 
who’d been looking on with ’is mouth wick 
open, and pinching ’imself to see whether * 
wasn’t dreaming. 

“T don’t go for your orders,” ses Charlie, 
getting up. ‘Wot d’ye mean by locking 
that door?” 

“|Vot!” roars Dixon. “ Hang it! | 
mustn’t lock a door without asking my bar- 
man now. Pack up and be off, you swab, 
afore I start on you.” 

Charlie gave a growl and rushed at ‘im, 
and the next 
moment ’e 
was down on 
the floor with 
the ’ardest 
bang in the 
face that he’d 
ever ’ad in ‘is 
life. Mrs. 
Dixonscream 
ed and ran 
into the kit 
chen, follered 
by old Burge, 
who went in 
to tell ’er not 
to be fright- 
ened. Charlie 
got up and 
went for Dixon 
agin; but he 


2 

bygones be =| ’ad come back 
bygones, and A as ard as nails 
I laid low for A and ’ad a rush 
a bit to see al ing style o’ 
whether any fighting that 
of you de- took Charlie’s 
served it. I breath away. 
went to sea to By the time 
get hardened ; Bob ’ad lett 

and I ge rt “CHARLIE HAD ‘AD AS MUCH AS 'E WANTED AND WAS LYING ON t h e ba r to 
hard. I’ve TUR SRA-CHEST.” take care ol 
fought men itself, and run 


that would eat you at a meal. I’ve ’ad more 
blows in a week than you've ’ad in a lifetime, 
you fat-faced land-lubber.” 

He walked to the door leading to the bar, 
where Bob was doing ’is best to serve cus- 
tomers and listen at the same time, and arter 
locking it put the key in ’is pocket. Then ’e 


put his ’and in ‘is’ pocket and _ slapped 


some money down on the table in front o’ 
Charlie. 

“There’s a month’s pay instead o’ notice,” 
he ses. 


“ Now git.” 





round and got in the back way, Charlie had ‘ad 
as much as ’e wanted and was lying on the sea 
chest in the corner trying to get ‘Is breath. 

“Ves? Wot d’ye want?” ses Dixon, with 
a growl, as Bob came in at the door. 

He was such a ’orrible figure, with the 
blood on ’is face and ’is beard sticking out 
all ways, that Bob, instead of doing wot he 
‘ad come round for, stood in the doorway 
staring at ‘im without a word. 

“I’m paying off,” ses Dixon. 
got anything to say agin it?” 


“? Ave you 
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“ No,” ses Bob, drawing back. 

“You and Charlie’ll go now,” ses Dixon, 
taking out some money. “The old man can 
stay on for a month to give ‘im time to look 
round. Don’t look at me that way, else I'll 
knock your ’ead off.” 

He started counting out Bob’s money just 
as old Burge and Mrs. Dixon, hearing all 
quiet, came in out of the kitchen. 

“Don’t you be alarmed on my account, 
my dear,” he ses, turning to ’is wife; “it’s 
child’s play to wot I’ve been used to. I'll 
just see these two mistaken young fellers off 
the premises, and then we'll ’ave a cup o’ 
tea while the old man minds the bar.” 

Mrs. Dixon tried to speak, but ’er temper 
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was too much for ’er. She looked from her 
‘usband to Charlie and Bob and then back 
at ‘im agin and caught ’er breath. 

“That’s right,” ses Dixon, nodding his 
‘ead at her. “I’m master and owner of the 
Blue Lion and you're first mate. When I’m 
speaking you keep quiet ; that’s dis-sipline.” 


I was in that bar about three months 
arterwards, and I never saw such a change 
in any woman as there was in Mrs. Dixon. 
Of all the nice-mannered, soft-spoken land- 
ladies I’ve ever seen, she was the best, and 
on’y to ‘ear the way she answered her ’usband 
when he spoke to ’er was a pleasure to every 
married man in the bar 





THE WAY SHE ANSWERED HER 





USBAND WAS A PLEASURE TO EVERY MARRIED MAN IN THE BAR.” 





The Government's Newspaper. 


By ARTHUR HILL. 


HERE are thousands of news- 

papers published and sold in 

England, but the most im- 

portant of them all is the one 

we most rarely see. It is the 

oldest and least read of any 
newspaper. Every taxpayer has a proprietary 
interest in it, but the vast majority of English 
people have never had it in their hands. It 
is at once the biggest and the least of all our 
papers, for it is the only paper in the land 
which changes its size from one page to a 
hundred, according to the pressure of news. 
It is the only 


Queens write for it, but its circulation is th 
smallest in the world. A single copy often 
contains more reading than the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” but it is sold for a shilling and the 
price never varies. It yields a profit of 
twenty thousand pounds a year, but it 
has never reported a _ police case or 
a political speech. It has never been 
sold at a railway bookstall, and no news 
boy has ever cried its name in the 
street. It is never in a hurry, whatever the 
news ; and, though edited by politicians, it 
leaves politics severely alone. You can buy 





newspaper whose 
word is law and 
whose authority is 
accepted in the 
witness-box. It 
can make and un- 
make bankrupts. 
If it appoints you 
a field-marshal, a 
field-marshal you 
are, unless this 
wonderful — paper 
contradicts _ itself 
and says it was all 
a mistake. It is 
the only paper in 
which certain per- 
sons are compel- 
led to advertise, 
and in. which 
certain other 
persons cannot 





advertise for love 
or money. It 
is the only 
public print in England which would 
refuse to advertise THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
though the price to be paid were ten thousand 
pounds aninch. Its advertisements are regu- 
lated by law ; 
Parliament have been passed, and Cabinet 
Council discussions have been held, concern- 
ing this newspaper. Its “copy” is written 
by Cabinet Ministers ; the Cabinet Council 
is its editorial staff, the Lord Chamberlain its 
descriptive reporter. It counts its age by 
centuries, but it has never stopped ; it has 
prospered exceedingly and suffered heavy loss, 
but its news has never failed. Kings and 


MESSRS. HARRISON AND SONS’ PRINTING WORKS IN ST. MARTIN'S LANE, WHERE THE 
GAZETTE” HAS BEEN PRINTED FOR ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS. 


over and over again Acts of 
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this wonderful paper at 45, St. Martin's 
Lane. Its name is the London Gazette, and 
it is the organ of the British Government. 
The London Gazette is a part of that 
venerable old lady, the British Constitution. 
Nobody has ever read the British Constitu 
tion, because it has never been written, but 
the London Gazette is as vital a part of it as 
the Union Jack. It is the channel of com 
munication between Government and people. 
Before newspapers were, the Gaszeffe was ; 
before the telegraph, it gathered the news 
from the ends of the earth. Cradled under 
Cromwell, it lived through the Stuart era and 
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went on its way rejoicing 
when that dynasty passed 
away. It gained new life 
under the House of Han- 
over, whose accession it 
recorded in its faithful 
columns for the informa- 
tion of posterity. And on 
it has lived ever since, 
through the reigns of all 
the Georges, recording in 
lamentation the deaths of 
Kings, and announcing in 
jey their births. It is the 
one official thing still left 
to us which links the living 
present to the dead past 
before the Plague. It 
covers the great period be- 
tween the closing years of 
the Victorian era and the 
closing years of Oliver 
Cromwell. Only one thing 
has changed. Oliver Crom- 
well had two papers, which 
afterwards married and be- 
came one and took a new 
name—the Gazette. 

The two papers were 
Mercurius Politicus and 
the Publique Intelligencer, 
and they appeared with 
official news on different 
days of the week, and the 
control the Government 
exercised over them is 
seen in an announcement 
issued by the Council of 
State in 1659, four years 
after the first number of 
the Jntelligencer appeared. 
The announcement ran: 
“Whereas Marchmont 
Nedham, the author of the 
weekly news-boks, called 
Mercurius oliticus and 
the Publique Intelligencer, 
is, by order of the Council of State, dis- 
charged from writing or publishing any 
publique intelligence ; the reader is desired 
to the notice that, by order of the said 
Council, Giles Dury and Hy. Muddiman are 
authorized henceforth to write and publish 
the said intelligence, the one upon the 
Thursday and the other upon the Monday, 
which they do intend to set out under the 
titles of the Parliamentary Intelligencer and 
of Mercurtus Publicus.” 

The two papers afterwards became con- 
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GOVERNMENT'S 


NEWSPAPER. 





A COPY OF THE “ LONDON GAZETTE” PUBLISHED JUST BEFORE THE GREAT 


PLAGUE OF LONDON, 


jointly the foundation of the London Gazette, 
which was launched on its long and inter- 


esting career in 1665. Its babyhood seems 
to have been of a somewhat stormy kind. 
The exchequer of the /#te//igencer appears to 
have fallen very low, for we find its editor 
appealing pathetically to Lord Arlington for 
help. The charge for “entertaining Royal 
spies for information” was five hundred 
pounds in the first year, the editor wrote to 
his lordship, but, being a man of evident 
genius, he had raised the price of the paper 
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and increased the profit from two hundred Government is more economical to-day in 
pounds to more than double. And hardly its journalism. Under the old régime the 
had the name been changed when the Great Gaze/te had, besides its editor, a staff of five 
Plague broke out and drove the Court to clerks appointed by the Treasury, but in 1889 
Oxford. the Treasury remodelled the management of 
The Gazette followed the Court, being the paper, found the staff employment else- 
where, and left 


known  tempor- 
| the whole respon- 


arily as the 
Oxford Gasette. 
Nor did its mis- 
fortunes cease in 


its youth. It was 
a staid old cen- Harrison and 


tenarian when “—™ . Sons, of St. Mar- 
Ww ‘ THE ** LONDON GAZETTE WAS REMOVED TO OXFORD DURING THE GREAT -_ a I , . 
Lord Weymouth PLAGUE, ARD CHANGED ITS TITLE ACCORDINGLY. tin’s Lane. As 


appealed on_ its the printing of 
behalf to the British representatives abroad. the paper has been in the Harrison family 
“The writer of the Gaseffe,” said his lordship, for practically one hundred and thirty years, 
“has represented that the reputation of that the Government has little fear in entrusting 
paper has greatly lessened, and the sale dimin- the Gaszeffe to them, and as Mr. Bernard 
ished, from the small portion of foreign news Harrison now fulfils the duties of the former 
with which it is supplied.” Lord Weymouth “editorial staff the Government may be said 
to have the best of 
the bargain. 

send regularly all named tgs The great days of 
such items of foreign The London Gazette. the Gazette have 
intelligence as might r gone for ever. In 
appear proper for the the olden time, be 
paper, warning them POSS Op Supe. fore the days of tele 





sibility of the 
Gazette on its 
present pub- 
lishers, Messrs. 








desired the British 
re} yresentatives to 
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the days before news 


Observer and the 
papersand telegraphs 
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to communicate it,” the Duke went 
on. The news had found him 
almost alone in his office—there 
were only two messengers in the 
place—and it seemed impossible 
that the news of the Alma could 
be circulated that night. 

Mr. Harrison was equal to the 
He immediately thought 
of the theatres. There were three 
of them open: why not have the 


occasion. 
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telegram read out there? The Duke 
thought the plan excellent, and Mr. 
Harrison returned to St. Martin’s 





FRIDAY, JULY 21, 1815. 





| Foreign-Office, Tuly 21, 1815. 
| A DISPATCH, of which the following is an 
| extract, has been this day received from 
| Viscount Castlereagh, dated Paris, July 17, 1815. 


SINCE closing my wonngin of want date, I have | taio Maitland. 








that Napoleon Buonaparte, not being able to 
escape from the English cruisers, or from the guardm 
kept upon the coasts, has taken the resolution of 
going on board the English sbip Bellerophon, Cap, 





Lane, set up the news with his own 
hands, and sent men round to the 
theatres with early copies of the 
Gazette. “See the manager,” were 
the instructions to the messengers. 
l'ake no refusal. Insist on having 
the performance stopped by order 
of the Duke while this news is read 


“ar 








received the penying from * I bave the hooour to be, &c. - cnn 

Gb Comment: (Sent “teDeDornawTs, | (OUt- lhe men obeyed the orders 
Ciranilation.) «© Ty Rha Brweltency Lord Veena | to the letter, and at Drury Lane and 

* T have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, Castlereagh” ! other theatres the scenes were > his- 

| toric. A paragraph in the “Gre- 
| ville Memoirs ” tells how the writer 
Pristed by Rossat Gsonos Ctanee, Cmnon-Row, Parliament-S: was passing the Adelphi Theatre 
{ Price Supenes, } | when the play suddenly ceased and 
THE ISSUER AKNOUNCING THE SURRENDER OF NAFOLEOX. ~ the people rushed out, shouting and 


were what they are. Mr. Harrison’s story 
a curious echo of the Crimean War, 
the English people were kept waiting 
days and weeks for the news which we 
get now in hours. It was on the day 
the news of the Battle of the Alma | 
reached England. It was on September 
3oth, 1854. Mr. Harrison sat in his 
office in the afternoon, when a messen- 

ger arrived from the Duke of Newcastle, 

the First Secretary of State for War, 
asking him to hasten to Downing Street, 
where the Duke was in temporary 
occupation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s rooms. 


7. 


when 


1S 
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selves hoarse, 





cheering wildly over the victory. 
the theatres were cheering them- 
with a bundle 


Mr. Harrison, 
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TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1819. 


of the Groen Rod administered the oath to his 


" - . - 
lation of such a piece of news. 


Hurrying back with the messenger, 
Mr. Harrison found the Duke in a state 
of great excitement. ‘‘We have such 
glorious news,” said the Duke, explain- 
ing the nature of it. But the puzzle 
was how to make it known. Of course, 
it would be printed in the Gazeffe; but 
it was Saturday evening, and there were 
no papers until Sunday, and it was im- 
portant that the public anxiety should 
be allayed by the widest possible circu- 
‘No- 


body knows it, and I don’t know how 





Kensington- Palace, Mey 24, 1819 
\ morning, at a quarter past four o'clock, 
the Duchess of Kent was happily delivered 

of a Princess. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Samex, His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
His Grace the Due of Wellington, Master-Gene- 
mil of the Ordaance, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Berl Bathurst, one of His Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State, the Bishop of London, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Right Ho- 
agurable George Canning, First Commissioner for 
the Affairs of Todia, were in attendance 

Het Royel Highness is, God be praised, as well 
os can be expected, and the young Princess is in 
perfect beaith. 





Carlion-House, May 20, 1619. 
b ES 


hip; then Green Rod ki fed 
the pon A of the Or Sa aida oh 


Lordship, having egaia bad the bonour of hissing 
His Royal Highoess's band, withdrew, with the 
usual reverences, ia the same manne? fn which 
he hed entered. 
‘The ceremony was =e ee. 
Bess's closet, several of the Great Officers 

and of the Court being present. 


War-Office, 24th _ 1819. 

6th pn en of Dragoon G , Richard Har. 
Symons, Gent. tv code purchase, 
vice sion Bitpdoe, promoted in the 18th Dra- 

goons. Dated 13th May 1819. 
let Regiment of Dragoons, Lieutenant Jobn Cran- 
ston — from half pay of the — Suff 
Corps, to be Lieutenant, vice Frederick Ress, 
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departed from 
their no - Sunday 
rule and circulated 
the Gazette and 
other papers con 
taining the des 
patch. On_ that 
day, too, a special 
Gazette was issued 
confirming the« 
news from the 
Alma. Here is a 
copy of the tele 
gram which was in 
these ways circu 
lated throughout 
London on that 
exciting Saturday 











A RUSH AT THE PUBLISHING OFFICE DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. ° 
From “ The Illustrated London Newe.” night: 
Copy of a tele 
of Gazettes, was making his way to the Man graphic despatch from Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 


: : : : Sep- 
sion House ina hansom cab. It was eight to the Earl of Clarendon, dated Constantinople, Sep 
tember 23rd, 1854, and transmitted by Her Majesty's 


o'clock at night, and Lord Mayor Sydney Consul-General at Belgrade under date September 
came down half-dressed and in slippers. 3oth, 7 a.m. : 

The telegram woke him up. Seizing the ** The entrenched camp of the Russians, containing 
paper his worship rushed upstairs, shouting 


50,000 men, with a numerous artillery and cavalry on 

the good news all over the hou the heights of the Alma, was attacked on the 20th 
3 é - > se. . : . 

6 , . . : inst., at I p.m., by the allied troops and carried by 


But all the world was not at the Mansion _ the bayonet at half-past three, with a loss on our side 
House, and some means must be found of — of about 1,400 killed and wounded, and an equal loss 
making the glad news known to the citizens. ©" the side of the French. The Russian army was 
The Sheriffs were dining at the London TORE SE eR Se SRO 
Tavern, then in Bishopsgate, and thither Mr. 
Harrison, the Lord Mayor’s chaplain, and 
the Lord Mayor himself, in slippers, flew as 
fast as a hansom cab could go with them. 
Rushing upstairs, the Lord Mayor pushed to 
the front. ‘The dinner was half over, and one 
of the Sheriffs was speaking. But dinner a : SUPPLEMENT 
and speeches were of secondary moment just 
then. Pushing the Sheriff on one side, the dc G 
Lord Mayor took possession and read out The Lon on azette 
the news of the Battle of the Alma. “ It was ; - EXTRAORDINARY - 
an extraordinary sight,” says Mr. Harrison, 

“such as I have never seen since. The 
guests left the table and went away, and soon 
the news was everywhere.” 

That was how the news came home 
from the Alma. The telegram’ which 
caused such commotion had been dis- 
patched at seven o'clock in the morning 
fron Belgrade, and at nine o'clock at 
night it was known, without the aid of 
newspape rs, all over London. It was this 
news, it is interesting to note, which was 
the occasion of the only Sunday opening of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith’s bookstalls which has 
ever been known. On the Sunday morning, 
in order that the news might be spread as 
far and wide as possible, Messrs. Smith THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA 











THE 


Appended to this was the following note :— 

The Duke of Newcastle feels it his duty, in pub- 
lishing this telegraphic despatch, to caution the 
public against expecting any details for several days. 
He fears none can be received before the 6th of 
October. Everything which is received by the 
Government will be published immediately. 

During those trying 
times many painful 
scenes were witnessed 
outside the offices of 
the Gazette, where the 
despatches were first 
published, and on the 
publication of the 
casualty lists the office 
was frequently in- 
vaded by the public, 
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officers expecting to be “gazetted” have 
been known to wait for its appearance with 
feverish impatience, and more than once 
attempts have been made to obtain informa- 
tion before the paper is actually published. 
But absolute secrecy prevails at St. Martin’s 
Lane, and, though 
there are a thousand 
workers in Messrs. 
Harrison’s offices, no 
item of news has ever 
leaked out before its 
time. Every sheet of 
“copy ” is private and 
confidential until it 
appears for all the 
world to see. It must 





impatient for the news. 


Published by Authority. 


be so. There are pro- 
motions which are 





Mr. Harrison’ was 
fetched out of bed two 
or three times a week, 
to sit waiting with the 
Duke at his house in 
Portland Square, and 
for weeks the offices 
open on Sun- 

The Duke was 


were 
days. 
Royal Highness expired. 


a generous man, and 
on one of these Sun- 
days he sent word to 


the Royal Family, and the Nation. 
the office that all the 
employés were to be 
given a good dinner 
at his expense. 

The Gazette ap- 
pears twice a week— 
on ‘Tuesdays and 
Fridays — and _ runs 
from one to four 
hundred and fifty pages, according to the 
pressure of news. Nothing goes into the 
paper unless it is bound to do so, and much 
of what appears in it has the force of law. 
Notices cf Bills to be introduced into 
Parliament, Orders in Council, notices to 
creditors, bankruptcy and sale of property 
announcements, legal judgments, military and 
naval official news, and Royal and _ legal 
announcements fill most of its space. It is 
the dullest newspaper in England, yet it is 
all-important. Until the Gazette has declared 
that certain things must be, certain things 
cannot be. Parliament cannot open until 
the opening has been announced in the 
Gazette, and without such announcements 
certain cases in the Courts could not be 
heard. 

Dull though it is, the Gazette is often 
inxiously awaited by certain persons. Army 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1861. 


Whitehall, 15th December, 1861. 


N Saturday night, the 14th instant, at ten minutes before eleven o'clock, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort departed this life, at Windsor 
Castle, to the inexpressible gricf of Mer Majesty and of all the Royal Family. 


The Queen, His Royal Highness the Prioce of Wales, Their Toyal 
Highnesses the Princess Alice and the Priaccss Melena, and Their Serene 
Highoesses the Prince and Princess of Leiningen were all preseot when His 


The death of this Illustrious Prince will be decply mourned by all Her 
Majesty's faithful and attached subjects as an irreparable loss to Hcr Majesty, 


Oeaetet ¥y ‘Twomse Lawennce Buwan, Biisor, Mevager and Padiisher of No 26. Charles Sree, io the Parish 
St. Jowes, ot No. 45, St. Martic’s = the Porwh of St. Merwe ie the Firth. botd ve rhe 
ny of . 


Prioted by Twomss Racesan Hassteow sod Taomse Hanassow, Printers, at their Oer, No. «5, 6. Martio’s Lave, 
te the Parwh ee Cowety eorewd 


Sunday, December 15, 1861. 
Price Foor Pence. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DEATH OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


abandoned,  declara- 
tions which are with- 
drawn ; many things 
are set up in type 
which are never seen 
again. 

The “copy” for 
the Gazette is written 
in the Government 
offices, often by Cabi- 
net Ministers them- 
selves, and is invari- 
ably returned with the 
proofs. Each Secre- 
tary initials his copy 
—Lord Salisbury sign- 
ing his with the letter 
“S” in red ink—and 
in cases of promotion 
in the services no 
paragraph is accepted even in proof with- 
out being initialled a second time. Now and 
then—on very rare occasions—a piece of 
“copy” is received autographed by the 
Sovereign, and many a page of the Gazette 
has been set up from illuminated addresses 
presented to Queen Victoria or to King 
Edward. They have formed the only 
printers’ “copy” received for the purpose, 
and in the old days, before the “copy” 
was returned, heaps of such documents 
lay about in the store-room with the rest of 
the Gazette MSS. 

Now and again supplements and editions 
extraordinary appear, as at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, when the 
Lord Chamberlain’s report of .the procescion 
filled a whole Gazette. At times the Gazette 
appears in a single page ; at others it may 
be four hundred and fifty pages. It has 
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none of the regularity of other newspapers ; 
the printers rarely know the size of the paper 
until shortly before they go to press. Yet the 
Gazette appears with almost automatic regu- 
larity, and the big editions, containing often 
half a million words, and involving the 
handling of millions of pieces of movable 
type, are rarely much later than usual. 

November is the 
month of big Gaseffes, 
there being hundreds 
of pages of special 
advertisements for 
that month. Ninety 
per cent. of its pages 
are often nothing but 
advertisements, all of 
which must appear by 
Act of Parliament. 
How grateful many 
another editor would 
be for such Acts of 
Parliament! The 
advertisements are 
sober and _ staid 
enough now, but there 
were many glimpses of 
humour in them in 
the old days, when lost 
cows were advertised 
for in the Govern- 
ment newspaper, and 
quaint announce- 
ments appeared offer- 
ing rewards for the 
identity of highway- 
men who attacked 
post-boys. 

The year 1847, the 
railway year, was an 
exciting time for the 
Gazette. On the day 
when the period for depositing railway notices 
expired—which happened to be a Sunday 
Whitehall was besieged by an enormous 
crowd, so heavily laden with notices that 
they were literally thrown into the Board of 
Trade from the street. All these had to 
appear three times in the Gaszeffe, at so much 
a line, and for one week the Gaseffe was 
published every day, the size for the week 
being something like three thousand pages. 
In those early days, when every sheet bore a 
penny stamp, a Gaseffe bearing thirty-seven 
stamps was frequently sold for two shillings 
and eightpence—a curious sidelight on the 
sham obedience of the Government to its 
own law, for is it not obvious that the stamps 
must have been bogus? The Gasette——of 











QUEEN VICTORIA'S LETTER TO HER PEOPLE AFTER THE ILL- 
NESS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 











which, by the way, French editions were pub- 
lished in the days when the Court was in 
France—is the only existing paper which shows 
the change in the calendar adopted by this 
country in 1752. 

To put Father Time right the Govern- 
ment turned on the hands of the clock 
eleven days in September of that year, 
the day after Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1752, 
being reckoned as 
September 14th, 1752. 
In those days the 
Gazette was dated 
“from to 
and the front page for 
the first week in Sep- 
tember shows the date, 
ancluding the missing 
eleven days. From 
the printed date it 
would seem that a 
fortnight elapsed be- 
tween the two issues, 
whereas the period was 
actually three days. 

Such is the Govern- 
ment’s newspaper. It 
issues no contents- 
bills, false or true. It 
knows no politics and 
never gets excited. It 
never trades on sen- 
sationalism. On the 
negative side, indeed, 
it is largely what Mr. 
Sheldon would have 
a newspaper be. No- 
body buys it unless 
they must—unless it 
brings them joy or sor- 
row. If you are made 
a bankrupt, you may buy the Gaze/fe in sorrow 
to see your doom in black and white ; if you 
are made an earl, you may buy it in joy to 
see how the King tells the people of your 
good fortune. But unless you want it badly 
you will probably never buy it at all. Nobody 
cares whether you buy it or not. The 
Government does not boast nor does it 
crave for million circulations. It is satisfied 
if its newspaper comes out twice a week and 
pays its way, and as long as it pays the salary 
of the Queen’s Prime Minister four times 
over it is not likely to be stopped. Kings 
and Queens may pass away, Governments 
may come and go, but the London Gazette, 
unless some great calamity befalls it, will go 
on as long as London flies the Union Jack. 
































Tunnels. 


By HILary 


eae) HE mouth of the Mont Cenis 
<> or, more properly, the Frejus 

io Tunnel is guarded on the 
WY French side by an armour- 
plated fort and on the Italian 
by guns, Gatlings, and a de- 
tachment of artillery. 

Between the Italian sentry and the French 
guard there are eight English miles of black 
hole, surmounted by a snow-capped moun- 
tain more than a mile high. A French 
lieutenant of Engineers was taken by his 
colonel to the mouth of the tunnel and 
asked : 

“Suppose the enemy blew up our fort 
and was sending 
twenty thousand 
invading soldiers 
through by train, 
how would you 
stop them ?” 

The lieutenant 
of Engineers hesi- 
tated. 

“T would block 
the tunnel,” he 
said. 

“ How ?” 

“ By causing the 
mountain to fall 
on them before 
they emerged.” 

The ingenious 
lieutenant went, 
sketch-book in 
hand, into the tun- 
nel to explore. 
I'he colonel waited 
ten—twenty min- 
utes —an__ hour. 
Then the Italian 
express came thundering through with the 
dead body of the French lieutenant borne 
pon a portion of the engine. His clothing 

d caught at the moment he was struck, 
is bull’s-eye lantern was still alight, and the 
lonel was saved the task of exploring the 

jus Tunnel. 

‘his is merely one incident in the story of 
lern tunnels. To show what the tragedy is 
a large scale, let us turn to another of these 
bterranean cylinders. The St. Gothard 
innel was conducted with skill and energy ; 








From a Photo. by) 
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uusands of human moles burrowed in- 
santly through the foundations of the 


ps at an average temperature of roodeg. 





THE ENTRANCE TO THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


BECKLES. 


Fahrenheit, and no fewer than six hundred 
lives paid the penalty, including those of 
both the engineer and contractor. 

Few themes of the kind present 
fascination than tunnels, both as monuments 
of human engineering achievement and as 
objects of curiosity and mystery. A tunnel 
is a means of escape—to prisoners in a 
beleaguered fortress, to a railway company 
wishing to avoid a chain of mountains, or, as 
in London at present, to avoid a too con- 
gested surface traffic. New tunnelling pro- 
jects are put forth yearly, almost monthly, 
and the dawn of the twentieth century sees 
the genius of the world’s civil engineers 


more 


|B. Brogi. 


striving to cope with the problem of how to 
burrow under ground, sea, or river as cheaply 
and effectually as a surface road can be built. 
Those mighty schemes the Channel Tunnel 
and the Irish Tunnel are merely in abeyance, 
and now that a way has been discovered of 
lessening the great sacrifice of life the Hud- 
son River ‘Tunnel is to be continued. The 
bill of mortality from what is known as 
tunnel sickness of this latter work has been 
already as great as a small war. 

But we must not dwell too much on the 
tragedy ; there is a comedy of tunnelling as 
well, as we shall mark in a moment. Before 
going any farther, the reader may be in 
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formed that there are three kinds of tunnels, 
or, more properly, that modern tunnelling is 
of three classes. ‘The first consists of boring 
through soft ground, such as clay, loose rock, 
etc. ; second, of rock-tunnelling without 
machinery ; third, tunnelling through solid 
rock by the aid of machinery. In tunnelling 
through a hill or other mass of earth a large 
quantity of timber for temporary arching is 
called for until the brick or stone work is 
forthcoming. But this is very costly and old- 
fashioned and is only used for short tunnels. 
At present this sort of engineering is carried 
on, where the tunnel is of any length, with 
the aid of steel and diamond-pointed drills, 
or drills driven by water or compressed air 
(at about forty pounds to the square inch), 
which also serves for purposes of ventilation. 
By this means the professional tunneller has 
found that he can cut longer holes and use 
heavier charges of dynamite than in»the -eld 
way. 

It will not be necessary in this article to 
describe ancient tunnels or methods of tun- 
nelling ; we will confine ourselves to the 
great tunnels of the world at present and 
the peculiar science of the modern profes- 
sional tunneller. Yet occasionally one diffi- 
culty which confronted the ancient engineer 
finds its parallel to-day. Not always are the 
engineers so fortunate as those of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, who, after working from oppo- 


site sides of the mountain, met, at the end of 


thirteen years’ labour, exactly in the«middle. 
When one says exact/y it is only fair to allow 
for an inch or two of leeway ; it is not, after 
all, much in eight miles ! 

A Roman engineer describes a_ certain 
tunnel which was being driven under his 
directions, but which he was able, during the 
progress of the work, to visit only occa- 
sionally. In this case the two headings 
missed each other, and if the engineer had 
not arrived on the scene in time there would, 
he says, have been two tunnels. ‘To match 
this there is the well-known instance of an 
important main line in the Midland counties, 
where the engineers at either end failed to 
meet, greatly to their own consternation. 
The result is that at this day reverse curves 
exist within that tunnel to testify to their 
unlucky miscalculation. 

It is not an easy matter, this accurate 
meeting of the headings or driftways of a 
tunnel, and it is wonderful that blunders do 
not occur more frequently. To begin with, 
the centre line beneath which the tunnel will 
run has to be fixed above-ground. In the 
Mont Cenis undertaking observatories were 
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erected by the surveyors at some distanc: 
from the entrance of the projected tunnel. 
Marks were placed along the line and their 
accuracy verified by astronomical calcula 
tions. Then the marks were brought into 
agreement by means of telescopes and lamps, 
until the axis of the tunnel laid out above 
ground was determined. 

The way it is done with shorter tunnels is 
curious. A pair of fine wires are suspended 
from above the surface down the shafts of a 
tunnel, with heavy plumb-bobs attached to 
them in buckets of water or tar, so as to 
bring their oscillations to rest. The wires, 
which are placed ten feet apart, are graduall) 
brought into the same vertical plane, the 
direction being given by means of a theo 
dolite or transit instrument on the surface. 
As it follows that what is correct above 
groundé-ts~also correct below, the tunnellers 
must drive their galleries or headings so that 
only a single wire is visible through the 
instrument... One wire must exactly eclipse 
the other wire, otherwise the tunnel will not 
be driven quite straight. More than this, 
the wires must be of precisely the same 
diameter. 

Suppose the two shafts of the tunnel are a 
mile apart, an error of a fortieth of an inch 
would cause a mistake of nearly half a foot 
at the place of meeting, while if the other 
tunneller were equally careless the difference 
would be doubled. A mistake of a quarter 
or even an eighth of an inch at the com 
mencement, and the two shafts would miss 
each other altogether. As even the trickling 
of water down the wires increases their 
diameter, it is a common practice to affix a 
small shield or umbrella to the top of the 
wire to deflect the water. 

It is not every tunneller who realizes the 
immense importance of these fractions at the 
outset of his task. Mr. Francis Fox, the 
eminent engineer, tells of a recent tunnel in 
which the first chief worker was replaced by 
another. An accurate survey of the state of 
the work was made by the latter, revealing 
the startling fact that the tunnel made a 
sharp deflection from its original course. ‘The 
explanation given by the former “ ganger ” 
was that he “found the rock too hard, and 
thought that, by bearing round somewhat to 
the right, he might get into more easil) 
excavated material !” 

We have mentioned the St. Gothard tunnel 

at present the longest tunnel on, or rather 
under, the earth. In January, 1871, when 
it was begun, a German scientist announced 
that the projectors might save themselves 
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a world of pains by abandoning the enter- 
prise, inasmuch as “a large lake would be 
met with, which would put a sudden end 
to all the work.” But M. Favre, who 
soon after its inception took charge of 
the contract, attacked the work with vigour, 
declaring that if the “German lake were 
found he would drown the scientist in it.” 
This M. Favre was a remarkable character, 
and was at one time a journeyman car- 
penter in’ Paris. In September, 1872, 


“ 


a quarter in length, is in the centre of the 
mountain, and the ventilation of this tropical 
passage has long puzzled the authorities. If 
there happens to be wind the condition of 
the tunnel is bad, but when a gale blows in 
at the lower end at the same time that a 
heavy goods or passenger train is ascending 
the gradient the air is insupportable, and 
may be likened to nothing so much as the 
flue of a furnace. 

A crowd gathered exit of 


round the 
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the Italian side of the great tunnel was 
begun at Airolo. The heading driven at 
top was about eight feet square, the im- 
proved M‘Kean drill being employed during 
the later part of the work, a machine which 
cut its way through at the rate of twelve 
inches every sixty seconds. It was intended 
that the tunnel should two millions 
sterling —that is to say, three pounds ten 
shillings an inch. As a matter of fact, the 
St. Gothard cost several millions more by 
the time it was completed. The heavy loss 
of life amongst the workers of the tunnel 
was primarily due to the high temperature, 
for, although the Alps are covered with a 
perpetual snow, the atmosphere of the in- 
terior often stands at 107deg. Fahrenheit. 
The tunnel, which is about nine miles and 
Vol. xxvi.—13. 
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Pracchia Tunnel to greet a train bearing one 
of the crowned heads of Europe and suite. 
It was a heavy train, comprising both dining 
and sleeping carriages, with two engines, and 
when it emerged from the tunnel it gradually 


slowed up. It was noticed something was 
wrong. Both engineers and both firemen 
were insensible, the former bent double over 
the safety valves. A little more of the 
fearful atmosphere of the tunnel and there 
would have been four deaths, for human 
endurance could not stand that experience. 
Not long ago the bodies of two runaway 
peasant boys were found in the St. Gothard 
Tunnel. They were not bruised or injured 
in any way; death was merely due to 
asphyxiation. Owing to the height of the 
mountain, no shafts are available for purposes 
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of ventilation, and it is highly satisfactory to 
learn that an Italian, Signor Saccardo, has 
invented a system for supplying the interior 
of the tunnel with air, which has already had 
excellent results, and may, indeed, be said to 
have solved the problem. 

The Mont Cenis, nearly eight miles in 
length, was the first of the great Alpine 
tunnels, having been begun in August, 1857. 
Although it is named from that mountain, 
the tunnel actually passes under the Grand 
Vallon. It was commenced by manual 
labour, and continued to be worked after 
that fashion for nearly four years, when rock- 
boring machinery was adopted. It is pierced 
for a double line of track, its width being 
twenty-six feet and the height above the 
metals twenty feet six inches. It is lined 
throughout with either masonry or brick- 
work, except for two lengths of one hundred 
and ninety-nine métres and seventy métres, 
where a mass of solid white quartz was en- 
countered. Two years were spent in pene- 
trating that monstrous white wall in the 
middle of the mountain. 

The actual excavation of the tunnel offered 
a huge puzzle to many enlightened people 
of the time. Even engineers familiar with 
tunnelling smiled at the notion of cutting 
through a mountain nearly three thousand 
métres in height and above twelve thousand 
in thickness. Where was air to come from 
for the workmen? And could the work be 
done under fifty years? It was impossible to 
use steam, because it would have caused 
smoke and vapour, and these would have 
been intolerable in a long, closed gallery. 
The mountain torrents were, therefore, 
harnessed into service; and by means of 
water-wheels air was compressed into tubes, 
which drove the perforating engines that 
pierced small holes into the face of the rock 
for blasting purposes, and after the explosion 
cleared the foul atmosphere. The compress- 
ing engines were, of course, outside the 
tunnel, the air from them being driven along 
flexible pipes. The perforating engine, with 
its nine or ten perforators, rested upon a 
tramway, in order that it could be moved 
backwards or forwards as the occasion 
demanded. They look like large gun- 
barrels, these perforators ; out of each of 
them a boring bar, or “jumper ”—impelled 
from behind by a_ blast of compressed 
air—is discharged at the rock and returns 
again into the barrel by the same means. 
It took, in the case of the Mont Cenis 


Tunnel, about three-quarters of an hour for 
each perforator to pierce a hole from two 
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Ten holes 
are done- simultaneously, and when eighty 
have been made the perforating machine is 
drawn backwards on its truck and sheltered 


feet to two feet six inches deep. 


behind two massive doors. The miners now 
advance, the holes are charged with powder, 
the matches are adjusted and lit, the folding- 
doors close behind the men, and the explo- 
sion follows. Air is at once pumped in, and 
the tunnellers set to work to clear the aédris 
into the little waggons that run on a tram- 
line beside the main tramway. Altogether 
these three operations consumed from ten to 
fourteen hours ; and we thus see the rate of 
progress made in that particular tunnel. 

A Swiss workman, named Parent, now 
living at Lucerne, is said to have been the 
first to penetrate the tunnel. He was in 
charge of the drill that pierced the thin wall 
in the middle, while the occupants of the 
tunnel joined in a chorus of vives and vivas, 
and the French and Italian workmen who 
had never seen one another rushed forward 
to a mutual embrace. 

It was a dramatic scene, lit up by the 
lanterns and torches. They had been work 
ing towards a union for thirteen years 
hundreds of them had perished in the dark- 
ness and heat of the terrible “tunnel sick- 
ness ”—and now they had met. It only 
remained for the mighty undertaking to be 
inaugurated in state in the presence of the 
Empress Eugénie on the 17th of September 
of the following year. 

The gradients are very severe in the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, and trains coming from 
France, with an incline of one in_ forty 
against them for several miles at a stretch, 
when followed by a current of air in the 
same direction, produce what might almost 
be described as an Inferno. For here, as in 
all other steep tunnels, engines drawing 
heavy loads steam along with their regulator 
wide open, emitting huge volumes of smoke 
and steam ; and with an atmosphere of, say, 
godeg. Fahrenheit, the discomfort of the 
custodians of the tunnel may be imagined 
far better than it can be described. 

At regular intervals of a kilométre in the 
tunnel there is a refuge, or “ grande chambre,” 
for the workmen. This refuge is supplied 
with compressed air, fresh water, a telephone 
in each direction, a medicine chest, baro 
meter, and thermometer. As it is_ the 
practice of these custodians to go in pairs, 
if one man succumbs to the lack of oxygen 
or dense smoke, his companion can rende! 
assistance or telephone for further help. _ I! 
aman can manage to drag his swooning 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE SIMPLON TUNNEL, NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
From a Photo. by Bahn. 


comrade inside one of these chambers he has 
merely to close the door, turn on the store 
of compressed air, and wait either for the 
tunnel to clear or for a locomotive to come 
to their rescue. 

But all that we have mentioned are eclipsed 
by the great subterranean passage now in 
course of construction, known as the Simplon 
lunnel. The total distance between the two 
portals is to be twenty-one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-four yards, or 12°26 miles. 
In order to form a directly straight line from 
end to end in so lengthy a work, a gallery of 
direction has been driven at both ends until 
the actual tunnels are reached. The imagina- 
tion fails to grapple with the notion of two 
headings wandering around in the bowels of 
the Alps groping for each other and failing 
to “connect.” The engineers are wise to 
leave nothing to chance. 

The Simplon is to comprise two single-line 
tunnels running parallel, at a distance apart 
from centre to centre of fifty-five feet nine 
inches, the rails resting at a much lower 
altitude above sea-level than any of the rival 
tunnels. This will be a great consideration 
in the haulage of traffic ; and in addition to 
this there is to be a different system for 
providing the tunnellers with air. For every 





cubic foot of air which the St. Gothard 
workers were compelled to breathe, fifty 
times as much will be provided within the 
Simplon Tunnel. When the men finish their 
daily work, damp and exhausted, they are 
not permitted to pass from the tunnel into the 
Alpine atmosphere without, but repair to a 
large building, suitably warmed, where they 
may change their mining clothes for others. 
Hot and cold douche baths are provided, as 
well as excellent food at a moderate cost. 
The result of this care is that the death-rate 
is greatly reduced compared with that of the 
St. Gothard. 

Having now spoken of the Alpine tunnels it 
is necessary to mention the method by which 
such tunnelling is achieved. The old percus- 
sive and diamond-pointed drills, by which the 
older tunnels were pierced, have been aban- 
doned in favour of the machine invented by 
M. Brandt, the engineer of the St.Gothard and 
also one of its victims. This drili is mounted 
on a carriage, which enables it to work in 
any direction. It has a rotatory action, with 
a pressure on the cutting points of ten tons, 
moving at slow speed, but capable of being 
accelerated at pleasure. The drills are driven 
by hydraulic pressure of what is known as 
one hundred atmospheres, or one thousand 
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four hundred and seventy pounds to the inch. 
If the rock is very hard the face of the tunnel 
is pierced with from ten to twelve holes, each 
three inches in diameter. 
rock thus pierced daily is about nineteen feet 
six inches. 

To get an idea of what this rate of pro- 
gress means it is merely necessary to state 
that this tunnel is being driven through 
granite quicker than the fastest hydraulic 
shield can cut through London clay. 

“Shield-driven” tunnels date from the 
time of the great engineer, Brunel. Brunel’s 
idea, which he patented in 1818, was the 
principle of the cap of the telescope, sliding 
upon the tube, which forms the body of the 
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for a long time this method of tunnelling was 
unpopular. After posing as a sort of show- 
place for a number of years, the Thames 
Tunnel was bought by the East London Rail 
way, which still uses it. The Tower Subway, 
which was the next attempt to tunnel under 
the Thames, is of interest as being the first 
shield-driven, cast-iron-lined tunnel. Com- 
pressed air was neither used nor required, 
six screw-jacks abutting against the completed 
cast-iron lining being used to push the shield 
forward. It is a very small tunnel, only a 


little over six and a half feet in diameter, 
and was finished in less than twelve months 
in 1869. 

Ten years later the Hudson River Tunnel 
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instrument. The shield was a round disc 
with a cutting edge, to be forced forward by 
hydraulic jacks. In the Thames ‘Tunnel, 
however, he did not put this idea into execu 
tion, nor did he substitute cast-iron for the 
old-fashioned masonry or brickwork. Brunel’s 
shield was built of sections, moved forward 
by means of screws, separately, as fast as the 
workmen excavated, the surrounding material 
being temporarily supported upon timber. 
It cannot be denied that Brunel’s tunnel 
under the Thames was a great engineering 
triumph, but it was a financial failure, and 


was commenced in America, the first tunnel 
in which compressed air was used. Strange 
as it may seem, it is far harder to pierce 
through river mud at times than through 
rock granite, and owing to the terrible ai 
pressure several of those accidents to the 
work known to engineers as “ blow-outs” 
occurred, and the mortality amongst the 
tunnellers amounted to 25 per cent. At 
length, in 1889, an English engineer, Mr. 
Moir, was sent out to take charge of the 
work, and under his direction greater and 
sounder progress was made and the death- 
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rate reduced by means of a contrivance 
known as an “air-lock,” or “ medical lock.” 
When a man goes into compressed air he 
is, according to Mr. Moir, “like a furnace 
under forced draught.” We who are not 
tunnellers are continually living under the 
ordinary pressure of one atmosphere, Ze., 
about fifteen pounds on each square inch. 
Tunnellers often work at a pressure of fifty 
pounds on every square inch of body surface. 
If the reader will take a delicate glass 
globe and exhaust the air from the inside, 
the outside pressure will break the glass ; and 
if the surface of the human body consisted 
of some perfectly rigid substance, and there 
was no method of communicating the ex- 
ternal pressure to the interior as well as to 
the exterior, grave consequences would in- 
evitably ensue. But, happily, the pressure 
is communicated to the lungs and through 
the lungs to the whole internal economy, so 
that a workman will work for a long time 
without being aware that anything unusual 
is in the quality of the atmosphere. It is 
when he comes out of the tunnel that the 
sudden reduction in the amount of oxygen 
tells upon him. ‘The forced draught is shut 
off, and there is an accumulation of carbon 
in the human furnace with an insufficiency of 


oxygen to burn it up. 
The cure for tunnel illness was discovered 
accidentally by some Belgian workmen in 


1848. These men noticed that the pains 
they suffered from disappeared when they 
returned into compressed air. But this cure, 
even when applied, came too late when the 
stricken tunneller had reached the surface. 
Mr. Moir’s air-lock was constructed within 
the shaft of the tunnel ; it resembled a boiler 
in which the men could receive homeeopathic 
treatment. The air-pressure is gradually 
lowered for the space of about half an hour, 
and even when the victim is completely over- 
come and apparently paralyzed he comes out 
of the air-lock quite cured. 

There are more than a hundred miles of 
tunnelling in England, but, happily, not con- 
tinuous. Our tunnels are numerous and small. 
Of the hill borings the longest is that at 
Stanedge, Yorkshire, on the London and 
North-Western Railway, which is over three 
miles long. The Box Tunnel, near Bath, 
is nearly two miles long; the Woodhead 
Tunnel, near Manchester, is three miles 
in length; the Kilsby Tunnel, on the 
London and North-Western, is two thousand 
three hundred and ninety-eight yards long. 
he Summit Tunnel, on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, although 
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in capacity one of the smallest, is one of the 
longest in England, being more than three 
miles in length. It took about six years to 
construct, sometimes as many as one thou- 
sand five hundred workmen being employed 
simultaneously. As this tunnel passes through 
sandstone principally the vast quantity of 
three thousand four hundred and eighty-five 
barrels of gunpowder was used in blasting. 
Eight million tons of water were pumped 
out during the progress of the work. The 
Box Tunnel used up no fewer than thirty 
million bricks. A ton of gunpowder and a 
ton of candles were consumed every week 
for two years and a half in blasting and 
lighting, and one thousand one hundred 
men and two hundred and fifty horses were 
continually employed. The deepest tunnel in 
England is that which passes through the hill 
range between Great Malvern and Hereford- 
shire. It is over six hundred feet from floor 
to surface and is one thousand five hundred 
and sixty yards in length. As to the cost of 
our tunnels, it has varied from twenty pounds 
a yard in sandstone rock—which does not 
require a lining—up to one hundred and one 
hundred and sixty pounds a yard in loose 
earth. The Kilsby Tunnel cost about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds a yard 
throughout. 

Of sub-aqueous tunnels our longest are the 
Mersey, four and a half miles (including 
approaches), and the Severn, four and a third 
miles long. But the tunnels which exist are 
as nothing to those being projected or which 
are already under way. The borings for 
underground railway transit in London 
alone will soon amount to fifty miles and 
more. ‘The latest tunnel of this kind is that 
of the Great Northern and City Railway, in 
charge of Mr. Moir, probably the most 
successful and ingenious tunnelling engineer 
in the world. 

The pluck and endurance of tunnelling 
engineers would be hard to beat. Mr. 
Francis~ Fox tells of a young resident 
engineer who, when a length of a certain 
tunnel during construction through quick- 
sand fell in, burying alive eleven men, 
volunteered, at the risk of his life, to go 
down in the shaft and rebuild the damaged 
work with his own hands, and alone. ‘The 
leader of the gang having held back for a time, 
believing it certain death, now seeing the 
engineer was in earnest, jumped into the 
descending bucket, with some strong language 
to the effect that “he wasn’t going to see 
the boss killed alone.” He also descended, 
and the pair completed the next length 
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before any other of the workmen would 
return to the job. 

To hark back to the comedy of tunnelling, 
a somewhat amusing incident happened a 
few years ago. A well-known railway com- 
pany was engaged in boring a tunnel beneath 
and almost at right angles to the existing 
tunnel of one of its rivals. One day the 
contractor received notice to stop the work 
until certain legal proceedings were complied 
with. Outwardly observing the legal formali- 
ties, and at the same time dreading delay, 
the contractor as quiet as a mole went on 
with his “heading.” But notwithstanding all 
his caution the engineer of the rival com- 
pany suspected these clandestine operations 
and sank a bore-hole on the centre line of 
the new tunnel, thoroughly believing that 
his instrument would, at the proper level, 
drop into a tunnel seventy feet below. 

But the contracting tunneller was not to 
be so taken by surprise. A sheet of steel 
was affixed to the roof of the illicitly-built 
tunnel, so that the tool of the rival engineer, 
when it came, would merely grind away 
harmlessly against its tough surface. 
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What was the surprise of the contractor 
and the prying engineer, the one to find no 
drill and the other to discover no tunnel, 
although the latter had bored down some 
ninety feet? Resolved not to be baulked, 
the engineer thereupon very foolishly lowered 
a charge of dynamite, which exploded a 
portion of the new tunnel. Luckily no one 
was killed, although there were some narrow 
escapes. The engineer’s boring tool had, it 
seemed, wandered several feet to one side, 
and its owner, still perplexed, began to doubt 
if the rival company had persisted in the 
tunnel after all. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea struck him: he 
would turn on the municipal fire-hose into 
his boring ; if it failed to overflow his sus 
picions would be confirmed. He carried his 
idea into instant execution; there was a 
panic among the tunnellers and a cry, “ Fly 
for your lives!” all labouring under the belief 
that an underground lake or river had been 
penetrated. 

If the volume of water had been greater 
the men would have been swept away and 
submerged in the heading of the tunnel. 
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T began with the day when it 
was almost the fifth of Novem- 
ber, and a doybt arose in some 
breast—Robert’s, I fancy—as 
to the quality of the fireworks 
laid in for the Guy Fawkes 





celebration. 
“They were jolly cheap,” said whoever it 


was—and I think it was Robert—‘“ and 
suppose they didn’t go off on the night? 
Those Prosser kids would have something to 
snigger about then.” 

“The ones / got are all right,” Jane said. 
“T know they are, because the man at the 


shop said they were worth thribble the 
money.” 
“I’m sure ‘thribble’ isn’t grammar,” 


Anthea said. 

“Of course it isn’t,” said Cyril ; “one 
word can’t be grammar all by itself, so you 
needn’t be so jolly clever.” 

Anthea was rummaging in the corner- 
drawers of her mind for a very disagreeable 
answer when she remembered what a wet 
day it was, and how the boys had been dis- 
appointed of that ride to London and_ back 
on the top of the tram, which their mother 
had promised them as a reward for not 
having once forgotten for six whole days to 
wipe their boots on the mat when they 
came home from school. 
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So Anthea only said: “ Don’t be so jolly 
clever yourself, Squirrel. And the fireworks 
look all right, and you'll have the eightpence 
that your tram-fares didn’t cost to-day to buy 
something more with. You ought to get a 
perfectly lovely Catherine-wheel for eight- 
pence. 

“T dare say,” said Cyril, coldly ; “ but it’s 
not your eightpence anyhow.” 

** But look here,” said Robert, “ really now, 
about the fireworks. We don’t want to be 
disgraced before those kids next door. They 
think because they wear red plush on Sun- 
days no one else is any good.” 

“‘T wouldn’t wear plush if it was ever so— 
unless it was black to be beheaded in, if I 
was Mary Queen of Scots,” said Anthea, 
with scorn. 

Robert stuck steadily to his point. One 
great point about Robert is the’ steadiness 
with which he can stick. 

“T think we ought to test them,” he said. 

“You young duffer,” said Cyril, “ fire- 
works are like postage-stamps. You can 
only use them once.” 

“What do you suppose it means by ‘Carter’s 
tested seeds’ in the advertisement ? ” 

There was a blank silence. Then Cyril 
touched his forehead with his finger and 
shook his head. 

“A little wrong here,” he said; “I was 
always afraid of that with poor Robert. All 
that cleverness, you know, and being top in 
algebra so often, it’s bound to tell.” 

“Dry up,” said Robert, fiercely. “ Don’t 
you see you can’t fes¢ seeds if you do them 
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all? You first take a few here and there, 
and if those grow you can feel pretty sure 
the others will be—-what do you call it? 
Father told me—‘up to sample.’ Don’t you 
think we ought to sample the fireworks ? 
Just shut our eyes and each draw one out, 
and then try them.” 

“But it’s raining cats and dogs,” 
Jane. 

“And Queen Anne is dead,” rejoined 
Robert. No one was in a very good temper. 
“We needn't go out to do them, we can just 
move back the table and let them off on 
the old tea-tray we play toboggans with. I 
don’t know what you think—but 7 think it’s 
time we did something, and that would be 
really useful ; because then we shouldn’t just 
hope the fireworks would make those Prossers 
sit up—we should snow.” 

“It would be something to do,” Cyril 
owned, with languid approval. 

So the table was moved back. And then 
the hole in the carpet, that had been near 
the window till the carpet was turned round, 
showed most awfully. But Anthea stole 
out on tip-toe and got the tray when cook 
wasn’t looking and brought it in and put it 
over the hole. 

Then all the fireworks were put on the 
table, and each of the four children shut its 
eyes very tight and put out its hand and 


said 
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“EACH OF THE FOUR CHILDREN SHUT ITS EVES VERY TIGHT AND GRASPED SOMETHING.” 
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grasped something. Robert took a cracker, 
Cyril and Anthea had Roman candles, but 
Jane’s fat paw closed on the gem of the 
whole collection—the Jack-in-the-box that 
had cost two shillings ; and one at least of 
the party—I will not say which, because it 
was sorry afterwards—declared that Jane had 
done it on purpose. Nobody was pleased. 
For the worst of it was that these four 
children, with a very proper dislike of any- 
thing even faintly bordering on the sneakish, 
had a law, unalterable as those of the Medes 
and Persians, that one had to stand by the 
results of a toss-up, or a drawing of lots, or 
any other appeal to chance, however much 
one might happen to dislike the way things 
were turning out. 

“T didn’t mean to,” said Jane, near tears. 
“T don’t care, I’ll draw another.” 

“You know jolly well you can’t,” said 
Cyril, bitterly. “It’s settled. It’s Medium 
and Persian. You've done it, and you'll 
have: to stand by it, and us too, worse luck. 
Never mind ; you'll have your pocket-money 
before the fifth, Anyway, we'll have the 
Jack-in-the-box /as¢ and get the most out of 
it we can.” 

So the cracker and the Roman candles 
were lighted, and they were all that could-be 
expected for the money ; but when it came 
to the Jack-in-the-box it simply sat in the 
tray and laughed 
at them,~as Cyril 
said. They tried to 
light it with paper 
and they tried 
with matches; 
they tried with 
Vesuvian _fusees 
from the pocket 
of father’s second- 
best overcoat that 
was hanging in 
the hall. And 
then Anthea slip- 
ped away to the 
cupboard under 
the stairs where 
the brooms and 
dust - pans were 
kept, and the 
rosiny fire-lighters 
that smell so nice 
and like the 
woods where pine 
trees grow, and 
the old news- 
papers, and the 
furniture polish 
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and the horrid, stiff, dark rags that are 
used for cleaning brass and_ furniture, 
and the paraffin for the lamps. She 


came back with a little pot that had once 
cost sevenpence halfpenny when it was full 
of red currant jelly ; but the jelly had been 
all eaten long ago, and now Anthea had filled 
the jar with paraffin. She came in and she 
threw the paraffin over the tray just at the 
moment when Cyril was trying with the 
twenty-third 
match to light 
the Jack-in-the- 
box. The Jack- 
in-the-box did 
not catch fire 
any more than 
usual, but the 
paraffin acted 
quite differently, 
and in an instant 


a hot flash of 
flame leapt up 
and burnt off 


Cyril’s eye-lashes, 
and scorched the 
faces of all four 
before they could 
spring back. 
They backed in 
four instanta- 
neous bounds as 
far as they could 
which was to 
the wall and 
the pillar of fire 
reached from 
floor to ceiling. 

“My hat,” 
said Cyril, with 
emotion; _— 
“vou’ve done J 
it this time, 
Anthea.” 

The flame was 
spreading out 
under the ceiling 
like the rose of 


fire in Mr. “4 wor FLASH OF FLAME LEAPT UP.” 
Rider Haggard’s 
exciting story about Alan Quatermain. 


Robert and Cyril saw that no time was to 
be lost. They turned up the edges of the 
carpet and kicked them over the tray. ‘This 
cut off the column of fire and it disappeared, 
ind there was nothing left but smoke and a 
dreadful smell of lamps that have been 
turned too low. All hands now rushed to 


the rescue, and the paraffin fire was only a 
Vol, xxvi.—14. 
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bundle of trampled carpet, when suddenly a 
sharp crack beneath their feet made the 
amateur firemen start back. Another crack 

the carpet moved as if it had had a mad 
cat wrapped in it—the Jack-in-the-box had 


at last allowed 
— itself to be 
> oe lighted, and it 
\) Pe, was going on 
h, Ms, with desperate 
; \} >) violence inside 

| 2 the carpet. : 
\ | “4 Robert, with 
WX D | the air of one 
2 SX \ doing the only 

s “~~. 


possible thing, rushed to the window 
and opened it. Anthea howled, Jane 
burst into tears, and Cyril turned the 
table wrong way on top of the carpet 


heap. But the firework went on bang- 
ing and bursting and spluttering under- 
neath. 

Next moment mother rushed in, 


attracted by the howls of Anthea, and 

in a few moments the firework desisted 

and there was a dead silence, and the 
children stood looking at each other’s black 
faces and, out of the corners of their eyes, 
at mother’s white one. 

The fact that the nursery carpet was ruined 
occasioned but little surprise, nor was any- 
one really astonished that bed should prove 
the immediate end of the adventure. It has 
been said that all roads lead to Rome. This 
may be true—but, at any rate in early youth, 
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I am quite sure that many roads lead to ded 
and stop there. Or vou do. 

The rest of the fireworks were confiscated, 
and mother was not pleased when father 
let them off himself in the back garden, 
though he said, “ Well, how else can you get 
rid of them, my dear ?” 

You see, father had forgotten that the 
children were in disgrace, and that their bed- 
room windows looked out on to the back 
garden. So that they all saw the fireworks 
most beautifully, and admired the skill with 
which father handled them. 

Next day all was forgotten and forgiven, 
only the nursery had to be deeply cleaned 
(like spring cleaning) and the ceiling had to 
be whitewashed. 

And mother went out. And just at tea- 
time next day a man came with a rolled-up 
carpet, and father paid him, and mother 
said : 

“If the carpet isn’t in good condition, you 
know, I shall expect you to change it.” And 
the man replied : 

“ There ain’t a thread gone in it nowhere, 
mum. It’s a bargain, if ever there was one, 
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nursery, and sure enough there wasn’t a hole 
in it anywhere. 

As the last fold was unrolled something 
hard and loud-sounding bumped out of it 
and trundled along the nursery floor. All 
the children scrambled for it and Cyril got 
it. He took it to the window. It was 
shaped like an egg, very yellow and shiny, 
half transparent, and it had an odd sort of 
light in it that changed as you held it in 
different ways. It was as though it had 
a yolk of pale fire that just showed through 
the stone. 

“T may keep it, mayn’t I, mother ?” Cyril 
asked. And, of course, mother said no; 
they must take it back to the man who had 
brought the carpet, because she had only 
paid for a carpet and not for a stone egg. 

So she told them where the shop was, and 
it was in the Kentish Town Road, not far 
from the hotel that is called the Bull and 
Gate. It was a poky little shop, and the 
man was arranging furniture outside on the 
pavement very cunningly, so that the more 
broken parts should show as little as pos 
sible. And directly he saw the children he 


knew them again, and 


he began at ‘once with 


OR MTELAR. D0 out giving them a 


“ALL THE CHILDREN SCRAMBLED FOR IT.” 


and I’m more’n ’arf sorry I let it go at the 
price. But we can’t resist the lydies, can 
we, sir?” and winked at father and went 
away. 

Then the carpet was put down in the 





chance to speak. 

“No, you don’t!” h 
cried, loudly. “I ain’t a-goin’ to take back 
no carpets, so don’t you make no bloomin’ 
errer. <A bargain’s a bargain, and the carpets 
perfect throughout.” 

“We don’t want you to take it back, 
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said Cyril, “but — we found something 
in it.” 

“Tt must have got into it up at your 
place, then,” said the man, with indignant 
promptness, “for there ain’t never nothing 
in nothing as /sell. It’s all as clean as a 
whistle.” 

“T never said it wasn’t clean,” said Cyril, 
“ but—— 

“ Oh, if it’s moths,” said the man, “ that’s 
easy cured with borax. But I expect it was 
only a odd one. I tell you the carpet’s good 
through and through. It hadn’t got no 
moths when it left my ’ands—not so much 
as a hegg !” 

“But that’s just it,” interrupted Jane ; 
“ there was so much as an egg.” 
The man made a sort of 
rush at the children and 
stamped his foot. “Clear 
out, I say!” he shouted, “or 
I'll call for the police. A 
nice thing for customers to 
‘ear you a-comir’ ’ere a-charg- 


ing me with 
finding things 


in goods what 


€or _ 





| 
I sells! ’Ere, : 
be off, afore I ‘ 
sends you off (lf 
with a flea in t 
your ears. Hi! 


constable ! ” 
The children 

fled; and they 

think, and their 


father thinks, 

that they 
couldn’t have 

done anything 

else. Mother 

has her own °°. 
opinion. But ' 


father said they 
might keep the 


erg. 
“The man 
me : . , ““€NO MORE PLAYING WITH FIRE, 
. rtainly didn’t THANK YOU,’ WAS FATHER'S 
know the egg ANSWER. 


was there when 
he brought the carpet,” said he, “any more 
an your mother did when se bought it, 
and we’ve as much right to it as he had.” 
So the egg was put on the mantelpiece, 
ere it quite brightened up the dingy 
nursery. ‘The nursery was dingy, because it 
is a basement-room, and its windows looked 
out on a stone area with a rockery made of 
inkers facing the windows. Nothing grew 


{ 
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in the rockery except London pride and 
snails. 

The room had described in the 
house-agent’s list as a “ convenient breakfast- 
room in basement,” and in the daytime it 
was rather dark. This did not matter so 
much in the evenings when the gas was 
alight. But then it was in the evening that 
the black beetles got so sociable, and used to 
come out of the low cupboards on each side 
of the fireplace where their homes were, and 
try to make friends with the children. At 
least, I suppose that 
was what they wanted, 
but the children never 
would. 

On the fifth of 
November father and 
mother went to the 
theatre and the child- 
ren were not happy, 
because the Prossers 
next door had lots of 
| fireworks and_ they 
had none. They were 
not even allowed to 
have a bonfire in the 
garden. 

“No more playing 
with fire, thank you,” 
was father’s answer 
when they asked him. 

When the baby had 
been put to bed the 
children sat sadly 


been 


“ 













round the nursery 
hearth. 
“T’m_ beastly 


bored,” said Cyril. 

“Let’s talk about 
the Psammead,” said 
Anthea, who generally 
tried to give the con 
versation a cheerful 
turn. 

“What's the good of fa/king?” said 

Cyril. “ What I want is for something 

to happen. It’s awfully stuffy not being 

allowed to be out in the evenings. 

There’s simply nothing to do when 
you’ve got through your homers.” 

Jane finished the last of her home lessons, 
and shut the book with a bang. 

“We've got the pleasure of memory,” said 
she. “ Just think of last holidays !” 

Last holidays, indeed, offered something 
to think of —for they had been spent in the 
country at a white house between a sand-pit 
and a gravel-pit, and things had happened. 
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The children had found a Psammead, or 
sand-fairy, and it had let them have anything 
they wished for—just exactly anything, with 
no bother about its not being really for their 
good or anything like that. And if you want 
to know what kind of things they wished for 


and how their wishes turned out you can 
read it all in a book called “ Five Children 
and It.” (/¢ was the Psammead.) If you’ve 


not read it, perhaps I ought to tell you that 
the fifth child was the baby brother, who was 
called the Lamb because the first thing he 
ever said was “ Baa!” and that the other 
children were not particularly handsome nor 
were they extra clever nor extraordinarily 
But they were not bad sorts on the 
whole ; in fact, they were rather like you. 

“1 don’t want to think about the pleasures 
of memory,” said Cyril ; “ I want some more 
things to happen.” 

“We're very much 
else as it i” said Jane. 
ever found a Psammead. 
grateful.” 

“Why shouldn’t we go on being, though ?” 
Cyril asked—“ lucky I mean, not grateful— 
why’s it all got to stop ?” 

“Perhaps something will happen,” said 
Anthea, comfortably. ‘“ Do you know, some- 
times I think we are the sort of people that 
things do happen to.” 

“It’s like that in history,” said Jane ; 
“some kings are full of interesting things, 
and others—-nothing ever happens to them, 
except being born <nd crowned and buried, 
and sometimes not that. 

‘I think Panther’s right,” said Cyril ; “I 
think we are the sort of people things do 
happen to. I have a sort of feeling things 
would happen right enough if we could 
only give them a shove. It just wants some- 
thing to start it. That's all.” 

‘I wish they taught magic at school,” 


goo L. 


luckier than anyone 
= Why, no one else 
We ought to be 


Jane sighed. “I believe if we could do 
a little magic it might make something 


happen.” 

“I wonder how you begin?” Robert 
looked round the room, but he got no ideas 
from the faded green curtains, or the drab 
Venetian blinds, or the worn brown oil-cloth 
on the floor. Even the new carpet suggested 
nothing, though its pattern was a very won- 
derful one, and always seemed as though it 
were just going to make you think of some 
thing. 

“1 could begin right enough,” said Anthea ; 
“I've read lots about it. But I believe it’s 
wrong in the Bible.” 

“It’s only wrong in the Bible because 
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people wanted to hurt other people. I don’t 
see how things can be wrong unless they hurt 
somebody, and we don’t want to hurt any 
body, and, what’s more, we jolly well couldn't 
if we tried. Let’s get the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
There’s a thing about Abracadabra there,” 
said Robert, yawning. “We may as well 
play at magic. Let’s be knights-templars. 
They were awfully gone on magic. They 
used to work spells or something with a goat 
and a goose ; father says so.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Robert, un 
kindly ; “you can play the goat right enough, 
and Jane knows how to be a goose.” 

“T’ll get ‘ Ingoldsby,’” said Anthea, hastily. 
“You turn up the hearthrug.” 

So they traced strange figures on_ thi 
linoleum, on the part where the hearthrug 
had kept it bright. They traced them with 
chalk that Robert had nicked from the top 
of the mathematical master’s desk at school. 
You know, of course, that it is stealing to 
take a new stick of chalk, but it is not wrong 
to take a broken piece, so long as you only 
take one. (I do not know the reason of this 
rule, nor who made it.) And they chanted 
all the gloomiest songs they could think of, 
and, of course, nothing happened ; so then 
Anthea said :— 

“T’m sure a magic fire ought to be made 
of sweet-smelling wood, and have magi 
gums and essences and _ things in it.” 

“1 don't know any sweet-smelling wood 
except cedar,” said Robert, “but I’ve got 
some ends of lead-pencil.” 

So they burned the ends of lead-pencil, 
and still nothing happened. 

“Let’s burn some of the eucalyptus oil we 
have for our colds,” said Anthea. And the, 
did. It certainly smelt very strong. And 
they burned a lump of camphor out of the 
big chest. It was very bright and made a 
horrid black smoke, which looked ver) 
magical. But still nothing happened. Then 
they got some clean tea-cloths from the 
dresser drawer in the kitchen and waved 
them over the magic chalk tracings, and 
sang the hymn of the Moravian nuns at 
Bethlehem, which is very impressive. And 
still nothing happened. So they waved 
more and more wildly, and Robert’s tea-cloth 
caught the golden egg and rolled it off th 
mantelpiece, and it fell into the fender and 
rolled under the grate. “Oh, Kriky!” sai 
more than one voice. 

And everyone instantly lay down on its 
front to look under the grate, and there la‘ 
the egg glowing in a nest of hot ashes. 

“Tt’s not smashed, anyhow,” said Robert. 
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and he put his hand under the grate and 
picked up the egg. But the egg was much 
hotter than anyone would have believed it 
could possibly get in such a short time, and 
Robert had to drop it with a cry of 
“Bother!” It fell on the top bar of the 
grate and bounced right into the glowing 
red-hot heart of the fire. 

“The tongs!” cried Anthea. But, alas! 
no one could remember where they were. 
Everyone had forgotten that the tongs had 
last been used to fish up the doll’s tea-pot 
from the bottom of the water-butt, where the 
Lamb had dropped it. So the tongs were 
resting between the water-butt and the dust- 
bin—and cook refused to lend the kitchen 
ones. 

“ Never mind,” said Robert ; 
out with the poker and the 
shovel.” 

“Oh, stop!” 
thea; “look at it! look! 
look! look! I do believe 
something 7s going to hap- 
pen !” 

or the egg now 
red-hot, and inside it some- 
thing was moving. Next 
moment there was a soft 
cracking sound: the egg 
burst in two, and out of 
it came a flame - coloured 
bird. It rested a moment 
among the flames, and as it 
rested there the four child- 
ren could see it growing 
bigger and bigger before 
their eyes. 

Every mouth was agape, 
every eye a-goggle. 

The bird rose in its nest 
of fire, stretched its wings, 
and flew out into the room. 
It flew round and round 
and round again, and where 
it passed the air was warm. 
Then it perched on the = 
fender. The children looked 
at each other. ‘Then Cyril 
put out a hand towards the ~~ 
bird. It put its head on / 
one side and looked up at 
him, as you may have seen 
a parrot do when it is just 
going to speak ; so that the children were 
hardly astonished at all when it said :— 

‘Be careful. I am not nearly cool yet.” 

They were not astonished, but they were 
very much interested. 


«“ we'll get it 


cried An- 


was 
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They looked at the bird, and it was cer- 
tainly worth looking at. Its feathers were 
like gold. It was about as large as a bantam, 
only its beak was not at all bantam-shaped. 

“1 believe I know what it is,” said Robert. 
“T’ve seen a picture——” He hurried away ; 
a hasty dash and scramble among the papers 
on father’s study-table yielded, as the sum- 
books say, “the desired result.” But when 
he came back into the room holding out a 
paper, and crying, “I say, look here!” the 
others all said “Hush!” and he hushed obedi- 
ently and instantly, for the bird was speaking. 

“Which of you,” it was saying “ put the 
egg into the fire ? ” 

“He did,” said three 
fingers pointed at Robert. 

The bird bowed ; at least, it was more like 
that than anything else. 

“IT am your grateful 
debtor,” it said, with a high- 
bred air. 

The 
choking 


voices, and three 


were all 
and 


children 
with wonder 


‘THE BIRD ROSE IN ITS NEST OF FIRE.” 


He held 
He 


curiosity. All except Robert. 
the paper in his hand, and he Anew. 
said so. He said :- 

“ J know who you are.” 

And he opened and displayed a printed 
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paper at the head of which was a little picture 
of a bird sitting in a nest of flames. 

“ You are the Phoenix,” said Robert. 
the bird was quite pleased. 

“My fame has lived, 
thousand years!” it said. 
look at my portrait.” 

It looked at the page which Robert, kneel- 
ing down, spread out in the fender, and 
said : 

“Tt’s not a flattering likeness. 


And 


then, for two 
“ Allow me to 


And what 


are these characters ?” 
the printed part. 

** Oh, that’s all dullish ; it’s not much about 
you, you know,” said Cyril, with unconscious 
politeness, “ but you’re in lots of books ——” 

“With portraits ?” asked the Phoenix. 

“ Well—no,” said Cyril; “in fact, I don’t 
think I ever saw any portrait of you but that 
one ; but I can read you something about 
yourself, if you like.” 


it asked, pointing to 


he Phoenix nodded, and Cyril went off 


and fetched volume ten of the old encyclo- 
peedia, and on page two hundred and forty-six 
he found the following:  “ Phoenix—in 
ornithology, a fabulous bird of antiquity.” 

“ Antiquity is quite correct,” said the 
Phoenix, “* but fabulous—well, do I look it?” 

Everybody shook its head. Cyril went on: 
“The ancients speak of this bird as single, or 
the only one of its kind.” 

“ That’s right enough,” said the Phoenix. 

“They describe it as about the size of an 


eagle. ¥ 
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“Eagles are of different sizes,” said the 
Phoenix. “It’s not at all a good description.” 

All the children were kneeling on the 
hearthrug, to be as near the Phoenix as 
possible. 

“ You'll boil your brains,” it said. “ Look 
out, I’m nearly cool now.” And with a whirr 
of golden wings it fluttered from the fender 
to the table. It was so nearly cool that there 
was only a very faint smell of burning when 
it had settled itself on the table-cloth. 





a. 


Wil 





““IT LOOKED AT THE PAGE WHICH ROBERT, KNEELING DOWN, 


SPREAD OUT IN THE FENDER. 


“It’s only a very little scorched,” said the 
Phoenix, apologetically ; “it will come out in 
the wash. Please go on reading.” 

The children gathered round the table. 

“The size of an eagle,” Cyril went on, 
“its head finely crested with a_ beautiful 
plumage, its neck covered with feathers of a 
gold colour, and the rest of its body purple ; 
only the tail white and the eyes sparkling 
like stars. They say that it lives about five 
hundred years in the wilderness, and when 
advanced in age it builds itself a pile of sweet 
wood and aromatic gums, fires it with the 
wafting of its wings, and thus burns itself ; 
and that from its ashes arises a worm which 
in time grows up to be a Phoenix. Hence 
the Pheenicians gave-——’ 

“Never mind what they gave,” said the 
Pheenix, ruffling its golden feathers. “ They 
never gave much, anyway ; they always were 
a mean lot—gave nothing for nothing. That 
book ought to be destroyed. It’s most in- 
accurate. The rest of my body was ezr7r 
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purple ; and as for my tail—well, I simply ask 
you, zs it white ?” 

' It turned round and gravely presented its 
golden tail to the children. 

“ No, it’s not!” said everybody. 

“‘ No—and it never was,” said the Phoenix, 
“and that about the worm is just vulgar 
nsult. The Phoenix has an egg like all 
respectable birds; it makes a _ pile—that 
part’s all right—and it lays its egg and it 
burns itself, and goes to sleep and wakes up 
in its egg, and comes out and goes on living 
again, and so on for ever and ever. I can’t 
tell you how weary I got of it—such a rest- 
less existence—no repose.” 

“ But how did your egg get here?” asked 
Anthea. 

“‘ Ah, that’s my life-secret,” said the Phoenix. 
“I couldn't tell it to anyone who wasn’t 
really sympathetic. I’ve always been a mis- 
understood bird. You can tell that by what 
they say about the worm. I might tell vow,” 
it went on, looking at Robert with eyes that 
were indeed starry. ‘You put me on the 
fire———” 

Robert looked uncomfortable. 

“The rest of us made the fire of sweet- 
scented and gums, though,” said 
Cyril. 

“ And—and it was an accident my putting 
you on the fire,” said Robert, telling the 
truth with some difficulty, for he did not 
know how the Phoenix might take it. It 
took it in the most unexpected manner. 

“Your candid avowal,” it said, “ removes 
my last scruple. I will tell you my story.” 

“And you won’t vanish, or anything 
sudden, will you ?” asked Anthea, anxiously. 

“Why,” it asked, puffing out the golden 
feathers, “do you wish me to stay here ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said everyone, with unmistak- 
able sincerity. 

“Why?” asked the Pheenix again, looking 
modestly at the table-cloth. 

“ Because———” said everyone at once, and 
then stopped short. Only Jane added, after 
a pause : 

“You are the most beautiful person we’ve 
ever seen. 

“You are a_ sensible child,” said the 
Phoenix, “and I will zo¢ vanish, or anything 
sudden. And I will tell you my tale. I had 

sided, as your book says, for many thousand 

‘ars in the wilderness, which is a large, 
juliet place with very little really good society, 
and I was becoming weary of the monotony 

my existence. But I had acquired the 

ibit of laying my egg and burning myself 
ery five hundred years—and you know 


woods 
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how difficult it is to break yourself of a 
habit.” 

“Yes,” 
her nails.” 

“But I broke myself of it,” urged Jane ; 
“you know I did.” 

“ Not till they put bitter aloes on them,” 
said Cyril. 

“*T doubt,” said the bird, gravely, “ whether 
even bitter aloes (the aloe, by the way, has a 
bad habit of its own which it might well cure 
before seeking to cure others. I allude to 
its lazy practice of flowering but once a cen- 
tury)—I doubt whether even bitter aloes 
could have cured me. But I was cured. I 
awoke one morning from a feverish dream— 
it was getting near the time for me to lay 
that tiresome fire and lay that tedious egg 
upon it—and I saw two people, a man and a 
woman. ‘They were sitting on a carpet, and, 
when I accosted them civilly, they narrated 
to me their life-story, which, as you have not 
yet heard it, I will now proceed to relate. 
They were a Prince and Princess, and the 
story of their parents was one which I am 
sure you will like to hear. In early youth 
the mother of the Princess happened to hear 
the story of a certain enchanter, and in that 
story I am sure you will be interested. The 
enchanter— 


“Tane used to bite 


said Cyril. 


“Oh, please don’t,” said Anthea ; “I can’t 
understand all these beginnings of stories, 
and you seem to be getting deeper and deeper 


in them every minute. Do tell us your ow 
story. That’s what we really want to hear.” 

“Well,” said the Phoenix, seeming on the 
whole rather flattered, “ to cut about seventy 
long stories short (though / had to listen to 
them all—but, to be sure, in the wilderness 
there is plenty of time), this Prince and 
Princess were so fond of each other that they 
did not want anyone else, and the enchanter 

don’t be alarmed, I won't go into his 
history—had given them a magic carpet 
(you’ve heard of a magic carpet ?), and they 
had just sat on it and told it to take them 
right away from everyone and it had 
brought them to the wilderness. And as 
they meant to stay there always they had no 
further use for the carpet, so they gave it to 
me. ‘That was indeed the chance of a life- 
time |” 

“JT don’t see what you wanted with a 
carpet,” said Jane, “when you’ve got those 
lovely wings.” 

“ They ave pretty, aren’t they?” said the 
Phoenix, simpering and spreading them out. 
“Well, I got the Prince to lay out the carpet 
and I laid my egg on it. Then I said to the 
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carpet: ‘Now, my excellent carpet, prove 
your worth. Take that egg somewhere 
where it can’t be hatched for five thousand 
years, and where, when that time’s up, some- 
one will light a fire of sweet wood and 
aromatic scents and put the egg in to hatch,’ 
and you see it’s all come out exactly as | 
said. ‘The words were no sooner out of my 
beak than egg and carpet disappeared. The 
Royal lovers assisted to arrange my pile and 
soothed my last moments. 
up and knew no more till I awoke on yonder 
altar.” 

It pointed its claw at the grate. 

“ But the carpet,” said Robert—“the magic 
carpet that takes you any- 
where you wish. What 
became of that ?” 

“Oh, ¢has,” said the 
Phoenix, carelessly —“I 
should say that that és the 
carpet. I remember the pat- 
tern perfectly.” 


“ym muon 


“Ou, THAT, 
IS THE CARPET.’ 


It pointed as it spoke to the floor, where 


lay the carpet which mother had bought in 
the Kentish Town Road for twenty - two 
shillings and ninepence. 

At that instant father’s latch-key was heard 
in the door. 

“OA!” murmured Cyril, “how we 
catch it for not being in bed !’ 


shall 
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SAID THE PHCENIX, CARELESSLY—‘ | SHOULD SAVY THAT THAT 
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“Wish yourself there,” said the Phcenix, in 
a hurried whisper, “and then wish the carpet 
back in its place.” 

No sooner said than done. It made one 
a little giddy, certamly, and a little breathless, 
but when things seemed right way up again, 
there the children were, in bed, and the 
lights were out. 

They heard the soft voice of the Phoenix 
through the darkness. 

“I shall sleep on the cornice above your 
curtains,” it said. ‘“ Please don’t mention 
me to your kinsfolk.” 

“Not much good,” said Robert ; “ they’d 
never believe us. I say,” he called through 
“the half-open door to the 

girls. “Talk about adven- 
tures and things happening. 

We ought to be able to get 

some fun out of a magic 

carpet and a Phoenix.” 

“ Rather,” said the girls in 
bed. 

“Children,” said father on 
the stairs, “go to sleep at 
once. What do you mean 
by talking at this time of 
night ?” 

No answer was expected 
to this question; but under 
the bedclothes Cyril _ mur- 
mured one. 

‘“* Mean !” 
know what we 
don’t know what 
means.” 

‘But we've 
carpet and a Phoenix, 
Robert. 

“You'll get something else 
if father comes in and 
catches you,” said Cyril. 
“Shut up, I tell you.” 

Robert shut up; but 
he knew as well as you do 
that the adventures of that 
carpet and that Phoenix were 
only just beginning. 

Father and mother had not the least 
idea of what had happened in their absence. 
This is often the case even when _ there 
are no magic carpets or Phcenixes in the 
house. 

The next morning— But I am sure 
you would rather wait another month before 
you hear about ¢haz. 


he said. “ Don’t 
mean! I 
anything 


got a magic 
” said 


( Zo be continued. ) 


















By MARTIN 


acl] HIS is the brief story of an old- 
: time courtship in which the 
pledge of affection was not a 
ring, but a pot of steaming 
porridge. It takes us back 
some four hundred years, when 
there were neither telegraphs nor trains, 
when.news and people travelled slowly and 
vows |of friendship and fealty: were simply 
kept.| The Chloe and Strephon . of. this 
picturesque courtship were two Continental 





A Friendly Pot of Porridge. 


PIERCE. * 


reckoned a three days’ journey by boat and 
a four days’ ride. 

A century later, in 1576, it occurred to 
the descendants of these Ziirich men to 
commemorate the feat of their fathers and 
once more show to their brothers in Stras- 
burg that they, at least, could be depended 
upon to bring ‘succour. in a day.~ ‘The occa- 
sion..has since been widely celebrated in 
Swiss and German annals and in the poetry 
of the time. It has been duplicated many 

















From a Photo. by] 


cities, and the metal pot in which the 
porridge was carried is still to be seen in 
Strasburg. 

That city, so the story tells us, was, in the 
year 1456, sorely in need of help. It was 
rescued from its troubles by a stalwart band 
of Zurich men who performed the trip down 
the Rhine in a boat in the short space of 
eighteen hours, and reached the troubled 
city in the nick of time. It was an almost 
historic episode, for it placed on record the 
genuine affection between the two cities. 
Further than that we know but little. The 
friendship may have existed for centuries 
before. It was also an interesting event in 
its display of physical endurance, for the 
distance from Ziirich to Strasburg on the 
map in a straight line is nearly one hundred 
miles. In the times of which we write it was 

Vol. xxvi.—16. 





THE DEPARTURE OF THE 


BOAT FROM ZURICH. LPh. & E. Link, Zitrich. 
times since, and each of the eventful journeys 
from Ziirich to Strasburg has helped to 
strengthen this strange bond. If, in these 
days of railways, the significance of the old 
ceremony has disappeared, it is still pic- 
turesque and affords abundant enjoyment to 
everyone. 

The porridge-pot which the Ziirichois 
carried with them in 1576 was full of steam- 
ing millet, cooked at the beginning of the 
trip, kept warm on the way, and placed in 
the evening on the table of the burgomaster 
in Strasburg as a symbol of the speed with 
which Ziirich could do the trip—that they 
could, in short, cover the distance before the 
pot got cold. The millet was the national 
food of the Swiss people, and the dinner at 
which the Strasburgers partook of it was a 
love-feast of no small import. 
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The month of June was chosen for the 
journey. Strasburg, at that time, was dis- 
porting itself with a shooting festival, a 
lottery, and a grand fair, such as has been 
held on the Continent from time inimemorial. 
The festivities were planned to extend over 
two months, and the people entered into 
their enjoyment with special zest, since peace 
and concord reigned in Strasburg. It was 
the anniversary of the Battle of Morat, and 
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o'clock they passed under the bridge at Bale, 
welcomed by the cheers of the inhabitants. 
It was a triumphal voyage throughout, and 
they were greeted with salvoes of artillery 
along the way. Still they moved onward 
with the rapid Rhine, harassed by the heat 
of the sun and physical fatigue, but heartened 
by the sight of the distant spire of Strasburg, 
which came into view during the afternoon. 
At seven o'clock they bade good-bye to the 














From a Photo. by) 


the city was crowded in honour of the occa- 
sion. <A _ special interest centred in the 
archery contests, and the prizes to be won 
loomed large in the eyes of Ziirich when the 
news came of Strasburg’s festival. 

We have nothing to do with the names of 
the hardy men who made the trip, although 
they exist in the chronicles of the time and 
are engraved to-day on monuments. Neither 
shall we go too deeply into the details of 
the voyage. History says that the boat was 
equipped with more eatables than porridge, 
that good wine and roast chicken were there, 
and that relays of stalwart boatmen were 
stationed at three places on the way. The 
steaming porridge-pot was in the centre of 
the boat, and seventeen strong men, dressed 
in the gorgeous- coloured costume of the 
time, were at the oars. 

The boat left in the small hours of the 
morning under a sky which, the historians 
tell us, “sparkled with stars” and amidst the 
acclamations of the multitude. The banks 
of the Limmat were crowded with an enthusi- 
astic mob. By sunrise the Rhine had 
received the 


hardy voyagers, and at ten 


THE BOAT PASSING UNDER THE RAILWAY BRIDGE AT ZURICH, 


LPh. & E. Link, Zétrich. 


Rhine and entered the Ill. An hour later 
they had been received with open arms by 
Strasburg, and the porridge was on the 
burgomaster’s table. 

The Strasburgers had been informed of the 
Ziirich plan, but were sceptical regarding its 
completion within the day. When, therefore, 
the Ziirich men had shown how true they 
could be to their promise, the people on the 
quays went wild with joy. When they were 
complimented by one of the city officials on 
their daring enterprise and speed in bringing 
a pot of cooked millet from Ziirich to Stras 
burg in seventeen hours, the reply was made 
that they merely wished again to show how 
prompt they could be in an emergency. ‘The 
words gave great pleasure, and the day ended 
in a grand banquet, at which the millet was 
the dish of honour. It was, however, but 
the preliminary ceremony in four full days of 
festival, during which the visitors were shown 
every honour and taken to the cathedral to 
see the clock. Banquet followed banquet 
and procession followed procession. The 
voyagers had brought with them thre« 
trumpeters, two drummers, and a fife, and 

















A FRIENDLY 


these helped to swell the noise. It was, in 
short, the most memorable occasion on which 
the people of the two neighbouring countries 
had ever been brought together, and, to go 
farther into the details which the historians 
have given us, the porridge was so hot that 
the burgomaster had to blow it. 

That, however, was over three hundred 
years ago, and times have changed. Were 
Strasburg to be in trouble to-day the 


Ziirichois would find some quicker means of 


reaching the Alsatian city. Under these 
circumstances it would not be surprising to 
hear that the pretty custom thus established 
so long ago had, by this time, lapsed into 
desuetude. But customs so bred do not 
rapidly die out, and, strange as it may seem, 
the Zirich people still occasionally show 
their regard for Strasburg. ‘The porridge- 
pot is, it is true, in a 


museum, and they can 
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From a Photo. by] 


no longer use this famous utensil, but they 
certainly try to make the trip down the Aar 
and Rhine. They venture, usually in July, 
upon a voyage made doubly dangerous by the 
rapids near Rheinfelden, and, lacking the ex- 
perience of their forefathers, are sometimes 
upset in the raging current, to be laughed at 
by both cities in their misfortune. Usually 
undertaken during some festival in which both 
cities are interested, the voyage is once in a 
while completed successfully, and is then 
made the occasion for a great display of 


POT OF PORRIDGE. 


THE BOAT PASSING THE “ UNTER-MUHLESTEG” AT ZtiRICH. 
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friendly feelings. ‘The trip made in 1go1, of 
which the departure from Ziirich is illustrated 
in these pages, was specially successful, and 
the arrival of the voyagers in the Waidling 

as the boat was called—was hailed with 
real German delight. As nearly as possible, 
both boat, costumes, and properties are 
reproductions of those used in the olden 
times. 

Needless to say the departure of the Giick- 
hafte Schiff, which is the name given by 
German writers—and especially by Fischart, 
the old Strasburg poet—to the boat which first 
made this momentous voyage, is watched for 
with the keenest interest by the people of 
Ziirich. At whatever time of the day it may be 
announced to start, there are sure to be thou- 
sands lining the quays and bridges along and 
across the Limmat, and as the voyagers pass 
under these bridges their approach is cheered 





: >. 





and their departure is made the occasion of 
a hearty farewell. It is no easy work, as 
anyone who has been in Ziirich knows, to 
direct such a boat as this in the rapid current 
flowing through the city, and if the Arse- 
breifahrt comes to grief in the early moments 
of its departure it is due to lack of skill in 
the horny-handed sons of toil who to-day 
represent the gallant voyagers of old. The 
long German word just used is that by which 
the journey is sometimes known and may be 
roughly translated, “the millet-pap trip.” 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


and upon making careful investigation found that a part of 
the cornice had actually been loosened by their bills. Upon 
pulling it off a perfect shower of acorns fell to the porch, and 
many more were found beneath where the cornice had lain, 
deposited there by the birds, for it also had been turned into a 
store-house.”—Mr. D. Allan Willey, Baltimore. 
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““WELL-MEANT MISSILES.” 

**T send you a photo. which I think is unique. It _repre- 
sents a couple leaving church after marriage. The bridegroom 
is Mr. Fred. Holmes, a local cricketer. The splashes are not 
whitewash, but rice, my shutter not being quick enough. 
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A BIRDS’ STORE-HOUSE. 

**This tree-trunk might be called a 
‘birds’ store-room,’ for the holes with 
which it is honeycombed have been made 
by woodpeckers to stow away acorns, 
which form one of their principal foods. 
The tree, which was located in a yard in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., was actually killed 
by the holes made by these birds. Near 
the tree is a porch. The owner recently 
noticed that the woodpeckers seemed to 
be very busy upon the edge of the roof, 






















The young cricketer is pro- 
tecting his wife’s face from the 
well-meant missiles.” —Mr. E. 
W. Ballantine, M/ercury Office, 
Durban, Natal. 









WHERE WAS THIS TAKEN 
FROM ? 

A reader who wishes to 
solve this puzzle must turn the 
photograph half-round, so that 
the right becomes the top, 
and then read the following: 
“While travelling in Italy 
my mother and I took the 
steamer Ravenna from Genoa 
to Naples. I was on the deck 
one day, with Kodak in hand, 
when I saw a lady’s head 
come out of one of the port 
holes. I called to her, she 
looked up, and I obtained this 
photo.”—Mr. Leonard Wood- 
ford, c.o. Crédit Lyonnais, 19, 
Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 
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A BIRD'S NEST IN THE MOUTH OF A FISH. 

** Hierewith a photo. of a large pike’s head which 
has been hanging outside my house for some time. 
A fly-catcher built its nest inside the pike’s mouth 
and laid four eggs, which would doubtless have 
been hatched had not a cat killed the mother bird.” 

Mr. W. F. Dew, ‘‘ Rookwood,” Clyro, Hay, 
Hereford. 


a 


A GIANT FU 
**I send you a pretty photograph of two ladies sitting 
on or rather in the curious growth of a tree. This 
gigantic fungus is about seven feet from the ground, 
and the ladies can be seen holding a flying squirrel 
between them.”—Miss Violet Alford, ‘* Coombia,” 
Yecrongpilly, S. Brisbane, Queensland. 
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AN AUTOGRAPH INSIDE A TREE. 

‘*The tree from which these pieces were taken 
was recently cut down and broken up for firewood, 
when at six and a half inches below the bark the 
carving was found in the solid timber. About fifty or 
a hundred years ago the letters and. other figures 
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were cut in the bark, with the usual result in the death 
of a thin layer of the exposed wood, which became 
surrounded by brown colouring matter. In time the 
bark grew over this, and finally covered it with fresh 
wood.” — Prof. Stewart, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, has been good enough to supply us with 
this interesting photograph. 
HORSESHOES ! 

‘* This photo. represents a remount officer on a 
sixteen-hands charger alongside a stack of worn-out 
horseshoes at the Remount Depét, Port Elizabeth. 
This formidable pile of only a few months’ accumu- 


lation will give your readers a good idea of the work 
done by the farriers during the late war.”—Lieut. 


H. S. Windham, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
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BAPTIZING EXTRAORDINARY. 

** My photo. is that of a baptism. In small towns, 
where the churches are not fitted with a baptistery, these 
scenes are not uncommon in the summer, and in winter, 
as the photo. shows, a hole some eight feet across is cut 
through the ice, which is twenty inches thick. The 
minister and the candidate enter the water, and after 
the congregation sing a hymn the candidate is immersed, 
and another takes his or her place. The event illus- 
trated here occurred on New Years Day, Ig01, in 
the Nashwaak River, the thermometer registering 5deg. 
below zero, and, strange to say, none of the participants 
were inconvenienced by their cold dip.” A Distant 
Reader. 

BALANCING FEAT ON A MOVING MOTOR. 

** A curious test of the steadiness of an automobile was 
recently made at Detroit, Michigan. An expert tight-rope 
walker took his position upon a wire stretched upon a 
framework supported by a runabout of what is known as 
the Oldsmobile pattern. The runabout was then forced 
up a steep grade, but the motion of the engine was so 

































steady that the gymnast 
was able to keep his 
position by merely 
balancing the pole in 
his hands. With the 
same vehicle he gave 
another exhibition — 
balancing himself upon 
a bar fastened to a 
framework erected upon 
it. Then the chauffeur 
started the auto at vary 
ing speeds, but through- 
out the trip the gymnast 
maintained his position 
on the bar. The feat 
of standing on the bar 
while the automobile 
was ascending the in- 
cline was _ considered 
very remarkable owing 
to the steepness of the 
grade.”—Mr. D. Allan 
Willey, Baltimore. 


HANGING OUT TO 
DRY. 

‘* This is a snap-shot 
of myself in a rather 
novel position. Ac 
cording to the picture 
I appear to be pegged 
on the clothes-line to 
dry, but, as a matter 
of fact, Iam standing 
on the ground. Th 
photograph was taken 
on the spur of the 
moment, and as soon 
as I saw the result I 
thought it would pro 
bably be of interest to 
readers of THI 
STRAND.” Mr. 
Laurie Cholerton, 
Sandgate Villa, Syd 
ney Street, Boston, 
Lincs. 
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OUR ADDRESS IN SILVER WIRE. 

Master H. Taylor, of 209, Broad Street, Pendleton, 
has sent us a curiously addressed letter. Instead of 
writing our address in the ordinary way with pen and 
ink, he has very ingeniously formed the lettering out 
of silver wire. The envelope reached these offices 
quite safely, and, as will be seen from the photo- 
graph reproduced here, the work does Master Taylor 


great credit. 














THE CAISTOR GAD-WHIP. 


** The noteworthy of all the 


remarkable 
inorial customs of our forefathers was the ceremony 


h took place at the parish church of Caistor, in 


most 





Inshire, every Palm Sunday. From time im- 
morial down to the year 1846, when the estates 
ncerned were sold, the proprietor of the Broughton 
estate sent an agent to the north -porch with a for- 
iidable gad-whip, which was cracked in the porch in 
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a peculiar way during the 
reading of the First Lesson 
at morning service. During 
the Second Lesson the whip 
—the stock of which was 
bound round with four strips 
of wych-elm, and fastened 
to it was also a purse of 
leather containing _ thirty 
pieces of silver—was carried 
up to the prayer desk, waved 
thrice, and held over the 
head of the officiating clergy- 
man until the Lesson was 
finished, when he deposited 
it in the pew of the lord of 
the manor of Hundon. A 
photo. of a genuine Caistor 
| gad-whip is a curiosity, as 
only two whips are in exist- 
ence, for both of which long 
prices: have been offered by antiquaries. Photo. by 
W. II. Wood, Caistor.”—Miss C. Mason, 32, Bridge 
Street, Louth. 


A BALLOONIST AT BREAKFAST. 

The curious photograph which is here reproduced 
shows the well-known inventor of flying-machines, 
M. Santos Dumont, perched upon what looks like an 
abnormally lofty office-stool, accompanied by a friend 
in a similar position. The reason for this peculiarity 
lies in the fact that M. Santos Dumont is so accus- 














tomed to the sensation of being elevated above the 
earth that he feels more at home when he is so, even 
at meal-times. 
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“TRADE RATS.” THE BITER BIT. 

**At the Silver Queen Mine, Providence Township, **T send you a unique photo. of a cobra, which 
San Bernardino County, California, the pan shown in I took a few days ago at Bareilly. A friend of 
this photograph, containing some flour paste, was mine had been having his fowls killed at night, but 
left on a chair in the assay office overnight. The did not succeed in catching the thief, though he spent 
next morning none of the paste was left, but the many a weary and silent hour watching for the 
articles shown in the pan were all there. This was approach or departure of the marauder. Finally he 
done by ‘ trade rats.’ Whenever they steal anything discovered, however, that these depredations were 
they invariably put some article in its place. When caused by a snake getting into the fowl-house, so he 
one considers that the pan was on a chair it seems got a fish-hook and line, baited it with a live frog, and 
even more remarkable. Among the various articles tied it up in the fowl-house in the evening; next 
there are a long stick, a piece of rope, several pieces morning he was glad to find the cobra was fairly 
of wire, and an unbroken glass funnel. The funnel caught, having swallowed the frog. I took the 
was taken off the assayer’s bench and carried across above photo. just before the cobra waskilled. The 


the floor. ~How the rats got it up into the chair isa _ photo. gives a good view of the hood, and the snake 
mystery. Bits of plaster, nails, paper, and scraps of in position for striking. He measured about three 
an old broken iron stove complete the list."—Mr. feet six inches in length.”—Mr,_ S. G. Elton, 32I, 
Arthur E. Corbin, Hotel Bartram, Philadelphia. Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


£1,000 IN PRIZES! 


Tue Proprietors of Tit-Bits offer ONE THousaND Pounps under the following conditions: Com- 
petitors are to send in a list of what they consider the best Twelve Advertisements 
which will appear in THE STRAND MAGAZINE during the six months— March to 
August inclusive. 

FIRST PRIZE, £500. | SECOND PRIZE, £250. | THIRD PRIZE, £100. 

FirreEN Prizes or £10 EACH. 

The order of merit will be decided by the votes of the competitors themselves. 

That is to say, the Advertisement which receives the most votes will be placed at the top of the 
list, that which receives the second greatest number of votes will be second, and so on, till the 
complete list of twelve is made according to the public vote. The competitor whose list most nearly 
corresponds with the list as shown by the public vote will win the First Prize of £500. The other 
prizes will be awarded on the same principle. ; 

Each list must be accompanied by 26 numbered coupons, one from each copy of Tit-Bits which 
appears during the six months. The first coupon appeared in Tit-Bits dated March 7. Back 
numbers of Tit-Bits and of THe STRAND MAGAZINE can be obtained at this office. 

The actual advertisements selected from THe STRAND MaGazineé must be cut out and sent 
in with each competing list, and numbered in accordance with the position en the list. 

Lists may be sent on sheets of paper written on one side only. ee 

It will be asked: How are competitors to make their selections? Is it from an artistic or 
commercial, or some other point of view, that the Advertisements are to be judged? ; 

In reply, we say that the competitor should choose what he thinks are the most attractive 
Advertisements, likely to make the reader purchase the article which is advertised. _ 

We need hardly point out to our readers that this competition does not require any high order of 
intellectual ability, such as is demanded for the solution of puzzles, but is open to anyone possessing 
judgment and common sense. To our advertisers it will be equally obvious that such a competition 
provides them with unique advantages, seeing that every Advertisement appearing during six months 
will not only be glanced at, but attentively studied by vast numbers of the public who might 
otherwise never have looked at them at all. 











*““*DANCE !’ SHOUTED SAMSON, WHIRLING THE TORCH ABOUT DANGEROUSLY.” 


(See page 130.) 





